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VALUE OF EDUCATION. 

Tue value of education is not determined like the value 
of a steam-engine—by its immediate results. It can not be 
measured and represented in concrete terms, as physical force 
is ascertained and registered, and yet it is none the less a 
positive element, affecting with equal certainty, trade, com- 
merce, the happiness of the individual, and the welfare of 
the state. 

By education is intended no particular course of study, 
whether in public or private schools, colleges, or seminaries, 
nor is the term confined to study and recitation alone, but it 
includes all that course of instruction and discipline, inci- 
dental as well as direct, which contributes to the healthful 
development of the powers of the body and mind, to the in- 
culcation of truth, the gainiag of useful knowledge, and the 
forming of good habits. Education is chiefly valuable for 
the power it gives. The proper development and training of 
the intellectual faculties will enable their possessor to per- 
ceive more clearly, to discriminate more nicely, to judge more 
wisely, and reason more correctly. While it prevents an 
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2 Value of Education. 


overbearing rudeness, and an improper confidence in one’s 
own opinions, it gives self-reliance and calm self-possession, 
fitting a person better to bear trial, do duty, and enjoy privi- 
lege. 

Education has an economic value. It enables the individ- 
ual to provide more fully for his own wants. It increases 
his power and directs him how to employ it wisely. It leads 
him to understand the conditions of health, the nature of 
food and drink, and the laws of his own physical well-being. 
His attention is called to the importance of pure air, the ne- 
cessity of ventilation, cleanliness, regular habits, proper exer- 
cise and periodic rest. Proper education should prevent in- 
temperance and gross sensuality, and relieve society from the 
disastrous effects of violated physiological laws. 

Every educated person is better acquainted with the laws 
of matter, and able more skillfully to increase, direct or di- 
minish natural forces, and thus increase the value, and pro- 
mote the change of natural products. Agriculture is con- 
ducted -far more skillfully in a community where educated 
mind directs tillage, seed-sowing and harvest. The soil be- 
comes more productive, is kept in better condition, and makes 
a better return for capital invested. The mechanic arts are 
carried to a higher degree of perfection where educated labor 
can be employed. This is true of the simplest operations in 
the shop, and as the work becomes more complex, or depends 
upon a greater number of conditions for success, it becomes 
more important that an intelligent mind should direct its op- 
erations. The educated workman is able to choose from a 
greater variety of occupations, and is more successful in the 
one which becomes his choice. In some of the manufacto- 
ries of this state the first question put to operatives from 
abroad who apply for situations, is, “Can you read and 
write?” If they can not, they are rejected at once. If they 
can, and have additional education, it is found that those 
persons who have the most thorough and best common edn- 
cation are the most skillful, understand quicker the instruc- 
tion of the superintendent, and are best able to adapt them- 
selves to a change in circumstances. Their labor is more 
valuable, and receives a higher compensation. | 
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The value of domestic manufactures is rapidly increasing. 
The annual products by the last census were nineteen hun- 
dred millions of dollars. - In some departments the labor of 
an educated workman is worth more than twice as much as 
the labor of the ignorant one. If the one million three hun- 
dred and eighty-five thousand persons engaged in manufac- 
tures were all educated in our public or private schools, 
though their education were limited to the rudiments of 
learning, yet if thorough, philosophical and correct, it would 
very largely increase the value of labor and the. productive 
wealth of the nation. If their education was more compre- 
hensive it would be still more productive. Property is more 
valuable in an educated community. It is more secure, and 
with greater certainty supplies the wants of society. 

Education has also a social value. Man is a social being. 
His desire for society leads to the development and culture 
of his noblest faculties. The varied influences mutually op- 
erating, acting and re-acting in society, in every enlightened 
country, become more complex and interwoven with every 
step of advancement. In proportion to the fitness of each 
individual to be a companion and friend of others, to add to 
the general stock of knowledge, and to exert a refining in- 
fluence on a community, elevating its aim, ennobling its pur- 
suits, and giving harmony to intercourse, is the value of so- 
ciety increased. Every influence which brings a greater re- 
gard for truth and honesty, which enlarges the view of life, 
which improves the taste and purifies the moral atmosphere, 
adds to the happiness of individuals, and increases their 
social enjoyment. This will ever be the result of proper ed- 
ucation. In developing the faculties, it gives enlargement of 
thought, comprehensiveness of view, with delicacy of feel- . 
ing. Bringing a liberal culture of the individual, multiplied 
by the number of educated persons in a family, it adds to 
the refinement and enjoyment of the domestic circle. It 
makes the home happier. For if education is conducted 
with reference to the whole being, it must include moral cul- 
ture and a love for the beautiful and true. The members of 
the family have more objects of common interest; they unite 
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in efforts to bring more of real joy to the household. Nature 
guided by skillful hands smiles more sweetly; art contributes 
her productions; literature pours out her treasures, and the 
great and gifted of other days become the companions of 
the true man or woman, whether in the palace of the rich, or 
the cottage of the poor. The aggregate of many happy 
homes will tend to make a peaceful, happy community. 
The influence of truth, and harmony, and love in the family 
will be felt in society. It will soften the hard aspect of mere 
business transactions, shading down the strong coloring of 
intense selfish interests, harmonizing discordant elements, 
and giving to social life its highest value. Much of the in- 
fluence exerted by New England has been derived from the 
teaching and influence of New England homes. These have 
been the nurseries of manly strength, of those noble virtues 
that have given to New England mind its character and 
success. 

Education has other values, as it is related to government, 
to the rights and duties of citizens, and the eternal well-being 
of man. It has a value connected with every interest of 
humanity here, and with man’s higher destiny hereafter. It 
is life's great work, that for which all other work exists, the 
preparation for all the future. All rightly engaged in this 
work, whether as religious or secular teachers—in the familys 
the school, or the university, by oral instruction, or with the 
pen, or the press—are co-laborers in the advancement of the 
race. The district, town, or state which has secured all the 
conditions and appliances requisite for the best education of 
the whole community, has secured the most important con- 
dition for its own permanent prosperity. The community 
which neglects to provide for the thorough education of all 
of its children and youth, fails in its duty to coming genera- 
tions, to the state, and the world. 
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TEACHING A PROFESSION. 


ALTHOUGH many men at the present day spend a life time 
in the work of teaching, it has not yet come to be styled as 
one of the learned Professions. Why is this? Is it because 
those engaged in it are of inferior mind or education? Is 
it because there is not richness and depth enough to this field 
of labor to demand and attract the best of minds? We 
think not, but should rather say that in the early stages of a 
people's government in a new country like aurs the tendency 
is to overlook what is not thoroughly practical and discloses 
to the eye its necessity. The fault, it seems to us, is not in 
the subject or workers, but in the too little interest, and 
respect shown for education among us as a people. It was 
more the self-sacrificing efforts of Horace Mann than the 
waking up of its people that organized and developed the 
common school system of Massachusetts. Let the people 
recognize the necessity for thorough and universal education 
in this country, let them show such respect for the work of 
education as to demand the best of instruction without 
reference to cost everywhere, and the first and greatest step 
will be taken to elevate teaching to the rank of a profession. 

In considering the nature and influences of the work of, 
teaching we shall take Dr. Arnold as our text, “ what a pity 
that a man fit to be a statesman should be engaged in teach- 
ing school boys,’—was said of him and is the sentiment of 
we were about to say the majority respecting teachers like 
Dr. Arnold. But that man who investigated deeply human 
society perceived the high position which nature, if not man, 
had assigned to his occupation. He perceived that high 
talents highly trained would find enough to do and would 
receive a rich reward in the occupation of teaching. Dr. 
Arnold has done more, perhaps, than any other one to show 
that the teacher is entitled to a distinction equal to that of 
professional men both from practice and development of the 
nature of the work in the light of reason. 

In his letters and writings he was accustomed to represent 
teaching as one department of the ministerial profession, 
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Thus in speaking of the choice of a new usher in the school 
at Rugby he says—* The qualifications which I deem essen- 
tial to the one performance of the master’s duties here. are 
that he should devote himself to it as the especial branch of 
the ministerial calling which he has chosen to follow.” So 
with us many earn the title of Reverend, who intentionally 
spend a life time in teaching. We can hardly conceive of 
a person’s fitting himself to perform the duties of a higher 
profession and then using that preparation in a work which 
is not even deserving the name of a profession. Educating 
the conscience and educating the intellect are two different 
things, and the former is of more vital importance than the 
latter. Yet they both demand similar routine of thought 
and action. Both are teachers. In his Oxford lectures Dr. 

Arnold again alludes to the profession of teaching thus— 
« The citizens of a state are to be instructed in certain truths 
and habits. In the case of the young such instruction is 
called education. In the case of the rest of community it 
is called religion.“ The educator and guide of the heart 
and conscience is more indispensable and engaged in a work 
of more momentous interest. Yet the bringing out and 
controlling the intellectual and moral nature demands a sim- 
ilar preparation, a similar daily work, and is less in dignity, 
mostly because such work is not so absolutely indispensable 
as the other. 

As in other professions a technical preparation is necessary 
for this. Dr. Arnold speaks of a friend as being unfit to take 
a position as teacher by reason of his not being prepared in 
the “ theory and practice of teachiug.” His own practice in 
the fdmily school at Laleham fitted him to become a skilled 
‘workman at Rugby. A knowledge of the best method of 
presenting subjects to classes, and of the method of approach- 
ing the young in all the departments of instruction and dis- 
cipline he gained himself from nature’s rather than the pro- 
fessional school. But if we understand aright his ideas on 
the subject, we cannot doubt that he would ardently have 
engaged in the work of forming a Professional School for 
Teachers. Dr. Arnold would not have considered it un- 
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worthy of his time and reputation to work for the formation 
of a Professorship of pedagogics at Oxford. With his exalted 
sentiments respecting the proper preparation for a teacher 
before engaging in his labors, and his belief that such pre- 
paration could be best got by a preliminary training, he could 
not but have been an earnest and confident advocate of such 
a reform. | , 
Neither does a man blessed with a high order of mind 
throw it away in superintending the passage of youths 
through the same tasks and discipline year after year. It 
‘may be possible but it is not necessary that a true workman. 
in this profession should become stagnant from a life of 
sameness, Dr. Arnold considered it his duty to make his 
mind the running stream and not the stagnant pool. “Edu- 
cation,” he said, “is a dynamical and not a mechanical pro- 
cess, and the more powerful and vigorous the mind of the 
teacher, the more clearly and readily he can grasp things, 
the better fitted he is to alleviate the minds of others.” Cer- 
tainly a view of Dr. Arnold engaged in the full head of his 
school at Rugby is not that of a man who runs on in the 
same routine educating others but without equal growth and 
activity in his own mind. The fact that so many teachers 
and particularly principals advance so far in acquaintance 
with their profession and in self improvement, but stop there 
and work for years as mere machines without contact with 
„the world, so to speak, is perhaps owing to the fact that 
teaching is naturally separated from active contact with men 
and the world more than the other three professions. But 
the best mode of instructing, school mechanism, reforms in 
the system of education, are subjects sufficient to keep in 
energetic action the minds of most teachers. The nice dis- 
crimination required all the time to judge of the nature of 
pupils and the especial kind of treatment best fitted for their 
correction and improvement demands constant and vigilant 
observation and study. With the acumen of a lawyer Dr. 
Arnold gives his opinion in a particular case, —“ It is a good 
thing, I have no doubt, that—has left us; his is just one of 
those characters that cannot bear a public school, and may 
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be saved and turned to great good by the humanities of pri- 
vate tuition.” There is enough for thought and study of the 
most energetic kind in the work of the teacher. Let the 
public become a vigilant critic in educational affairs, let men 
of high talent and culture enter this profession, and there 
appears to be no valid reason for his becoming stagnant in 
mental growth under its influences. The fact that it has 
been so, scarcely proves that it will be so under a more 
advanced state of civilization and a more enlightened public 
opinion. 

True it is that calling teaching a profession does not make 
it such, but if it is called so we understand that it has made 
clear its power, extent and importance to the world. Neither 
would it have made medicine a profession to have calied it 
so before it had made such an exposition of itself as to 
merit that distinction. But it seems to us that a true and 
faithful development of the work of teaching shows that it 
is broad enough to encourage a man to engage in it as a 
life's work: that the teacher absolutely requires a prelimin- 
ary preparation, without which he may manage to get along 
but only to dishonor his calling: that it is a work of suffi- 
cient dignity to demand the highest and best educated tal- 
ent; that its pursuit is as conducive to the intellectual growth 
of the teacher as any of the learned professions. If these 
considerations are correct why should we not require of the 
teacher a diploma testifying to his preparation and fitness, 
as is done in some countries, and is done here in reference 
to all three of the learned professions. In Germany, a doctor 
means an educational as well as a religious teacher, and 
both stand in a place of great distinction. It may be that 
we are not very far from the day when our civilization and 
public opinion will show the teacher similar distinction. 


C. P. O, 
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For the Common School Journal. 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


Tue importance of a well chosen library as a means of 
education is not sufficiently well understood by the majority 
of the people that patronize our public schools. Our state 
recognizes its utility and places the means for securing a 
library within the reach of every district in the common- 
wealth. But many have not availed themselves of the op- 
portunity. The reason must be, Uthink, that they do not 
well consider the benefits they might derive therefrom. Let 
us look at some of the advantages, and then inquire how a 
library may be secured. A good library should contain 
works for reference, and books for general reading calculated 
not only to interest the children but the people generally. 
Every common school should be supplied with a large dic- 
tionary and a general encyclopaedia. To these may be 
added reference books on all the branches taught. Nothing 
can supply the place of a good dictionary. It should be in 
constant, daily use. In the process of awakening thought a 
correct use of words is indispensable. In teaching it is of 
no use to use words that are not understood, as no idea will 
be awakened in the child's mind. Hence the great necessity 
of constantly enlarging the child’s knowledge of the mean- 
ing and use of words. A person of high culture is known 
by his accuracy in using language. Every teacher should 
constantly strive~to encourage each pupil to trace out for 
himself the meaning of all words he may find in his lessons - 
or that he may be required to use in recitation. Hence a 
dictionary is an indispen sable article in the school room and 
the pupil should be taught to use it wisely and well. Very 
much of our success in teaching depends upon this consid- 
eration. Any thing that can be done to stimulate the child 
to persevering efforts in this direction will prove highly val- 
unable. What then can take the place of the dictionary? 
Will it be urged that the teacher should supply the place ? 
That would defeat the great object of all instruction, 
namely to teach children habits of self-reliance, The value 
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of a good encyclopaedia can be readily perceived by any in- 
telligent person. Not only will it have a value in giving a 
more particular and extended view of many of the terms 
that will be found, than the dictionary, but it will be partic- 
ularly valuable in geography, history, biography, art, science, 
literature and general intelligence. Many classical allusions 
will be found in the reading and other lessons of whose mean- 
ing the child will be ignorant. The lesson will not be well un- 
derstood and as a matter of course, interest will flag unless 
some means of gaining the proper knowledge is at hand, 
Here a good cyclopaedia is available. Reading, history, 
grammar, geography, will all be made more interesting and 
profitable if children are taught to make a proper use of 
good reference books. When they have been taught to 
search for knowledge for themselves, it is a daily pleasure 
to the thoughtful teacher to witness their efforts to gain more 
knowledge of their lessons than the ordinary text book fure 
nishes. Much of the teacher’s work is done where the 
child has been taught to depend upon its own efforts to gain 
an education. But little is really gained if the child leaves 
school without acquiring a habit of thoughtful investigation. 
A good library will also contain valuable and useful books 
for general reading. ‘These will have a value for the child- 
ren and also for the people generally. | 

It is well known that a love of good books is a power in 
any community. The child that loves good reading will 
often be attracted by it to spend the leisure. hours of evening 
at home in its perusal rather than in the streets, perhaps in 
bad company or in questionable practices. Then if the 
people at home are also interested much good may be done 
by reading to each other and talking of the subject upon 
which they are reading. An half hour spent in this way 
would be profitable to parent and child. Home will be 
more attractive, the child would love the parent more for the 
interest manifested, the parent would be pleased to witness 
the gradual development of the mental powers of the youth- 


ful mind, a literary taste might be ‘gradually acquired, and 


much knowledge of natural history and other sciences ac: 
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quired. A few good books on schools and school teaching 
would prove a valuable auxiliary to the teacher, if they were 
well read by parents. There will always be some that will 
read such books and they could easily induce others to do 
80. 

In this way many might be induced to read some of the 
standard works on education and they would thus gain a 
knowledge of their relation to the school which they would 
not be likely to otherwise acquire. The result of such 
knowledge on the part of thoughtful parents would be to 
enter more into the plans of the teacher and to aid him in 
securing punctuality of attendance and proper obedience to 
the regulations of school. We also think that a well 
chosen library should contain some books of genuine poetry. 
They should be standard works and of such a nature as to 
be easily understood. The works of many of our own au- 
thors should be placed within reach of the young that they 
may know what our poetic literature contains and the 
themes that have called into vigorous activity the generous 
impulses of our noblest writers. 

We will now inquire how a library may be obtained at 
no great expense by every district in the state. The state 
promises to every district the sum of ten dollars whenever 
a district shall raise a like sum for the first installment of 
books, and subsequently five dollars a year on raising a like 
sum. Now let each teacher in the state set to work and 
raise the required amount. Probably nearly every district 
that has not alreadyſobtained books, might do so, if the teacher 
would awaken a little interest in school upon the subject and 
then let some of the pupils canvass the district for money. 
Books have been repeatedly obtained in this way and might 
be in many other places by a little effort on the part of the 
teacher and others most interested. A library once com- 
menced could easily be increased year after year by but little 
effort. It seems to be a subject of sufficient importance to 
engage the attention of every teacher and school visitor in 
the state. Let each visitor in his calls invite each teacher to 
make the effort and I think very many more districts would 
soon enjoy the benefit of a good library. T. K. P. 
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“ OBJECT SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION AS PURSUED IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF OSWEGO.” 


EDUCATIONAL PRINCIPLES. 


WE will consider first some of the principles on which 
this system is based. 

It proceeds upon the assumption that there is in every 
child a three-fold nature—moral, intellectual and physical ; 
that each of these should receive its due share of attention; 
that no one can be neglected without injury to that symme- 
try of character which it should be the highest aim of ed- 
ucation to produce; that exercise is the condition of growth 
with the moral and intellectual, as with the physical powers; 
that excess of exercise tends to weaken and injure these 
faculties as inevitably as does the want of exercise; that 
the great and only danger in this direction, in a course of 
school discipline, lies in the over-taxing of the intellectual 
powers; a danger ‘which in infancy is somewhat imminent. 
At this point it is a matter of the highest importance that the 
exercises should be well regulated and adapted to the succes- 
sive stages of development. 

Moral education in its earliest processes has to do with 
the feelings, and is based upon action. The first thing to 
be attained is to form “habits of right action.” At a later 
period intelligence and association are made to bear their 
part. By action, we refer not only to those acts of superiors 
and associates which serve as examples, but those personal 
acts which go to form habits. The child must not only be 
taught to avoid the wrong, but to do the right. Of the 
method of treating this subject we shall speak further under 
its appropriate head. 

Physical education as related to the school, must depend 
on the circumstances connected with the school building, and 
the management of the school. Here we cannot stop to go 
into details. Suffice it to say that due attention must be 
given to the location of the school; to light, heat, air, and 
the furniture of the room; to the health, cleanliness, posture, 
nature and extent of the school work of the. pupils. The 
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subjects of instruction should frequently change, and be in- 
terspersed with physical exercises ; something that calls into 
action. the various muscles of the body. Let the teacher 
ever be mindful that “change ts rest.” ` 

Intellectual education is based upon the assumption that 
there is a natural order in the evolution of the human facul- 
ties. That while there is in every infant mind the germ of 
all the faculties, some are earlier and more strongly developed 
than others; and even those of slower growth have distinct 
states of development. 

All these faculties should receive attention and cultivation 
the moment they show signs of activity, and somewhat in 
proportion to their power and stage of development. 

In this order of development the earliest faculties to mani- 
fest themselves are what Hamilton calls the presentative and 
representative faculties, including memory; or what are 
more commonly denominated the perceptive and conceptive 
faculties, including memory and imagination. Just in pro- 
portion to the activity, vividness and accuracy of these 
faculties will all the future processes of education be easy, 
pleasurable and successful. Even the higher faculties of 
comparison and reason which are more tardy in their devel- 
opment, must depend upon these as the basis of their activity 
and cultivation. Hence the first business of the educator is 
to awaken, quicken, guide, and by exercise strengthen these 
faculties; and thus lay wellthe foundation for future acquis 
sitions and success. 

In the cultivation of the representative faculties, language 
is an essential requisite. Hence this must receive the early 
attention of the teacher. It was a principle of Pestalozzi 
first to cultivate accurate observation, and second accurate 
expression. “Ideas first and words afterwards.” No one 
will deny that language and thought act reciprocally upon 
each other. Language quickens thought, while it imparts 
to it strength and vividness. New ideas labor for expression; 
and until clothed in words are little more than idle phantoms, 
To give them real, tangible form, and a clear, distinct exist- 
ence, they must put on the habiliments of language. Hence 
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in the process of education we should first lead the child to 
observe, and second to express what he observes. This 
language should at first be very simple and adapted to the 
age and development of the child. As of ideas, so of lan- 
guage, it may be said to be of slow growth. That this as- 
sociation of language with ideas is in strict accordance with 
nature, is evident to the most casual observer. What 
parent is not daily wearied with the continued repetition of 
the interrogative pronouns, from morn till night; and who 
has not observed how easily satisfied these eager enquirers 
are with a name? If not otherwise gratified, they will even 
apply names of their own coining. Reason is cultivated at 
this early period by the comparison of tangible objects and 
their qualities, and the various phenomena of nature. In 
fact, the highest result of observation may be said to be the 
cultivation of the faculty of comparison. 

In addition to the points already named, there are certain 
characteristics of childhood that are to be considered in the 
early processes of education. Asamong the most prominent 
of these may be named love of activity, both of mind and 
body; love of knowledge; love of sympathy; love of 
variety; activity of the senses; and vividness of the imagi- 
nation. 

To this we may add that there are certain principles that 
should guide the educator in his work. The child should 
be trained to do for himself, and never be told that which he 
can (without too much loss of time) discover for himself. 
We should always begin with the senses, and proceed step 
by step, presenting but one difficulty at a time, and see to it 
that each successive step is thoroughly mastered before 4 
new one is taken. The measure of information is not what 
the teacher can give, but what the child can receive.” 
Care should always be taken todevelop ideas before giving 
terms; but next in importance to the awakening of ideas, is 
the cultivation of language. In the natural order of edu- 
cation we must “proceed from the known to the unknown; 
from the particular to the general; from the concrete to the 
abstract; from the simple to the more difficult; from synthe- 
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sis to analysis; following the order of nature, rather than 
the order of the subject.” 

We do not claim that these theories and principles are 
new, or that they are universal in their applicatign. They 
are only stated as general rules, and what rules have not 
their exceptions? Many of the truths enunciated here are 
indeed “older than Pestalozzi,and may (perhaps?) be found 
in half the works on education published in this country 
during the last thirty years.“ But have they been as gener- 
ally applied in our schools? If so, we must fall under the 
ban of ignorance as to what our schools have been doing for 
the last quarter of a century. While it has been our aim to 
carry these principles into practice in our schools, we have 
not the vanity to suppose that we have always been success- 
ful, or that we never make mistakes. 

Oswego School Report, 1865. 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


The act constituting a State Board of Education, pro- 
vides that: 


Stc. 1. There shall be appointed by the generally assem- 
bly, four persons, to be selected, one from each congressional 
district in the state, who, together with the governor and 
lieutenant-governor, shall constitute and be denominated the 
“ Board of Education,” and the persons so appointed shall 
hold their offices for the term of four years; but the first 
person named in said board shall go out of office at the end 
of one year, the next named at the end of two years, and so 
of the remaining members, one retiring each year in the 
order in which they are named, till the whole board be 
changed; and the governor and lieutenant-governor may fill, 
till the next session of the general assembly, all vacancies 
in said board which may occur from death, resignation or 
otherwise. | 

‘Sec. 2. The board of education shall have general super- 
vision and control of the educational interesta of the state; 
they shall discharge all the duties and exercise all the powers 
heretofore by any legislation committed to the trustees of 
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the normal school; shall have power to direct what books 
shall be used, in all the schools of the state; shall prescribe 
the furm of registers to be kept in the schools, and the form 
of the blanks and inquiries for the returns to be made by the 
school committees; shall, annually, on or before the third 
Wednesday in May, lay before the legislature a report con- 
taining a printed abstract of said returns, and a detailed 
report of all the doings of the board, with such observations 
upon the condition and efficiency of the system of popular 
education, and such suggestions as to the best means of im- 
proving it, as the experience and reflection of the board may 
dictate. 0 

Sec. 3. The board may appoint its own secretary, who, 
under its direction, shall make the abstracts required by sece 
tion two, and discharge all the duties heretofore by any leg- 
islation devolved upon the superintendent of common 
schools; he shall suggest to the board and to the legislature, 
improvements in the system of public schools, and in the 
management of the normal school; shall visit, as often as 
his other duties will permit, different parts of the state, for 
the purpose [of] awakening and guiding public sentiment in 
relation to the practical interests of education; shall collect 
in his office, such school books, apparatus, maps and charts, 
as can be obtained without expense to the state; receive and 
arrange in his office, the reports and returns of the school 
committees, and receive, preserve or distribute the state doc- 
uments in relation to the public schools. 

The Board organized by the appointment of Governor 
Buckingham, chairman, and Prof. D. C. Gilman of New Ha- 
ven, secretary. The Board has had several meetings, and 
issued an introductory circular which has been sent to the 
acting school visitors of all the towns in the state. From 
this circular we make the following extracts including the 
topics about which the most inquiry has been made of us. 

„The undersigned, having entered upon their work as the 
members of this board, hereby invite the co-operation of all 
the local school officers, teachers of public and private 
schools, clergymen of thedifferent denominations, the editors 
of newspapers, and all other friends of popular education. 
There is reason to believe that with the return of Peace, new 
interest will be manifested in the common schools of the 
State; new measures may likewise be required to meet the 
just demands of the people and to restore the good name of 
Connecticut to its former distinction in educational honor. 
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It will be the aim of the Board to remove the indifference 
manifest with regard to education in some portions of the 
State, suggest reforms and improvements wherever they 
seem called for, increase the efficiency of the Normal School, 
reorganize the system of Teachers’ Institutes, and, in general, 
carry out the spirit as well as the letter of the recent enact- 
ments of the Legislature. Particular attention is now called 
to the following topics: 


THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


This institution remains under the charge of Prof. D. N. 
Camp, who will devote to it all his time and energy, assisted 
by an efficient corps of teachers. Occasional lectures by 


persons not connected with the school, and resident in differ- 


ent parts or the State, may also be expected. 

Henceforward, in accordance with the recent law, all can- 
didates for admission to the school will be examined in the 
common branches of an English education,— Arithmetic, 
Grammar, Geography, Spelling and United States History. 
This examination will be conducted at New Britain, by the 
Principal of the school, under the direction of the Board, 
and all candidates not qualified in these respects, will be re- 
jected. To prevent disappointment, it will therefore be ad- 
visable for school visitors to give their certificates to none 
who are not reasonably certain to pass this test. By this 
check on the admission of unworthy or ill-prepared scholars, 
it is believed that the instruction of the school will be eleva- 
ted, and that the teachers sent out from the Normal School 
will be more than heretofore, a credit to the institution. It 
is a matter of congratulation that the Legislature has con- 
sented to approve this measure, —so essential to a well 
ordered school. 

At the beginning of the term now in progress, thirty-seven 
candidates were examined, — three of whom Were refused 
admission, and six were received only on condition of their 
making up at once the deficiencies which the examination 
had revealed. i 


UNIFORMITY OF TEXT-BOOKS. 


The Legislature has empowered (but not required) this 
Board “ to direct what books shall be used in all the schools 
of the State.“ In reply to numerous inquiries as to the prob- 
able action of the Board, the following preliminary state- 
ment is made. 

1. The Board of Education is unwilling, in a matter of 
such grave importance, embarrassed by such obvious difficul- 
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ties, to act without mature deliberation, and considerable 
time must necessarily elapse before a definite conclusion is 
reached. 

2. Until the Board does act, the power of deciding upon 
text-books remains, as heretofore, with the School Visitors of 
the several towns, or the local Boards of Education in the 
consolidated school districts. 

3. The Board, in the most emphatic manner, recommends 
that in every town a uniformity of school books be at once 
secured in the public schools. Where there is any delay in 
securing this result, the School Visitors should require that 
at least in every district only one set of school books be 
used. The practice which still prevails in some towns of 
employing in the same district, and the same school, several 
books of the same grade, on the same subject, ought at once 

to be broken up. 

4. Whenever the Board does act in the matter of text 
books it will probably be in an advisory and not in a com- 
pulsory manner,—tending gradually to introduce the very 
best books without interfering too much with local usages 
or preference. At any rate it is not likely that hasty or rad- 
ical changes will be made, 


UNIFORMITY OF SCHOOL REGISTERS. | 


The Secretary has been directed to prepare and pub ls h 
in accordance with the law, a Register for the use of the 
various schools of the State. He will soon make an an- 
nouncement of the mode in which it can be procured. 
Meanwhile the registers heretofore in use should of course 
be ‘continued. 


* WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 


The Board unanimously recommend -that a copy of the 
last revised edition of Webster’s Quarto Dictionary be 
placed as a book of reference in every school of the State. 
The library appropriation made from the State treasury to 
every school district, may well be directed to the purchase of 
this volume.” 


Alumni of the State Normal School. | 19 | 


ALUMNI OF THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


We have received from the Secretary of the “ Association 
of Alumni of the State Normal School,” the report presen- 
ted at the Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the Association, 
and also the Catalogue of Alumni. The report has evidently 
been prepared with much care, and it contains facts of inter- 
est to all connected with the Normal School. Wè hope 


that its suggestions will receive the calm consideration of 
every member of the association, and meet with a ready 


response from all. The catalogue gives the names of all 
who have been connected with the association, the number 
of each class married, the deaths of members, and the names 
of all who have been teaching the past year. | 

The association including the class of 65, numbers 226. 
Of the 214 graduated before this year, 211, or all but three, 
have taught, 11 have died, several have been in the army, 
but there are 120 who are known to have been teaching the 
past year. These have been engaged in different positions: 
26 at the head of graded schools as principals, 30 in other 
departments of graded schools, 6 as principals of acade- 
mies or public high schools, and the remainder in mixed dis- 
trict schools or other schools not specified. With a single 
exception, all the class of 1864 have been teaching. The 
class which graduated last term are all teaching but two. 

One fourth of the young men who graduated before 1861, 
and were living at that time, or when the late war commen- 
ced, served their country in the army or navy. One was 
mortally wounded at Port Hudson, another on the Missis- 
sippi, one was killed at the first battle of Fredericksburg. and 
one died in a hospital in Virginia; four were supposed to be 
in the army, the first of August, one was a Captain in the 
Tenth Connecticut and one an Adjutant on Gen. Hawley’s 
Staff. Of fifty-seven who have graduated since 1861, two 
are dead, forty-seven are known to have been teaching the 
past year, and five of the remaining eight have taught since 
they left the Normal School. 


20 Amendments to the School Laws. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE SCHOOL LAWS. 


We have given on a preceding page, (15th) the law creating the 
“ Board of Education.” We add here, the other amendments to the 
School Laws, passed by the last General Assembly. It will be no- 
ticed that the Zruant Act gives towns and cities power to make all 
needful provisions concerning habitual truants, but the act will be in- 
operative unless towns make such regulations and appoint such officers 
as are necessary for the efficient enforcement of the act. The law 
for the consolidation of school districts makes it necessary that a ma- 
jority of the districts of a town shall approve of any vote of the town 
for consolidation before such consolidation shall take effect. 


An Act concerning Truant Children, Vagrants, and Absentees from 
School. 


Sec. 1. Each town may make all needful provisions and arrange- 
ments concerning habitual truants, and also concerning children wan- 
dering about the streets or public places of any city ar town, having 
no lawful occupation or business, nor attending school, and growing up 
dn ignorance, between the ages of seven and sixteen years; and may 
also make such by-laws respecting such children as shall be most 
conducive to their welfare and the good order of such city or town; 
and there shall be annexed to such by-laws suitable penalties not ex- 
ceeding twenty dollars for any one breach. Provided, that said by- 
laws shall be approved by the superior court sitting in any county in 
the state. 

Sec. 2. Any minor convicted of being an habitual truant, or any 
child convicted of wandering about in the streets or public places of 
any city or town, having no lawful business, nor attending school, and 
growing up in ignorance, between the ages of seven and sixteen years, 
may, at the discretion of the justice or court having jurisdiction of the 
case, instead of the fine mentioned in the first section, be committed 
to any such institution of instruction, house of reformation, or suitable 
situation provided for the purpose by such city or town under the au- 
thority of the first section, for such time not exceeding two years, as 
such justice or court may determine. 

Sec. 3. The several cities and towns may appoint at the annual 
meetings of such towns, or annually by the mayor and aldermen of 
such cities, three or more persons, who alone shall be authorized to 
prosecute for violation of such by-laws. 

Sec. 4. Warrants issued under this chapter shall be returnable 
before any justice of the peace, or judge of the police court of the 
town or city: and the justice or judge shall receive such ee 
as the city or town shall determine. 


An Act in addition to and in alteration of an Act entitled “ Aa Act 
concerning Education.” 
Src. 1. A town may at any time consolidate all the school dis- 
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tricts therein in one district, to be known as the school district of 

[name of town, ] and shall thereupon forthwith take 
possession of all school houses, land, apparatus, and other property 
owned and used for school purposes, which such districts might law- 
fully sell and convey; provided however, that no such consolidation 
shall take effect until a majority of the ‘school districts in the town 
shall, by majority vote, in lawful meeting duly warned, approve 
thereof. The property so taken shall be appraised under the direction 
of the town, and, at the next annual assessment thereafter, a tax shall 
be levied upon the whole town, equal to the amount of said appraisal ; 
and there shall be remitted to the tax payers of each district the said 
appraised value of its property thus taken; or, the difference in the 
value of the property of the several districts may be adjusted in any 
other manner agreed upon by the parties in interest. 

Sec. 2. Whenever any town shall consolidate its school districts, 
as is provided in the first section of this act, such town may, at its 
annual meeting, or at any special meeting called for such purpose, 
elect by ballot acommittee of the town, not exceeding in number five 
persons, who shall have all the powers and discharge all the duties in 
relation to such school which are by law imposed upon district com- 
mittees in relation to district schools. 


THE JOURNAL—A NEW VOLUME. 


Wits the present number commences a new volume of the Jour- 
nal. As already announced in the last number, its former editor, 
after many years of faithful service, resigned his position and the 
immediate charge of the Journal has been committed to the present 
resident editor, by the State Teachers’ Association. 

We much preferred that some other person should conduct the 
Journal the coming year, but our objections were over-ruled, and we 
accepted the charge of it assured that we should have the co-operation 
of teachers and friends. | 

The Journal first came to us in 1838, when originally started by 
its first editor, Hon. Henry Barnard. It was then a welcome friend. 
We have received every number since, and have read its pages with 
interest and profit. 

Our relations to all of its editors have been pleasant and such as to 
give us an opportunity to know something of the labor it imposes, and 
the pecuniary sacrifice it has involved. ‘These have not been slight, 
but the good it has accomplished has more than compensated for all. 
It has been the means of improving school houses, benefiting teach- 
ers, suggesting better methods of instruction and more compreliensive 
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views of education, and has furnished important information for school 
officers, parents and citizens. The extent of its usefulness can hardly 
be over estimated. l 

Those who have been most actively connected with our school sys- 
tem have felt that it was an indispensable auxiliary to personal effort 
and official labors. We desire that the volume for the coming year 
should meet in the best manner, the wants of all whom it may reach, 
and that it may reach every part of the state. We wish that it may 
go to every school district. 

The intellectual force and the material wealth which have been 
employed the past four years for the suppression of war and the 
maintenance of government, may now be directed to the arts of peace 
and the improvement of society. There has never been a more fa- 
vorable time, in this state, for educational improvement. We hope the 
Journal may be one of the instrumentalities for furthering this im- 
provement. 

We would express our thanks to teachers, school officers and other 
friends, who have cordially co-operated with us in the past, and invite 
their continued co-operation now in this field, that the Journal may be 
the means of advancing the cause of education, contributing to the 
interests of teachers and parents, and promoting the welfare of all the 
children of the state. 


OUTLINE MAPS AND APPARATUS. 
Mr. EDITOR: 


WUILE we may rejoice that so many of our schools are supplied 
with outline maps and some apparatus we can not but regret that a 
large number are entirely destitute of both. We consider Outline 
Maps almost indispensable to the pleasant and profitable study ot 
Geography. Itis about twenty years since we first saw or used Out- 
line Maps. We were highly pleased with them then and our favora- 
ble opinion formed at that time has been fully confirmed by subsequent 
experience and observation. Mitchells Outline Maps have been 
greatly improved recently and are now published in the best style by 
O. D. Case & Co., of Hartford. Apparatus, too, of some kind, should 
be used in all schools. No school can afford to be without a globe, 
Numeral Frame or cubical blocks. One reason, perhaps, why so 
many of our schools are not supplied with maps, and apparatus has 
been that there is no place in the state where a supply could be read- 
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ily obtained and with the hope of leading many teachers to furnish 
their schools we wish to say that Mr. Cornelius Andrews of New Britain, 
has made arrangements for supplying teachers and schools with Out- 
line Maps, Mapping Plates, Apparatus and School Furniture. We 
know Mr. Andrews and most cordially commend him and his enter- 
prise to teachers and friends of education. He will do the right thing, 
and any orders or letters addressed to him at New Britain, (Box 157) 
will receive prompt attention. C. 


Normat SchOOL. The autumn term of this institution closed on 
the 22d ult. The senior class was the largest in attendance for this 
term, for seven years. Most of the class expect to attend through the 
year. The demand for teachers from the Normal School to teach in the 
common schools of the state, was never before so great as this autumn. 
It has been imposssble to fill all the applications, especially in the 
higher departments of graded schools. The next term commences 
the third of January. 


t 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


MIDDLETOWN. We are glad to learn that Mr. Sawyer does not 
go to Springfield, but is to be retained in the High School in this 
place. He has already accomplished much, but we believe if he can 
be continued at the head of the High School, and receive the support 
and co-operation of ‘the citizens, he will be able to exert an influence | 
far beyond his own school room. The Middletown High School is 
the oldest institution of the kind in Connecticut and should be one of 
the best. . . 

Rev. Milan C. Stebbins of Groton Junction, Mass., has been ap- 
pointed principal of the Springfield High School, the position to which 
Mr. Sawyer was invited. 


Meripen. In looking through the graded schools of the Corner 
district, West Meriden, a few days since, we were reminded of the 
changes which have taken place in this district in twenty years. The 
public school was then kept in a room less than thirty feet square. 
About five years after, the Institute building was taken for the higher 
department and the schools were graded; then a wing was added for 
a recitation room, afterwards, another for a primary and an interme- 
diate school, and this year the old furnace room is made to accommo- 
date one large primary school, while another has been located in the 
attic; so that there are now five grades and six teachers, with some 
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three or four hundred pupils where twenty years ago there was one 
mixed school taught by a single teacher. 

We suppose that the number of children in this district has doubled 
in ten years and must be now at least five hundred. It is an example 
of many of our manufacturing districts, where the increase of chil- 
dren to be educated has far exceeded the accommodations provided. 


WATERBURY. The buildings for the Youna Lapies COLLEGIATE 
INSTITUTE are rapidly approaching completion under the direction of 
the President of the Corporation, F. J. Kingsbury, Esq. When fin- 
ished and the grounds are graded, the place will be very attractive · 
We were much gratified with the appearance of the school when we 
Visited it. The serious, thoughtful attention of the students was good 
evidence of the excellence of the methods of training and culture 
adopted. This seminary, under the charge of its accomplished princi- 
pals, Rev. and Mrs. Williams will, we believe, soon rank as one of 
the best schools in the state. 

The Hiem School! of this city under the charge of Mr. Alonzo 
N. Lewis is doing its work well. It is much to be regretted that so 
many of the youth of this school and in similar schools in other pla- 
ces, are withdrawn from school and placed in shops just as their schoo] 
education is well commenced. There may be a small apparent gain 
to parents now, but there will be a great permanent loss to the indi. 
viduals and the state. The four schools under the charge of the Misses 
_ Slater and Miss Galvin, appeared well in the short call we made. 


To Susscrisers. The low price of the Journal will not admit 
of outlay in the employment of agents, but if each subscriber will 
renew his subscription at once, and interest others ‘so as to extend its 
circulation, it is believed that its usefulness may be materially in- 
creased. 

The present number will be sent to all subscribers of last year. 
If any subscriber does not wish to continue the Journals he is re 
quested to return it at once, with his name and post office address. 

Terms: One Dollar a year, payable in advance. 


@ The Journal and Atlantic Monthly for 1866, together, Four 
Dollars. The Journal and Our Young Folks Two Dollars and a 
hatf. . 

All remittances, letters and communications should be addressed to 
the editor, New Britain. 
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REPORTS. 


` Ninth Annual Report of the Vermont Board of Education, with the 
report of the Secretary, made to the Board, September, 1865. 

The report of the Board dwells principally upon the change in 
teachers. From it we learn that there is “a steady and systematic 
transference of the business of Education from male to female 
teachers.” Thus the number of weeks taught by male teachers has 
decreased 5,466, in five years, while in the same time, the number of 
weeks taught by female teachers has increased 6,323. ö 

The change bas gone on steadily from year to year, and the board 
see in this uniformity and steadiness, evidence of the operation of 
certain laws. They say that “while it has been occasioned in part 
by the demands of the war upon young men, it has also been occa- 
sioned and it is believed, in greater measure, by a growing conviction 
in the public mind that female teachers are preferable to male.” 

The report of the Secretary, Hon. J. S. Adams, gives an account 
of Teachers’ Institutes, supervision, expense, graded schools, attend- 
ance, and other matters of interest. 

The whole number of the children in the state between the ages 
of 4 and 18 is 88,453; the number of the same age attending school, 
64,042; number of instances ' of tardiness, 673,029; of dismissal, 
87,661; number of scholars having no absences, 7, 210; number of 
instances of corporal punishment, 5,618; number of different teachers, 
4,620; number of teachers that have previously taught, 3,303; num- 
ber “ boarding around,” 8,049.. 


Twelfth Annual Report of the Board of Education of the city of 
Oswego, (N. P.) 1865. 

This Report contains a full and clear statement of the “Oswego 
School System,” with very full reports of lessons on different subjects, 
for different grades; the daily programme of each grade, and other 
tables of interest. It also includes the testimony of Educators 
from different parts of the Union who have had an opportunity to 
observe the workings of the system. We have made extracts from this 
report in another place, and shall quote from it again. The interest 
which is taken in Object Teaching will lead to a careful study of 
this able report. 


Report of the Superintendant of Education for Lower Canada, 1865. 
This voluminous report by Hon. Pierre J. O. Chauveau contains 
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full account of the state of public instruction in Lower Canada. The 
most important points are, “Ist, The great difficulty still experien- 
ced in procuring school appliances; 2d, the insufficiency of the ma- ` 
jority of the school houses; and 3d, the smallness of the salaries of 
the teachers.” The Superintendent says, that, “ the establishment of 
Normal Schools stands in the first rank among the measures adopted 
with a view to increase the efficiency and improve the position of the 
teacher.” He speaks strongly of the usefulness of the three Normal 
Schools in the province. In the appendix to the Superintendents 
reports, are special reports by the principals of the Normal Schools, 
by delegates from the council of Public Ansteuction, and by the In- 
spectors of Schools. 

The whole number of educational institutions in Lower Canada is 
8,604; an increase of 52 over last year. The whole number of 
pupils 196,739; an increase of 3,608. Of these 75,555 were read- 
ing well; 99,351 were in writing; 84,197 in simple arithmetic; 
66,412 in geography; 66,894 in history; 68,564 in French gram- 
mar; and 29,428 in English grammar. The educational institutions 
are classified into universities, classical colleges, industrial colleges, 
normal schools, academies, model schools, and elementary schools. 


A Report on Object Teaching made at the meeting of the National 

Teacher’s Association, held at Harrisburg, August,1865. By Prof. 

S. S. Greene. 

This report was read at the last annual meeting of the National 
Teacher's Association, and a large number of copies were printed in 
pamphlet form. It is a very able report giving not only the conclu- 
sions of its author, Prof. Greene, but also presenting the individual 
opinions of other members of the committee, who had observed the 
methods described. It is on the whole decidedly favorable to the 
Oswego system of instruction, but is not confined to that, or any local 
system. It gives an analysis of the mental powers, points out the 
defects in the ordinary method of teaching young children, and makes 
valuable suggestions for proper training. | 


Minutes of the General Association of Connecticut, at their one hund- 
red and fifty-sixth annual meeting, held in New Britain, June 20— 
22,1865. New Haven, printed by E. Hayes. 

This pamphlet of one hundred and sixty-two pages contains im- 
portant statistical tables, and able reports on different topics relating 
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to the moral and religious condition of different parts of the state. It 
has many valuable suggestions to all interested in the intellectual or 
moral improvement of society. 


PERIODICALS. 


The ArLANTIC MoxrRHL I for January fully sustains the high rep- 
utation of this excellent magazine. It contains articles from our 
best American writers, and is in all respects worthy of the universal 
prosperity it enjoys. 

It will be sent with our Journal for $4. 


Our Youne Forks. This periodical has in a single year taken 


its place as the best Juvenile Magazine in the world. Its second vol- 
ume opens with a superior number, containing an original likeness of 
Mrs. Stowe, with an amusing article by her, a christmas poem by 
Rose Terry, a delightful christmas story by Mrs. Child, aud interesting 
articles by Gail Hamilton, Mr. Shanley, Mayne Reed and others, 
This and the Atlantic Monthly are published by Ticknor and Fields; 
Boston. Terms. Atlantic Monthly, $4.00. Our Young Folks, 
$2.0C per year. | 

New York TRIBUNE. We would call attention to the advertise- 
ment of this paper which is now read with interest by many thousands 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


QUESTIONS ON THE PRINCIPLES OF ARITHMETIC. By James S. Eaton. 
Paper, 48 pp. Taggard and Thompson, 29 Cornhill, Boston. 


These questions are designed to indicate an outline of study, to incite 
inquiry among pupils and to furnish the means for frequent reviews and 
examinations. The book seems to be well adapted to secure these objects, 
and will, we believe, be found very convenient for teachers and pupils. 


New HIGHER ALGEBRA; An analytical course designed for High Schools, 
: Academies and Colleges. By Benjamin Greenleaf, A.M. Boston: Rob- 
ert S. Davis & Co, 1865. ‘ 

This work is comprehensive, including all the more important facts of 
Sees and furnishing abundant examples to illustrate all the principles 
stated. 

New ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC: an easy comprehensive course, embrac- 
ing mental and written exercises, prepared to accompany the mathemat- 
ical series of Benjamin Greenleaf, A. M. Boston: R. S. Davis & Co. 


Though Mr. Greenleaf’s name is found on the title page of this book, it 
was prepared, we believe, by a successful teacher who has been employed in 
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the revision of Mr. Greenleaf’s Series. It is designed to combine mental 
and written arithmetic, and gives the analysis of each process before the 
rule is stated. It will serve as a convenient hand book, and be an important 
addition to this series of arithmetics. 


WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. This volume, almost indispen- 
sable to the teacher and student, has been recommended by the Board of 
Education, and we hope now to see it in every school roon in the state. 
We append the following notice of the work from reliable authority : 


“ GREATEST ADDITION TO PHILOLOGY IN HALT A Century.—The 
most important contribution to Philology, during the year 1864, was the publi- 
cation of the illustrated edition of Webster’s Quarto Unabridged Dictionary. 
This work, which had long been in preparation, and on the revision of which 
years of labor had been bestowed by several eminent scholars, was, in many 
respects, the greatest addition to the philology of the present age, which has 
appeared within half a century.”—Appleton’s Cyclopedia for 1864. 
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THE NEW-YORK TRIBUNE, 1866. 


Our most momentous, arduous struggle having resulted in the triumph of American Nation- 
ality, in the utter discomfeiture and overthrow of Secession and Slavery, THR TRIBUNE, pro- 
foundly rejoicing in this result. will labor to conserve the legitimate fruits of this grand, benig- 
nant victory by rendering Liberty and Opportunity the common heritage of the whole American 
People now and evermore. 

- Discountenancing all unmanly exultation over or needless infliction of pain or privation on 
the upholders of the lost cause, it will insist upon the earliest poss ble restoration of the Routh- 
3 their former power and influence in our Union on the basis of All Right for All 

eople. l 

It will iabor in hope to prove that the substitution of Free for Slave Labor must inevitably 
and universally conduce to the increase of Industry, Thrift, Prosperity and Wealth. so that the 
south, within the next ten years, must look back amazed on her long persistence in a practice 
so baleful as the chattelizir gof Man. 

It will labor for the diffusion of Common School Education, Manufactures, the Useful Arts, &o., 
&c., throughout every portion of our country, but especially throughout the sections hitherto 
devoid of them, believing that every good end will thereby be subserved and the interest of every 
useful and worthy class promoted. 

It will urge the protection of Home industry by discriminating duties on Foreign Products 
imported, with a view to drawing hither the most capable and skillful artificers and artisans of 
Europe, and the naturalizing on our soil of many branches of production hitherto all but con- 
fined to the Old World, while it would strengthen and extend those which have already a foot 
hold among us. 

It will give careful attention to progress and improvementin Agriculture, doing its best at 
once to bring marketa to the doors of our farmers and teach them how to make the most of the 
opportunities thus afforded them. 

It will devote constant attention to Markets, especially for Agricultura) Products, with intent 
to save both producer and consumer from being victimized by the speculator and forestaller. 

And, giving fuir scope to Current Literature, to the proceedings of Congress, and to the gen- 
eral News of the Day, it hopes to retain its old patrons und attract many new to bear them com- 
pany. 


We rarely employ traveling agents, as so many impostors are habitually prowling in the as» 
sumed capacity as solicitors for journals. We prefer that our subscribers shall pay their money 
to persons they know and of whose integrity they are assured. Any friend who believes he will 
do good by increasing the circulation of TuE TRIBUNE is authorized to solicit and receive sub- 
scriptions, Specimen copies will be promptly sent without tharge to those requiring them, and, 
we Feet 1 friends will be moved to ask their neighbors and acquaintances to join in making 
up their clubs. 


THE GREAT FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


The New York Weekly Tribune, 


Is printed on a large double-medium sheet, making eight pages of sixcolumnseach. It contains 
all the important Editorials published in the DAILY TRIBUNE, except those of merely local inter- 
est; also Literary an1 Scientific Intelligence; Reviews of the most interesting and important 
new Books; the Letters from our large corps of correspondents; the latest news received by 
Telegraph from Washington and other parts of the country : a Summary of all important intel- 
ligence in this city and elsewhere; a Synopsis of the piocecdings of Congress and State Legisla- 
ture when in session; the Foreign news received by every steamer; Exclusive Reports of the 
Proceedings of the Farmers’ Club of the American Institute; Talks about Fruits and other 
Horticultural and Agricultural inform:tion essential to country residents; Stock, Financial, 
Cattle, Dry Goods and General Market Reports, making it both for variety and completeness, 
altogether the most valuable interesting and instructive Weexty NEWS PAP ERA published in the 
world. 


The Full Reports of the American Institute Farmers’ Club, and the various Agricultural Ee- 
ports, in each number, are richly worth a year’s subscription. 


TERMS. 
Mail subscribers, single copy, 1 year—52 numbers, - - - $2 00 
Mail subscribers, Clubs of five, — — — — — - 900 
Ten copies, addressed to names of subscribers, - - - 1750 
Twenty copies, addressed to names of subscribers, - - - 3400 
Ten copies, to one address, - — — e - — — 16 00 
Twenty copies, to one address, - — . - — — - 3000 


An extra copy will be sent for each club of ten. 

For clubs of twenty, two extra copies, or one copy of the Semi- Weekly, will be sent gratis. 
For clubs of fifty, five copies, or one copy of the Daily Tribune will be sent gratis for one year. 
Subscribers in Canada must send 20 cents in addition, to pay U. 8. postage. 


THE NEW YORK SEWI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE is published every TUESDAY and FRIDAY 
and contaius al! the Editorial articles, not merely local in character; Literary Reviews and Art 
Criticisms; Letters from our large corps of Foreign and Domestic Correspondants; Special and 
Associated Press Telegraphic Dispatches; a careful and cumplete Summary of Foreign and Do- 
mestic News; Exclusive Reports of the Proceedings of the Farmers’ Club of the American In- 
stitute; Talks about Fruit, and other Horticultural and Agricultural information; Stock, Fi- 
nancial, Cattle. Drv Goods and General Market Reports, which are published in the DAILY 
TRIBUNE THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE also gives, in course of a year, THREE or FOUR 
of the Best and Latest Popular Novels by living authors. The cost of these alone, if 
bought in book form, would be from six to eight dollars. If purchased in the English Maga- 
zines from which they are carefully selected, the cost would be taree or four times that sum. 
Nowhere else can so much current intelligence and permanent literary matter be had at so cheap 
arate as in THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE. Those who believe in the principles and approve 
of the character of the Tr'BuN®, can increase ita power and influence by joining with their 
neighbors in forming clubs to subscribe for Tug SemMI-WEEKLY Edition. It will in that way be 
supplied to them at the lowest price for which such a paper can be printed. 


TERMS. 
Mail Subscribers, 1 copy, 1 year, 104 numbers, - - — 400 
do 2 copies, do do. — — — - 7.00 
do. 6 copies, or over, for each copy, - — — 8.00 


On receipt of $30 for ten copies, an extra copy will be sent six months. On receipt of $45 for 
fifteen copies, an extra copy will be sent one year. For $100, we will send thirty-four copies, 
and one copy DAILY TRIBUNE, gratis. 

Subscribers in Canada myst send 40 cents in addition, to pre-pay United States postage. 

DAILY TRIBUNE, $10 per annum. 

Subscribers in Canada must send $1.20 in addition, to pre-pay United States postage. 

Terms, cash in advance. 

Drafts on New York, or Post Office orders, payable to the order of the TRIBUNE, being safer, 
are preferable to any other mode of remittance. Address, N 


January —1868. THE TRIBUNE, Tribune Buildings, New York. 


WALTON’S 
WRITTEN ARITHMETIC, 


Just published, isa Complete Written Arithmetic, embracing in a single volume all 
the important principles and applications usually contained in two or more books. 
It is amply suflicient for all Common and High Schools. 

The book is strictly progressive, developing the subject, not only by the logical ar- 
rangement of topics, but also by the natural sequence of examples. 

It is practical, giving prominence to the actual transactions of business life, and 
pe the methods of business men. 

Much extraneous matter has been excluded. The explanations, the definitions, the 
rules, and the statement of principles, are all given with brevity and clearness. 

The Arithmetic is companied bya KEY, which contains a System of Reviews, 
upon a plan wholly original, by which the number of examples may be increased to 
an unlimited extent, and by which a different example may he assiyned to each pupil 
ata single dictatwn, a feature which will commend it to every practical teacher. 


WALTON’S TABLE 


FOR 
PRACTICE IN THE FUNDAMENTAL OPERATIONS 


ARITHMETIC. 


WITH 


ACCOMPANYING KEY. 


The TABLE consists of twenty-one columns of figures numbered from right to left, 
in twenty-five lines, against which are placed twenty-five letters of the alphabet. By 
its use all possible combinations of numbers may be repeated many times. The 
Table is designed for the pupil. 

The Key contains above two thousand questions upon the Table, with their an- 
swers, arranged in series of from ten to tweuty-five examples in the fundamental 
operations. ‘These are prepared for the teacher, to be used at Dictation Exercises. 


HILLARD’S READERS, 
NEW SERIES. 


FIrLLARD’S PRIMER, OR First READER, (Illustrated.) 

HILLARKD's SECOND READER, (Illustrated.) 

HILL ARD's THirD READER, (Illustrated.) 

HILLARD's FourtH READ ER. (Illustrated.) 

HILLARD’S INTERMEDIATE READER, (Illustrated.) 

HII AnDb's FierH READER, and HILLARD's Sixta READER, with Prof. Bailey s 
Introduction. 
By the following official announcement it will be seen that the New Series of Hill- 
ard’s Readers has just been adopted by the Board of Control of Philadelphia for use 
in all the public schools of that city: 


OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLERS OF PUBLIC e, 


First District of Pennsylvania, 
. Philadelphia, January 11, 1865. 

At a meeting of the Comptrollers of Public Schools, First District of Pennsylvania, 
held at the Comptroller’s Chamber, January 10th, 1865, the following resolution was 
adopted: 

Resolovd, That Hillard's New Series of Readers be introduced to be used in the 
Public Schools of this District. 

From the Minutes. l HENRY W. HALLIWELL, Secretary. 

HILLARD’S NEW SERIES OF READERS have thus been adopted for use, in 
whole or in part, in the four great cities of the Union— 

NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA. BOSTON and CHICAGO. They nre also in 
use in the cities of Washington, Providence, Portland, Cambridge, Charlestown, Sa- 
lem, Hartford, Bridgeport, Fall River, Norwich, &c., &c. 

QS” School officers wishing to examine the Series will apply to the Publishers 

BREWER & TILESTON, 

March—1865. l 181 Washington Street, Boston 


— — — — — — — — ee eo, eee 


VALUABLE EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 


Published by J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Philadelphia. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Mxrnops or Instruction: Or, that part of the Philosophy of Education which 
treats of the Nature of the several branches of Knowledge, and the methods of teach- 
ing them according to that Nature. By James Pyle Wickersham, A. M., Principal 
Pennsylvania State Normal School at Millersville. 12mo. $1.76. 


RitTEr’s COMPARATIVE GEOGRAPHY. Lectures on Comparative Geography, by 
Carl Ritter, late Professor of Geography in the University of Berlin. Translated for 
the use of Seminaries and Colleges by Rev. Wm. L. Gage. 1 vol. 12mo. $1.50. 


i State Normal School, Millersville, Pa., April 27th, 1865. 

I have read Ritter’s “ Comparative Geography,” as translated by William L. Gage, 
with very great satisfaction. Itis a comprehensive, compact, and clear statement of 
the great principles of Geographical Science. Geography, as presented in our ordi- 
nary treatises, is notat all a science, but merely a collection of facts and fragments; 
in this book, however, all details find their proper place in a philosophical system. No 
teacher of Geography should be without the book. J. P. WICKERSHAM. 


School. Ecoxomy: A Treatise on the Preparation, Organization, Employment, 
Government, and Authorities of Schools. By James Pyle Wickersham, A. M., Prin- 
cipal of the Penn. State Normal School at Millersville. 12mo. $1.60. 


From the Massachusetts Teacher. 

We heartily invife the readers of the Teacher to examine this excellent volume, be- 
lieving that it will tend to hasten the time when teaching will be recognized as a pro- 
fession, and the teacher be so fitted for his work as to command the respect of the 
wise and good. : 


~ MENTAL GEOMETRY: Or, Generalizations of Geometrical Demonstrations in Planes, 
Solids, and Spherics. Designed as a Manual for Teachers and for Students of High 
Schools, Normal Schools, and Colleges, and intended to subserve thesame purpose in 

- Geometrical Science as a Mental Arithmetic in Arithmetical Science. By Henry H. 
Holloway. 12mo. $1.50. 


From E. Otis Kendall, Prof. Mathematics, University of Pennsylvania. 

I am of the opinion that it will prove a very valuable addition to the success of 
teaching Geometry. It should be in the hands of all teachers, and as a book of ref- 
erence in those of all mathematical students. 

From Horatio N. Robinson, LL.D., Author of Course of Mathematics. 

The work is a master-piece. 


Lixcoun’s Botantigs. I. Lincoln's Botany for Beginners: an Introduction to Mrs 
Linco!n’s “ Lectures on Botany.“ For the use of Public Schools, and the younge 
pupils of higher Schools and Academies. By Mrs. Almira Lincoln Phelps, author o 

Lincoln's Botany,“ Phelps’ Chemistry, Philosophy,” etc. 12mo. 60c. | 
II. Lincoln’s Lectures on Botany. Revised and enlarged. Familiar Lectures on 
Botany, explaining the Structure, Classification and Uses of Plants, illustrated upon 
the Linnæan and Natural Methods; with a Flora for practical Botanists, for Colleges, 
Schools, and Private Students. By Mrs. Almira H. Lincoln, (now Mrs. Lincoln Phelps.) 
late Principal of the Patapsco Institute of Maryland, author of a series of works on 
Botany, Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, ete., etc. New edition, revised and enlarged, 
and illustrated by many additional Engravings. With a Supplement, containing a 
familiar Introduction to the Natural Orders, aud an Artificial hey for Analysis of the 
same. 12mo. $2.00. 


A GUIDE To EXPERIMENTS IN PHILOSOPHY. FRICK's PHYSICAL TECHNICS: Or, 
Practical Instructions for making Experiments in Physics and the construction of 
Physical Apparatus with the most limited means. Dy Dr. I. Frick, Director of the 
High School at Freiburg, and Professor of Physics in the Lyceum. Translated by 
Prof. John D. Easter, D. D. 1 vol. 8vo. Amply Illustrated. $3.00. 


“ We cordially commend this book to all teachers of Physics, and especially to those 
whose situation or circumstahces cut them off trom access toa good collection of Phy- 
sical Instruments. x * * While the most expert demonstrator may gain some useful 
hints from Dr. Frick’s book, the less experienced teacher and student will find it an 
available vade mecum in the Physical Laboratory.’’—| Silliman’s Journal. 


Crooks AND SchEM's NEw LATIN-ENGLISH School, LEXICON. On the basis o 
the Latin German Lexicon of Dr. C. F. Ingersley. By G. R. Crooks, D. D., and A. J 
Schem, A. M. 1 vol. Svo. $3.50. 


From Prof. H. B. Smith, Union Theological Seminary. 

It seems to me to be admirably adapted to its object —erring neither on the score of 
redundancy nor deficiency. * * * The introduction of synonyms, of etymologies 
and of proper names, adds much to its value. Clearness, conciseness, and remarka- 
ble adaptation to use, are among the valuable qualities of your work. & * * I trust 
this volume may have the suceess it so richly deserves. 


SARGENT’S 
ENTIRELY NEW 


` SERIES OF READERS, 


AND PRONOUNCING SPELLER. 


The Standard Primer, Part Second—(Illustrated.) Pages, 72 
” „First Reader as 120 
(44 6. Second 66 66 66 66 66 916 
a“ 66 Third 46 40 4 66 66 916 
(X9 és Fourth 66 66 66 66 336 
60 ee Fifth 66 6 (13 66 528 
“ Pronouncing Spelling Book, 168 


In consequence of the great success of Mr. EPES SARGENT, in his 
speciality of preparing Readers for schools, there has been a large demand 
for new books from him; and he has consequently prepared an entirely new 
and approved Series of Readers. : 

The smaller books are beautifully illustrated, and all those improvements, 
which constant consultation with our best teachers has suggested are included. 

GS We defy contradiction in saying that the Series is the Best, the Hand- 
somest, the most Carefully Prepared, and, we may add, the Cheapest, ever 
published. 

Mr. Sargent’s long experience, careful scholarship, high culture as a lite- 
rary man, and acknowledged taste, ‘added to his aumitted success in ONB 
Series of Readers, of which millions are sold annually, are a guarantee that 
committees will find it for the interest of schools to examine his New Series 
before making any change. 

& The mos: striking evidence of his previous success may be found in 
the extent to which the latest compilers of Readers and Speakers have made 
use of his original labors in selecticn; his works appearing to have been 

Tae MAGAZINE from which compilers have taken nearly two-thirds of 
their pieces. 


THE NEW FIFTH READER, 


jast issued, by far the most scientific and practical book of its class before the 
public. The ELOCUTIONARY INTRODUCTION embraces all the in- 
struction of any practical value; and the Reading-Lessons comprise the best 
elocutionary pieces inthe language. It is eminently a book FOR THE TIMES 
AND UP WITH THE TIMES. 


SARGENTS NEW PRONOUNCING SPELLER, 


has among its features a NEW AND IMPROVED SYSTEM OF NOTATION, an 
ALPHABETICAL INDEX OF REPRESENTATIVE WORDS, and is exciting the 
greatest intcrest among teachers, for the thoroughness and ingenuity of its 
system of indicating pronunciation. 


Copies for examination furnished on receipt of $2. 


JOHN L. SHORRY, Publisher, 
March—1865.—I y. 13 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 


CAMPS GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 


CAMP’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, 


Prepared to accompany Mitchell's e Maps, and designed for Primary Schools anu 
asses. 
This is a sensible book, and presents some important features in striking con 
trast with other Primary Geographies. 
Its DEFINITIONS are illustrated on the true method of “object teaching,”— 
first showing and describing the object, then giving the name. 
The MAP GEOGRAPHY, of which there is a most judicious selection, is arranged 
so that it can be recited and illustrated from the Outline Maps. 
The DescrRIPTIVE Parts are brief, but interesting, and the selection of mat- 


ter throughout is such as young pupils may easily comprehend and study with 
profit. 


CAMP’S INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY, 


Prepared to accompany Mitchell’s Outline Maps, and designed for Intermediate Schools 


and Classes. 

This book contains : 

Ist. INTRODUCTORY LESSON. 

2d. GEOGRAPHICAL DEFINITIONS, illustrated by picture and map repre- 
sentations of the principal bodies of land and water. 

8d. Maps, on the plan of the Outline Maps, each followed by a Key 
and Questions for map exercises. 

4th. DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, presenting in a concise form the more 
important geographical facts relating to each country and the principal cities, 
and in addition, such peculiar characteristics as are the most striking, and such 
as will be the most useful to pupils. 

5th. GENERAL QUESTIONS, following the description of each grand division, 
designed as review questions for the Book and Outline Maps. 

6th. A PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY of all the geographical names used in 


the book. 
CAMP’S HIGHER GEOGRAPHY, 
Prepared to ia Mitchell’s Outline Maps, and designed for Grammar and High 
schools, and the higher classes of District Schools. 


This is a new book, on the plan of the INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY, but 
more extensive. It contains a complete Key to the Outline Maps, a more full 
description of countries, and an outline of Physical Geography. 


CAMP’S MAPPING PLATES, 


Corresponding in size and scales with the maps in the Intermediate and Higher 
Geographies. Price forty cents for set of nine plates. 


MITCHELL’S OUTLINE MAPS, 


Revised, improved, and important new maps added, by DAvip N. Camp, Principal of the 
Connecticut State Normal School, and Superintendent of Common Schools. Price 
$20.00 per set. 


Camp’s GEOGRAPHIES have a uy of plan, and a conciseness and perspicuity 
of style, rarely found in a series of school-books; while the use of the OUTLINE 
Maps, combined with lessons from the Geographies, is systematized, simplified, 
and made in the highest degree practical. 

With this Series, a thorough course of Geography may be obtained more easily, 
and in much less time than is usually given to the study. 

Copies will be sent by mail, for examination, on receipt of half the retail price. 


O. D. CASE & CO., Publishers. 


HARTFORD Conn 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. 


A BOOK FOR EVERY TEACHER OF ARITHMETIC. 
A BOOK FOR EVERY SCHOLAR IN ARITHMETIC. 


QUESTIONS 


ON THE 


PRINCIPLES OF ARITHMETIC, 


DESIGNED 
To indicate an Outline of Study. 
To excite among Pupils a spirit of Independent Inquiry, 
Especially fitted to facilitate a thorough system of Reviews, 
Adapted toany Text-Books and to all grades of Learners, 


By JAMES L. EATON, M. A., 


AUTHOR OF A SERIES OF ARITHMETICS, &o. 


It should be the chief aim in teaching Arithmetic to lead the learner to a clear un- 
derstanding of the PRINCIPLES of the Science.” —Hox. JOHN D. PHIL- 
BRICK, Superintendent of the Public Schools of Boston. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF USING THESE QUESTIONS: 

1. They are separate from any text-books, and equally well adapted to all 
text-books, and on this acconnt they present all the benefits of the QUES- 
TION METHOD, and none of its defects. 

2. They indicate a definite outline of study, and afford a substantial guide 
to the pupil in the preparation of his lesson. 

3. They incite the pupil to inquiry, awakening that thirst for knowledge 
which is the best motive to its acquirement. | 

4. They open up the several subjects by such short and suggestive steps, 
one question following upon another in the chain, that the pupil is thus led 
to follow out and develope the subject for himself. 

5. By inciting the pupil to inquiry, and guiding him in developing the 
subject for himself, they subserve the highest and only true style of teach- 
ing; namely, TO DRAW OUT AND DEVELOPE THE FACULTIES, and thus 
LEAD the pupil, instead of dictating to him or driving him. 

6. They afford the best means for frequent reviews and examinations, 
since it is the Principles of Arithmetic that should be reviewed, and not the 
mechanical operations. l 

7. The use of these questions will not fail to ground the principles of 
Arithmetic in the mind of the pupil, and thus give him the Key which will 
command all practical operations. 

8. For those teachers whose time is closely occupied with large classes- 
and large schools, the use of these Questions will save much labor, while 
they will produce the best results in scholarship. 

"> These Questions are published in the form of a Pamphlet and sold 
at a very low price to render it easy for all schools to supply themselves 
with them. N 

As they are not in the form of, nor designed for, a text-book, they do not 


require to be formally adopted by Boards of Education, but the use of them, 


like cards or other illustrations, WILL DEPEND ON THE OPTION OF TEACH- 
ERS. 
FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
PRICE 12 Cents, Teachers supplied at $9 per hundred. 
{<= Specimen copy mailed to Teachers on receipt of ten cents. 


Address TAGGARD & THOMPSON, Publishers, 
29 Cornhill, Boston. 


The Connecticut 
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PURLISHED MONTHLY 


{UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE 


| State Genchers’ Association. 


DAVID N. CAMP, New Britain, Resident Editer. 


Vol, 33h, FEBRUARY, 1866. 


New SERIES, Vor. XIII., No. 2. 
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= TERMS — One Dollar a year, spoki in advonce All remittances, letters and communica- 
be addressed to DAVID N. CAMP, New BRITAIN, Conn. 
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SCHOOL FUR ITURE. 


ROSS: 


SCHOOL FURNITURE MORK. 


Desks and Chairs, 
Teachers’ Desks and Tables, 
Tablet Stands, 
Map Stands, 
Blackboard Wipers, 
Boston Primary School Slates, 


ALSO, 


J. W. ROSS’ PATENT INK-WELL, 
OR FONT FOR SCHOOL DESKS, 


Greatly superior to any ink-well heretofore used. 


An illustrated Catalogue and information forwarded, on appli- 
cation, by mail or otherwise. 

Every article of School Furniture from this Establishment will be 
warranted. All communications may be addressed to 


JOSEPH L. ROSS, 


Office,---Chardon, opp. Hawkins Street, 


(Near the Revere House,) Boston, Mass. 
May—1865. 
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ANNALS OF EDUCATION. 


VoL. XIII. NEW BRITAIN, FEBRUARY, 1666. No. 2. 


TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

Tue secretary of the State Board of Education in his 
address before the State Teachers’ Association at Williman- 
tic, recommended as one of the instrumentalities for the im- 
provement of schools, the forming of Teachers’ Associations, 
and associations of the friends of education in a town, a 
circle of towns, or a county. So much has been said upon 
the benefits of association and the principle bas been so 
generally adopted in the efforts to advance almost every good 
or great enterprise, that no space need be used to advocate 
its general importance. And by analogy, we may infer that 
if associations are aids in the. advancement of the interests 
of science, morals and religion, they may also be useful to 
advance the cause of popular education. If regular or stated 
meetings of clergymen, physicians and farmers are found 
profitable, may it not be supposed that meetings of teachers 
will also be conducive to the godd of those who meet, and 
to the work in which they are engaged ? 

But the results of educational associations are not prob- 
lematical or to be inferred from analogy alone. The expe- 
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34 ISLC Teachers’ Associations. 


rience of half a century has demonstrated their value and 
shown their effects upon the cause of education. The 
American Institute of Instruction during its existence of 
more than a third of a century has had an important influ- 
ence upon education in New England and especially in Mas- 
sachusetts. The various State Associations now organized 
in nearly every northern and western state; county and town 
associations, and other voluntary associations have all done 


much to awaken an interest in education and advance the. 


cause in different places. As a general rule, the most active, 
earnest and intelligent teachers will assemble at the meet- 


ings of these associations. The lectures given, the discuss- . 


ion of important topics and the general spirit of inquiry 
which is awakened, all contribute not only to the knowledge 
and better preparation of those attending, but also to the 
general stock of information in the community, and to the 
` dissemination of truth in relation to educational improve- 
ments. ; 

In some of our best graded schools, there are meetings of 
all the teachers employed in one building or district, every 
week. At these meetings, different methods of teaching are 
discussed, the management of classes, the manner of con- 
ducting recitations, and the proper means to be used to se- 
cure definite results. The younger and less experienced can 
learn from the older and more experienced. At different 
times, county and town associations have been organized 
and sustained with vigor and success in different parts of the 
state. The Connecticut State Teachers’ Association has 
been sustained and has held its regular and stated meetings 
through the time of the war. But most of the town and 
county associations have ceased to hold their meetings or 
have held them only at long irregular intervals for the last 
four years. 

The war not only withdrew the attention of communities 
from schools and education to the question of national exist- 
ence,—the support of government, and the incidents of the 
rebellion, but it also withdrew a large proportion of young 
and active men from their homes and the state to the army 
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and the battle-field. But the war is closed and peace is 
again established. Business is resuming its accustomed 
channels, questions relating to education may be more calmly 
discussed and more probably -receive the attention of: parents 
and citizens. It seems a favorable time for reorganizing 
teachers’ associations, for holding educational conventions, 
and for discussing educational topics and systems. The 
State Association has become an institution of some perma- 
nency. Its meetings are well attended and are acomplishing 
much good, but they occur only once a year, and do not bring 
together a majority of the teachers of the state. | 

Why can not the county associations be re-organized and 
hold stated’ meetings either monthly, bi-monthly or quarterly? 
Or if associations can not be formed whose boundaries shall 
in all cases correspond to county lines, local associations em- 
bracing a few towns conveniently located could be formed. 
Experienced teachers may not feel the need of these associa- 
tions, but if they can see the benefits which may be derived 
from them, both to schools and to younger and less experienced’ 
teachers, they will not hesitate to make some sacrifice to at- 
tend them and to contribute to their interest and success. 
Town associations of teachers; or of teachers, school officers 
and the friends of education have been productive of much 
good in some parts of the state. They enable teachers to 
become acquainted with each other, with committees and 
school visitors, and give an opportunity to discuss questions 
of local interest. In some towns these associations have 
been the means of awakening an interest in education which 
has secured important improvements in the means of educa- 
tion. 


THE HALF-TIME SYSTEM OF SCHOOL INSTRUCTION. 


[Ir is well known that one of the most serious obstacles to the ed- 
ucation of all the children in our manufacturing districts is, that large 
numbers of these children are placed in the mills at an early age, or 
as soon as they can earn something for their own support, and are 
kept at work until virtually excluded from all the privileges of com- 
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mon schools. This practice is contrary to law, but the law is not 
enforced, because, it is said, that parents can not support their 
families without the pittance received for the labor of these children. 
We have selected the following extract from an able article in the Mass. 
Teacher hoping that it will receive the consideration of teachers and 
school visitors. It is possible that some arrangement may be made by 
which such children as are old enough to labor at all, may earn some- 
thing by working a portion of the day, while a part of the time may 
be given to their education. We have before quoted from Mr. Chad- 
wick’s report. Ep.] 


It may be known to you that the question how to reconcile 
the claims of education and the claims of labor, in the case of 
the vast body of the children of English factory operatives, 
has long perplexed the minds of English philanthropists. ‘So 
bitter is the struggle for very existence with large classes of 
these operatives—it is sad to have to record it of a civilized 
nation—that it is often a question with the parents of the 
laboring population between using the labor of their chil- 
dren to help support the family, or the alternative of destitu- 
tion and starvation withoutit. Yet the state can not suffer 
these children to grow up wholly ignorant and benighted 
heathen. The benevolent Raikes tried to meet the difficulty 
by the establishment of Sunday-schools, with some, but very 
insufficient ¢ ood results. The old Factory Acts contained 
provisions for the education of the factory children, but it 
Was easy to evade them where it was for the interest of both 
-employer and employed to do so. At length that enlight- 
-ened philanthropist, Mr. Edwin Chadwick, whose name has 
been so long and so honorably identified with the English 
Poor- Law Board, and with Sanitary Reformation, proposed 
-that a compromise should be effected by devoting strictly a 

certain small part of each day, say two hours, to learning, 
and the remainder to work; or that, if more convenient, as 
it would be in some occupations, two days, or alternate 
days, as the case might be, should be devoted to study, and 
‘the others to manual labor. It was of course naturally ex- 


„pected that this arrangement would prove to be in the nature 


of a compromise ; that something would have to be deducted 


b 
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from the results of labor on account of education, and some- 


thing from the results of education on account of labor 
that the children would not be so well taught as those who 
went to school all the week, nor their industrial training be 
so perfect as that of those who worked without intermission. 

The experiment has been tried on a very large scale, 
through an extended period of time, and in a great variety 
of labors—in the great cotton-mills, like those of Mr. Akroyd, 
who employs operatives by the thousand; on the great farms 


of Mr. Paget, M. P., and Lord Hatherton, and in the pauper 


schools of the Poor Law Unions; and with this extraordi- 
nary and most unexpecied result, that the children who are 
at school ohly half the time, in intellectual attainments sur- 
pass tke children who are at school all the time, while the 
children who are at work only half the time grow up into 
far more valuable and highly paid operatives than the chil- 
dren who are at work all the time. Thus on both sides the 
old Greek’s paradox is illustrated that the half is sometimes 


more than the whole. 


Í say it isan extraordinary and paradoxical result; and at 
first sight it appears so. But when we examine it closely, 
we shall find nothing extraordinary about it except the blind- 
ness that can advocate any other system. For it is success- 
ful because it follows nature’s teachings, while the other plan 


is too often a failure because it violates the plainest of na- 


ture’s laws. In the Transactions of that learned body, the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, in the 


volume for 1860, there is a paper in the statistical depart- 


ment, by Mr. Chadwick, discussing the subject from a phys- 
iological and psychological point of view, and containing a 
very interesting letter from the most eminent of living com- 
parative anatomists, Prof. Owen. As the volume is not 
very accessible, I propose to give here the most important. 
portions of Mr. Chadwick’s paper. 

Mr. Chadwick entitles his communication a paper “ On 
the Physiological as well as Psychologieal Limits to Mental 
Labor,” and begins as follows: “The business of education 
still requires for its successful prosecution scientific observa- 
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tion and the study of the subject to be operated on—the 
human mind. Even to empirical observation it should have 
suggested itself that the mind has conditions of growth which 
are required to be carefully noted, to adapt the amount of 
instruction intended to be given tu the power of receiving 
it. It is a psychological law that the capacity of attention 
grows with the body, and that at all the stages of bodily growth 
the capacity is increased by the skilful teacher’s cultivation. 
Very young children can only receive lessons of one or two 
minutes’ length. With increasing growth and cultivation 
their capacity of attention is increased to five minutes, then 
to ten; and at from five to seven years of age, to fifteen 
minutes. With growth and cultivation, by the tenth year a 
bright voluntary attention may be got to a lesson of twenty 
minutes, and at twelve years of age, to twenty-five minutes; 
and from thence to fifteen years of age, about half an hour; 
that is to say, of lessons requiring mental effort, as arithme- 
tic, not carried beyond the point at which the mind is fa- 
tigued, with the average of children, and with good teaching. 
By very skilful teachers, and with very interesting lessons, 
the attention may be sustained for longer periods ; but it is 
declared by observers, that prolonged attention beyond aver- 
age limits is generally at the expense of succeeding lessons. 
The preponderant testimony which I have received in the 
course of some inquiries into educational subjects is, that 
with children, at about the average age of ten or eleven, or 
a little more, the capacity of bright, voluntary attention 
which is the only profitable attention—is exhausted by four 
varied lessons on subjects and exercises requiring mental ef- 
fort of half an hour each, in the forenoon, even with inter- 
vals of relief. After the mid-day meal, the capacity of vol- 
untary attention is generally reduced by one-half, and not 
more than two half-hour lessons, requiring voluntary effort, 
can be given with profit. l 
„The capacity of attention is found to be greater in cold 
weather than in hot, in winter than in summer. 
«I also collect that the capacity of voluntary attention 
varies with bodily strength and weakness. It is reported to 
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me, that school boys, of nearly the same age and conditions, 
in the same school-rooms and under the same tuition, being 
weighed and divided into two classes, the light and the 
heavy, the attainments, as denoted by the number of marks 
obtained, was found to be the greatest with the heaviest; 
that is to say, those of the greatest health and bodily strength. 
These were chiefly of town-born children of common hab- 
its. The robust children of rural districts, or less cultivated 
habits of attention, are found to be slower in receiving ideas; 
but with cultivation, they are brought up to equal capacity 
of attention, and to greater retentiveness of the matter taught, 
than the common classes of town-born children. 

“T collect that the good ventilation, lighting, and warming 
of a school-room will augment the capacity of attention of 
the pupils by at least one-fifth, as compared with that of 
children taught in school-rooms of the common construction. 

“There are differences in the capacity of attention in dif- 
ferent races, or in the habits of attention created previously 
to the school period by parents of different races. The teacher 
of a large school in Lancashire, who had acted as a school 
teacher in the southern counties, rated the capacity of atten- 
tion of the native Lancashire children as five to four, as 
compared with those in Norfolk. In other instances the dif- 
ferences are wider. 

« Experienced teachers have testified to me that they can 
and do exhaust the capacity of attention to lessons requiring 
mental effort of the great average of children attending the 
primary schools of England in less than three hours of daily 
book instruction; viz.: two hours in the morning and one 
hour after the mid-day meal. 

“Infants are kept in school, and the teacher is occupied in 
amusing and instructing them for five or six hours, but the 
duration of the mental effort in the aggregate bears only a 
small proportion to the whole time during which they are 
kept together. Even the smaller amount of mental effort in 
infant schools is, however, subject to dangerous excess. I 
am assured by a teacher in the first infant school established 
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in Scotland that he did not know a preéminently sharp child 
who had in after life been mentally distinguished. 

„In common schools on the small scale, the children will 
frequently be not more than one-half the time under actual 
tuition; and in schools deemed good, often one-third of their 
time is “wasted in changes of lessons, and operations which 
do not exercise, but rather impair the receptive faculty. 

“Tt may be stated, generally, that the psychological limit 
of the capacity of attention, and of profitable mental labor, 
is about one-half the common school-time of children, and 
that, beyond this limit, instruction is profitless.” 

This is a startling statement, that we are spending full 
half our school-time in wearing ourselves out to worse than 
no purpose. But Mr. Chadwick goes on to corroborate it 
by further evidence. This I establish,” he says, “in this 
way. Under the Factories Act, whilst much of the instruct- | 
ion is of an inferior character and effect, from the frustration 
of the provisions of the original bill, there are now numerous 
voluntary schools in which the instruction is efficient. 
The limit of the time of instraction required by the statute 
in these half-time schools for factory children is three hours 
of daily school teaching; the common average being six in 
summer, and five in winter. There are, also, pauper indus- 
trial schools, where the same hours (three daily, or eighteen 
in the week), or the half-time instruction are prescribed; 
which regulation is in some instances carried out on alternate 
days of school-teaching, and alternate days of industrial 
occupation. Throughout the country there are now mixed 
schools, where the girls are employed a part of the day in 
needle-work, and part of the day in book instruction. Now, 
I have received the testimony of school inspectors and school 
teachers, that the girls fully equal in book attainments the 
boys, who are occupied during the whole day in book in- 
struction. The preponderant testimony is, that, in the same 
schools where the half-time factory pupils are instructed with 
the full-time day scholars, the book attainments of the half- 
time scholars are fully equal to those of the full-time schoi- 
ars; that is, the three hours are as productive as the six 
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hours’ mental labor daily. The like results are obtained in 
the district. pauper schools. In one large establishment, con- 
taining about six hundred children, one-half girls, and one- 
half boys, the means of industrial occupation were gained 
for the girls before any were obtained for the boys. The girls 
were, therefore, put upon half-time tuition; that is to say, 
their time of book instruction was reduced from thirty-six 
hours to eighteen hours per week, given on the three alternate 
days of their industrial occupation; the boys remaining at 
full school time of thirty-six hours per week,—the teaching 
being the same, and by the same teachers, with the same 
school attendance in weeks and years in both cases. On the 
periodical examination of ‘the school, surprise was expressed 
by the inspectors at finding how much more alert, mentally, 
the girls were than the boys, and in advance in book attain- 
ments. Subsequently, industrial occupation was found for 
the boys, when their time of book instruction was re- 
duced from thirty-six hours to eighteen; and after a while 
the boys were proved, upon examination, to have regained 
their previous relative position, which was in advance of the 
girls. The chief circumstances to effect this result. as re- 
_ spects the boys, were the introduction of active bodily exer- 
cises, the naval and military drill, and the reduction of the 
duration of school-teaching to within what appear to me to 
be the psychological limits of the capacity of oe at- 
tention.” 


For the Common School Journal. 
WRITING. 

Stanpine by a U. S. Paymaster, who was examining a 
large number of signed rolls, my attention was called to the 
signatures of some of those who were fighting our battles. 
While with pride I observed in their chirography the indica- 
tions of an intelligent soldiery, the rolls were not without the 
his + mark autographs. Curiosity prompting, the inquiry 
was made, what state furnished the least number of those 
unable to write their names on the pay roll. The reply was 
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Connecticut, I raised my cap to the compliment, for I 
knew something of the armed intelligence she meet sent to 
the field. 

While perhaps ihres was truth in the reply, statistics show, 
that Connecticut, prodigal in her free schools, does not stand 
first on the list of those states having a small percentage of 
adult population unable to read or write. Why? Is it the 
fault in any way of our common schools, that there are any 
deprived of the ballot, and the advantages of is able 
both to read writing and to execute it? 

Writing is professedly taught in all the public schools, and 
yet in the United States, where there are upwards of 80,000 
public schools, there are nearly one million adults, born on 
American soil, who can not read and write. This does not 
include the negro. In the state of New York there are more 
than 30,000 adults, American born, who can neither read nor 
write, and that state has 12,000 public schools. Connecticut 
has but 1,293 native adults unable to read and write. 

These figures are not sufficient however to represent the en- 
tire number who can not write. Every teacher who has 
taught ina large manufacturing district has observed, that 
there is a class of scholars, not inconsiderable in number, who 
never reach the higher departments, even of a graded school. 
They pass from the Alphabet Room to the Primary, from 
the Primary to the Secondary, and there graduate, or enter 
the Junior only to remain until their parents find a situation 
for them in the cotton mill or work shop. With very many, 
their school days are over before they have attained the age 
of twelve. They have learned to read, but not to write, for 
that is only taught “higher up,” and thus they are left to grow 
up in ignorance of an art so important. Do you say that 
this is not the fault of the school, but of the parents, or the 
misfortune of their poverty? We reply not so, if such schol- ` 
ars can be taught writing in the lower departments. Can 
they? We reply affirmatively. Most scholars receive some 
instruction in drawing while in the Primary Room. For 
that purpose the slate and blackboard are used. In order to 
impress their minds with the form of the Roman letters, they 
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are taught “to print.” Even those primary teachers, most 
zealous in object teaching have overlooked the fact, or rather 
have never looked upon it at all, that “ Form” can be culti- 
vated as well by making the script letters, and in practicing 
the elements, as in forming Hexagons, Triangles and Paral- 
lelopipedons. Most primary rooms are furnished with 
alphabetical charts of the Roman letters. Along side, a chart 
of the Script should be saspended. As soon as the scholars 
have learned the former, and commenced reading, let the 
latter be taught them. There is yet one thing needed in the 
Primary and Secondary rooms, which we commend to the 
consideration of School Book Publishers, and that is a Pri- 
mary Reader printed in the Script of the same number in 
the series, as the one printed in Roman. Scholars could 
then be taught to read writing, and thus become familiar 
with connected letters before learning to form them. The 
zealous teacher can supply this deficiency by writing on the 
blackboard some of the short stories, selected from the Pri- 
mary reader. This may seem a questionable innovation. 
It is nevertheless practical. 

As soon as they are promoted into the Secondary, they 
should be exercised in the copy-book. Take No. 1, in some 
series. The trouble occasioned by the use of ink need be 
no objection. Use lead pencils. Let these be of proper and 
uniform length, and, kept in the teacher’s desk, except during 
the writing exercise. Scholars can be taught how “to hold 
the pen” quite as well with a pencil as with a penholder. 
The teacher should have a system for the distribution and 
collection of books and pencils, so as to avoid confusion. 
Beside the teacher must be familiar with some good system 
of Penmanship, or be able to originate and employ some effi- 
cient plan of instruction in order to carry the school up, 
step by step, from the simplest lines and elements, to the 
formation of letters and words. On her desk there should be 
a book in which should be neatly pasted the choicest speci- 
mens of such letters as the scholars have practiced upon. 

If the teacher is skilful, zealous and endowed with na- 
tive born tact, she can present many incentives for her schol- 
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_ ars to execute well the letter or word to be imitated. If she 
is persistent in her eudeavors she can materially lessen the 
number of such as go out of the school room into the worke 

shop and factory, unable to write. H. C. DP). 


í 


CLASS DRILLS IN ORAL SPELLING. 


Require the copying of the spelling lesson on siate or 
paper as an indispensable part of its preparation. The eye 
must be trained to recognize the written form of words. If 
the lesson is written carelessly or incorrectly, require the work 
to be done over. Young pupils should be required to divide 
words into syllables by means of a hyphen—not a dash. The 
length of the hyphen as compared with the width of the letter 
o, should be noticed. Too great a distance between the syl- 
lables destroys the natural appearance of words, and thus 
subverts one very important object of the exercise of waung 
the lesson. 

To secure accuracy in copying the spelling lesson, require 
your classes “to read the words assigned from the slate— 
not from the book. Without some such check, pupils will 
form careless habits in copying, and thus fail to fix the exact 
written form of words in the mind.. In this reading exercise 
the words should be properly divided into syllables, and each 
syllable correctly pronounced. The pupils should not be per- 
mitted to pitch their voices upon a high key, and drawl out 
the words as if each was to be heard by the distant hills. 
The “spelling tone,” so common in our schools, is an intol- 
_ erable nuisance. The other extreme of mumbling the words, 
should be carefully avoided. Each element and syllable 
should be enunciated distinctly, in a full, natural tone of 
voice. 

As soon as classes can write with sufficient facility, the 
spelling exercise should be conducted, in advance lessons, by 
requiring the words to be written from dictation. The words 
may be examined by the pupils by exchanging slates (if a 
school is honest), or by a few pupils selected on account of 
their accuracy, or by the teacher. 
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In addition to the above suggestions, we offer a few prac- 
tical hints on the conducting of the spelling exercise when 
the pupils spell orally—a task requiring high skill on the 
part of the teacher. 

Always have a high standard. As a general rule, teachers 
of spelling assign too many words for a lesson. No more 
words should be assigned than a pupil can fully master with 
reasonable diligence. Instead of being able to spell most of 
the words pronounced, he should spell every word with accu- 
racy and certainty. This should be the standard. Anything 
less than this is evidence of a want of thoroughness. If pu- 


pils know they can miss one word creditably they will care 
less about. missing two or even more. We have known 


teachers to fix their standard even lower than one word, 
looking upon two or three failures in twice as many trials as 
very creditable spelling. Indeed, many teachers have no 
standard at all. We are aware that perfect accuracy can not 
be seeured in classes composed of pupils of unequal attain- 
ments. A few failures may be made to occur. Still this 
fact does not make the standard a nominal one. - Perfect 
accuracy is the aim of the pupil; for this he studies. Even 
one failure disappoints and nerves him to the effort “to do 
better.” 

In addition to the requirement of accuracy, the teacher 
should secure the spelling of every word before the pupil is 
released from the task. An excellent plan is to require the 
pupil to write each word missed by him from ten to twenty 
times on slate or paper. The teacher should see that the 
work is neatly and accurately done. Another plan is to re- 
quire pupils to remember every failure, and write the words 
missed upon the blackboard. The words may be kept upon 
the board, spelled daily, and finally all reviewed weekly or 
monthly, or both. This can be easily done, if very few fail- 


ures occur, and in well drilled classes this can always be se- 


cured. Interest your pupils in spelling; be interested your- 
self; abhor poor spelling; set your face against it; and good 
spelling will crown your efforts. 

Permit but one trial on a word. The once very common 
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error of permitting pupils—especially young pupils—to try 
a second time, before regarding their efforts a failure, is even 
more ruinous in its influence, than a low standard in regard 
to the number of words missed. If a pupil can not spella 
word correctly the first time, he does not know its orthogra- 
phy. A success or failure after that is the result of mere 
guessing. It is true that correct spelling on the first trial 
may be a lucky guess. The skillful teacher will, however, 
soon learn to detect a doubt, and give the pupil the benefit 
of a second guess which may not prove so fortunate! 

We need not condemn the pernicious habit of helping pu- 
pils through a word by shakes and nods of the head, by ap- 
proving smiles and telling frowns, and all that sort of folly. 
Such conduct is a vice in the school-room, and should be 
eradicated. The teacher guilty of it ought to be summarily 
expelled as a nuisance. And yet we have seen teachers of 
small children go even farther than this, by actually articula- 
ting the letters. We now recall one or two instances of ex- 
amining a class with the teacher at our back trying to tele- 
graph what she had been accustomed to communicate with 
less trouble! | 

The practice of permitting pupils to assist each other by 
signs, whispering, etc., makes the spelling exercise a farce 
and a mockery. If this is done by the pupil adroitly and 
deceitfully, it becomes an abomination. Such an exercise 
might very properly be called a lesson in lying by means of 
spelling. A drill in spelling should throw the pupil upon his 
own knowledge and resources, completely and thoroughly. 
There should be no guessing or assisting. 

Try to make pupils miss. The custom of pronouncing all 
the words of a spelling lesson in order and each word but 
once, is a dull and almost useless routine. One object of a 
spelling exercise is to fix the exact orthography of each word 
in the memory; to “set” the impressions received during 
study. Now the orthography of most English words is nat- 
ural or easy; other words are spelt artificially, and are known 
as difficult words. The orthography of the word men, for 
example, is natural an- is remembered without special effort; 
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the word mien, on the contrary, is artificial, and is liable to 
be misspelled. These difficult words in each lesson should 
receive the most attention. They should be pronounced and 
repronounced, and in such a manner as to make each pupil 
know he is right. The habit of saying neat, only when a 
word is missed, and always pronouncing another word as 
svon as the last is spelled correctly, should be avoided. This 
is an assistance to the pupil, and destroys self-reliance. He 
knows from the last pupil’s spelling how not to spell the 
word, and is thus assisted to spell it correctly. 

Words whether spelled correctly or incorrectly should often 
be passed to other pupils, and always in such a manner as to 
prevent one pupil’s depending upon the spelling of another. 
We regard this an important suggestion. The best teacher 
of oral spelling we have ever known, was very skillful in this 
direction. Next” simply passed the word to another for his 
spelling and neither the tone nor countenance of the teacher 
gave a trace of a decision as to the last pupil’s effort. Indeed 
the “evidences” were very liable to mislead the dependent pupil. 
Her spelling classes were always wide awake and attentive; 
for while her pupils generally spelled “ by turn” the except- 
ions were so numerous that each member was obliged to 
spell, mentally at least, every word. No one really knew to 
whom a word was coming for a second trial. It was very 
likely to fall just where it was least expected. She pronounced 
the words rapidly, and the spelling was instantaneous, if at 
all. In a few weeks, she established among a class of care- 
less, guessing, uncertain, blundering spellers, habits of accu- 
racy and certainty. Her pupils did not use each other for 
crutches. She tried to make her pupils miss, and when she 
could not succeed, she called the exercise “a good recitation.” 

An excellent plan to securé independence in a spelling 
class is always to pronounce the next word, not indicatiag 
whether tbe last word was spelled correctly or incorrectly. 
If a word is spelled wrong, it is the business of the pupil 
.to notice the error and correct it before spelling the word as- 
signed to him. All who permit a misspelled word to pass 
should be marked as failing. 
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Pronounce the words correctly. There are two very com- 
mon errors in pronouncing words. One consists in giving a 
wrong vowel sound in unaccented syllables. This is some- 
times done humanely to keep pupils from missing. The 
word grammar, for example, is pronounced, without accent, 
gram-mar ; edible, ed-i-ble; vanity, van-t-ty; syllable, syl-da- 
ble, ete. 

The other error is the opposite of this, and consists in 
mumbling all unaccented syllables, omitting consonant ele- 
ments, and reducing all short vowels to an obscure short u 
ort. The word excellent, for example, is pronounced ez- 
sulunt; government, gov-ur-munt; separate, sep-rit, etc. It 
is true that the vowels have alike the sound of short u, in 
many words. In other words, however, equally if not more 
numerous, each of these vowels has its own short sound, 
though obscure. The voice should certainly mark the dif- 
ference between these short vowels in unaccented syllables, 
whenever such difference exists. 

Every word should be pronounced in a spelling exercise 
precisely as it would be spoken in distinct, slow reading. 
The voice should be natural. Avoid the “spelling tone.” 
Unless the pupil is deaf, never repeat a syllable by itself. 

Secure the correct pronunciation of each syllable. We 
find very few classes taught to pronounce the first syllable of 
such words as away, afraid, enough, Italian, etc., or the last 
syllable of pity, lily, many, shadowy, etc. In speaking these 
words, what element represents the single vowel? This 
sound should be given as the pronunciation of the syllable 
in spelling. 

It is also quite common to permit pupils to pronounce 
syllables incorrectly. The third syllable of hypocrisy, for 
example, is pronounced as a syllable with i long, but as a 
part of the word with i short. Now each syllable should be 
pronounced by itself precisely as when the whole word is 
spoken. Great care should be taken to avoid the error, 
which is found in some of our readers, of separating final - 
ed from the preceding letters, when it is not thus separated 
in the proper pronunciation of the word. Hatched (pro- 
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nounced hatcht) should not be divided into two syllables, as 
hatch-ed. The ed should be united with the other letters, 
and the whole pronounced as a word of one syllable. 

Review often and advance slowly. The practice of taking 
classes half through a speller every term is a great mistake. 
The mere fact that a class can spell all the words of a les- 
son the next minute after closing the book, is no evidence 
that the same can be done in one week, one day, or even in 
one hour. But the value of a spelling exercise depends 
upon the permanency of its influence. If lesson after lesson 
is assigned, spelled, passed by, and forgotten, the exercise is 
in a measure profitless. The orthography of words can 
only be fixed in the memory by constant and persistent 
reviews. The difficult words of the preceding lesson or 
lessons should be brought up daily. Nor is this enough. 
Let every fifth exercise be a review of the last four. 

The plan of examining classes upon every ten lessons of 
the speller before permitting them to advance, is a good one. 
The test should be thorough and searching. At least ninety- 
five per cent. of the words pronounced should be spelled 
correctly as a condition of advancement. If a perfect stan- 
dard is insisted upon in each daily exercise, not more than 
five per cent. of the difficult words of ten lessons should be 
missed in an oral test or examination. Proceed with the 
next ten lessons in the same manner. Review and examine. 
Then review the preceding ten lessons, and examine the 
class on the twenty lessons. Then advance ten more lessons, 
reviewing and examining as before. Drill, drill, DRIII.— 
Ohio Educational Monthly. 


For the Common chool Journal. 
THE MISSIONARY’S DREAM. 

BY REV. 8. J. WHITON. 
It was a tropic land. The sultry sun 
Of noontide poured down his fiery beams o’er 
Sandy plain, and grove of palm and cocoa. 
They blazed on many a hill-top, where the 

Vou. XIII. 4 
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Rays of God’s own Word had never shone. They 
Lit luxuriant vales, teeming with fruits 

And flowers and richest verdure, and smiling 

In all the beauty of perpetual 

Spring ;—and yet there Eden-spots were veiled in 
Deepest darkness, for here had never flowed 

The Gospel’s sweetly-sounding words. 


Weary 
And long had been his morning labors, and 
The tired workman sat him down to rest. He 
Was a Herald of the Cross,—one to whose 
Soul God’s voice had spoken, “ Go ye far hence, 
And break the Bread of Life to hungering ones.” 
And gladly he had left his own sweet home, 
Far o’er the waters, and sundered every 
Tender tie that bound him to his native 
Land. He girded on his armor, and went 
Forth to labor in the distant vineyard ; 
And through many a changing scene of light 
And shade, his Father’s hand had led him up 
Till now. Slowly his mind ran back o’er all 
The past, and in the sadness of his soul 
He cried; “Where is the fruit of all my toils? 
Where are the golden harvest-sheaves gathered 
From these white fields? Where is the seed Tve sown 
In weakness and in tears? Where are the souls 
I’ve led to God? Tve tried to gather home 


‘The erring ones,—to win the heathen to 


The fold of Christ,—to lift the standard of 

The Cross where’er I went; and yet alas, 

How many, O how many! who of't have 

Heard the blessed path of life described, have 
Turned away and still kept on in sin. And 

For these pr&cious souls how oft I’ve toiled and 
Wept and prayed, and prayed and wept and toiled 
Again. I know the work is God’s, and will 

At last prevail,.but oh how sad to see 

The fruit so long delayed.” 


He slept and dreamed 


An angel stood beside him, and, as if 
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In answer to these musings, spoke: Faint not, 

O servant of the living God. To sow 

The seed is thine, — tis God's to give the fruit. 

Sow thou besides all waters, and thou shalt 

Not sow in vain. The seed will never die. 

The harvest-time will surely come, — not as 

Thy feeble arm hath marked it out, perchance, 

But in God's own best way and time. Thy words 
May seem all powerless midst the hosts of 

Sin, but at thy side there walketh one, the 

Lord of Hosts, before whom bend the stoutest 
Hearts, — He will send home the truth. Have faith in 
Him, for He hath promised, and is ever l 
Faithful. Thy Father knows thine inmost soul, 

And every secret tear, and sight and prayer, 
Have left a record in the Book of Heaven. 

Be faithful unto death, and thou shalt have 

A crown of life adorned with many a gem, 
The seals of souls whom God hath given thee. 
Nor shall thine earthly path be very dark. 
There’s joy in doing good—that joy is thine. 
Sometimes the gates of glory are ajar, 

And beams of Heaven’s own light shall shine upon 
Thy soul, and thou shalt catch some lingering notes 
Of anthems pealed from golden lyres, and breathe 
The odorous airs of Paradise: But 

Sweeter far are those dear words of Him who 

Sent thee to thy work, Zo, I am with you 
Always, even to the end?” 


Goop Horr, West AFRICA. 


i 


For the Common School Journal. 
ILLS. STATE TRACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. | 
Tais Association held its twelfth annual meeting at Joliet 
—a town about forty miles west of Chicago—Dec. 26th, 27th 
and 28th, 1865. It was a gratifying success. Over two 
hundred of the best educators of.the state were present, 
among whom were Richard Edwards, President of the Nor- 
mal University, J. L. Pickard, Supt. of schools in Chicago, 
Newton Bateman, Supt. Public Instruction, and N. C. Na- 
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son, Publisher of the Illinois Teacher. The exercises in 
‘vocal music were conducted by Prof. Geo. F. Root of Chi- 
cago in his usual happy manner. Prof. Root is widely known 
in musical circles, both east and west, as a model teacher of- 
music—vocal as well as instrumental. Prof. Mark Bailey, 
of Yale College, gave a lecture on the subject of elocution 
and reading. Prof. Bailey showed himself master of the 
subject, and was highly extolled by all who heard him. Ex- 
ercises in vocal culture were given by Professors T. H. Met- 
calf of Normal, and A. A. Griffith of Batavia. The discus- 
sions, addresses and other exercises of the Association were 
of the highest order. The meeting was pronounced by all 
as one of the most successful and instructive of its kind 
ever held in the state. Pres. Edwards continues his labors 
as editor-in-chief of the Teacher another year. Prof. S. H. 
White of Chicago edits the Mathematical Department. In 
the hands of such men, the Teacher can but be a success. 
We are informed by the publisher that its circulation has 
doubled during the past month. The friends of education 
in Illinois are untiring in their efforts to promote a course of 
instruction that shall compare favorably with any of her 
sister states. E. H. P. 
CHILLICOTHE, III. 


Errect or Goop READING. — A correspondent of the New 
York Observer says: The pleasure of listening to a good 
reader, was never better illustrated than by a little ten-year 
old girl of our acquaintance, a few sabbaths ago. The cir- 
cumstances of the household were such as to render it nec- 
essary for her to be sent alone to church. That day the theme 
of the discourse was the Heavenly City. It was distinctly 
and beautifully read, and when the child returned home, she 
said: ‘Father, did you ever read the twenty-first chapter of 
Revelations, in the Bible?’ ‘Certainly, was the reply. 
But did, you ever read it aloud to us here at home?’ 1 
think so, he answered. Well, father, I dont think you ever 
did; for Mr. F., the minister, read it in church to-day, and it 
was just as if he had taken a pencil and paper, and pictured 
it right out before us.” l 
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STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


State. Location. Name of Principals. 
California, San Francisco, George W. Menns. 
Connecticut, New Britain, David N. Camp. 
Illinois, Normal, Richard Edwards. 
Iowa, Iowa City, David Wells. 
Maine, Farmington, George M. Gage. 
Maryland, Baltimore, M. A. Newell. 
Massachusetts, Westfield, John W. Dickinson. 

í Framingham, George N. Bigelow. 
“ Bridgewater, Abraham B. Boyden. 
“ Salem, Daniel B. Hagar. 
Michigan, Ypsilanti, 
Minnesota, Winona, William F. Phelps. 
New Jersey, Trenton, John S. Hart. 
New York, Albany, Oliver Arey. 
Pennsylvania, Millersville, J. P. Wickersham. 
i Edinboro, J. A. Cooper. 
“ Mansfield, Fordyce A. Allen. 


NATIONAL NORMAL 8CHOOL ASSOCIATION. 
President—Richard Edwards, Normal, Illinois. 
Vice President—John S. Hart, Trenton, New Jersey. 


“ —David N. Camp, New Britain, Conn. 

á E. A. Sheldon, Oswego, New York. 

as — William F. Phelps, Winona, Min. 
Secretary—Daniel B. Hagar, Salem, Mass. 
Treasurer—J. P. Wickersham, Millersville, Pa. 

Annual Meeting—The Association meets the day before 

the annual meeting of the National Teachers’ Association, 
and at the same place with that Association. 


CONN. NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Tnx winter term of the Normal School has just commenced. 
By a law of the last legislature, power was given to those in 
charge of the school to examine candidates, and reject such 
as were not found properly qualified. The board of educa- 
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tion have directed this power to be exercised, and its benefi- 
cial results are already. seen on the school. At the examin- 
ation last term three candidates were rejected as unqualified, 
and six others were admitted only on condition that their 
deficiencies should be made up within four weeks. The 
State Bnard and the faculty of the school have recommended 
applicants for admission-not to present themselves till thor- 
oughly qualified to pass the requisite examination. The class 
examined this term were admitted, with results much higher 
than have usually been obtained. 

The senior class this year is larger than any senior class 
which has been connected with the school before for many 
years.— True Citizen. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


DARIEN. Fitch's Home for the soldiers, located in this town was 
incorporated by the General Assembly in 1864. It was formally 
dedicated in July of the same year, and opened for the reception of 
disabled soidiers, and for the support and education of the children of 
such soldiers. Few soldiers have been received, but the applications 
to have the children accommodated have far exceeded the room yet 
provided. A new building is now in process of erection which will 
much increase the capacity of the institution. It was constituted a 
school district by the last legislature, and a good school has been or- 
ganized. Nearly forty children are now provided for and well in- 
structed. 


MansFIELD. We learn that Mr. Edwin Whitney of this place 
has recovered $11,500 from the boy who set fire to his boarding school, 
by which it was burned down a few months since. We believe the 
hoy attended school but one day, so that his short term was expensive. 
We know Mr. Whitney as an efficient teacher, and we hope that his 
school may be re-established as successful as ever. 


WALLINGFORD. The two districts nearest the center of this place 
have been consolidated, and it is now proposed to build a good school 
house which will accommodate three hundred and fifty or four hundred 
children. The want of a good graded school has long been felt here. 
We hope soon to see one established worthy of the town, which will 
afford the opportunity necessary for the education of all of proper 
age to be found in public schools. 
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West Harrrorp. The Center district of this place have just 
completed a fine brick school house 26 by 40 feet, two stories high 
with slate roof, at a cost of $4,000. When completely furnished with 
modern fixtures throughout, this house will be fully equal to any in 

any country town in the state. 


Sr. Jonx's CoLLEOE—BABRNARD. Hon. Henry Barnard, LL.D. 
has been appointed to the presidency of St. John’s College, Annapolis, 
Maryland, and has, we believe, entered upon the duties of his office. 
Mr. Barnard’s labors in Connecticut and Rhode Island have resulted 
in great benefits to both of these states.in the advancement of the 
cause of education. We believe that he will carry to the institution 
of which he is now president, the requisites for its successful re organ- 
ization, and will be able to aid in an important manner, the further- 
ance of educational interests in Maryland. 


Norwice—Atien. J. W. Allen, Esq, late principal of the 
Grammar School in the Central district, Norwich, has been presented 
with a handsome writing desk and book case by the pupils and citizens 
of that district. The desk was made by Messrs. Gilbert and Lane 
ata cost of about $300. We condense the above from the Aurora, 
and are glad to have an opportunity to record the presentation of so 
proper a testimonial to a teacher who has so faithfully and success- 
fully conducted for ten years, one of the best public schools in the 
state. We hope Mr. Allen’s influence and energy will still be exerted 
for the welfare of schools. 


TARIFFVILLE. The new school house in this village is completed. 
The building is pleasantly situated on an elevated lot with a fine 
prospect. It is 60 ft. by 32, with front projection, 2816 ft. It has 
four study rooms 31 28 ft, with clothes rooms, wardrobes, sinks, &c. 
Height of rooms; basement 12 ft., first story 12 ft., second story 14 
ft. The rooms are furnished with desks and seats from J. L. Russ: 
Boston. Cost of building, $18,000. Much credit is due to the build- 
ing committee for the faithful manner in which they have performed. 
their duties in securing so fine a school-house for this village. The 
school has opened with 225 pupils under the charge of an accom- 
plished teacher, Mr. G. Holcombe of New York, who has compe”. 
tent assistants in the different departments. 
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PERIODICALS. 


The AMERICAN JOURNAL or EpucaTION, edited by Henry Barn- 
ard, LL.D. The December number of this valuable quarterly has 
been received. Its contents are “ Public school Teaching—Can it be 
made a Profession?” by Professor Jewell of the State Normal School, 
Albany. Educational Conventions and Associations in Connecticut 
Vermont —Michigan—and Pennsylvania, a separate article for 
each state, with Biographical sketches of presidents of these associa- 
tions. “ Teachers’ Seminaries or Normal Schools in the United 
States; Sunday Schools and the American Sunday School Union; 
Irish endowed schools; Public instruction in Hanover; School Arch- 
itecture ; National Teachers’ Association; and Educational Associa- 
tions of the United States.” It also contains portraits of Theron 
Baldwin, A. Parish, Charles Davies, David N. Camp, Hiram Orcutt, 
Ira Mahew, J N. Gregory, C. R. Coburn, J. F. Stoddard, F. A. 
Allen, S. P. Bates, and J. B. Wickersham. This Journal is almost 
invaluable to professional teachers, and there is no other work in this 
country which furnishes the educational information it contains. 

Terms, $4.00 a year in advance. 


The Norta AmeERIcAN Review. This quarterly is to continue 
the current year under the charge of Prof. James Russell Lowell 
and Charles Elliott Norton, Esq. The high literary character it has 
sustained in the past will be maintained. The January number con- 
tains several articles of especial importance at this period in our nation’s 
history, and others which will have a permanent value. Its contents 
are: “The Conditions of Art in America; Climatology in the United 
States; Ducal Mantua; Our Financial Future; Courts of Concil- 
iation; Henry Clay; Hours of Labor; The Present State of the 
Prison Discipline Question ; Children’s books of the year ; The Pres- 
ident’s Message; Critical Notices.” 

Terms, six dollars a year, or one dollar and fifty cents per number. 
Ticknor and Fields, Boston. 


“Every SATURDAY,” is the title of a new literary weekly the first 
number of which appeared the first week in January. Each number 
will contain thirty-two large octavo pages printed in double columns 
with an engraved title. It will contain selections from the best for- 
eign literature. Published by Ticknor and Fields, Boston. Terms, 
single numbers, ten cents, Five Dollars a year. 
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WATERBURY American. This valuable paper has been enlarged 
to eight columns on a page, and it is well worthy the prosperity it en- 
joys. We have known its veteran editor for eighteen years, as a good 
friend of schools, and a ready advocate of educational improvements. 
He was secretary of the first Teachers’ Convention held in the Nau- 
gatuck valley in 1847, and by his accurate reports, and the free use 
of his paper did much to extend the benefits of that meeting. His 
journal has ever recognized the importance of public education, and 
advocated judicious measures for increasing the value of schools. 


BLACKWOOpD’s EDINBURGH MaAGazINE. We have received the 
Dec. No. of the reprint of this Magazine. The first article is part 
fourth of “Memoirs of the Confederate war for independence,” by 
Col. Van Borcke, chief of staff to J. E. B. Stuart. It gives a de- 
tailed account of Stewart’s raid into Maryland, the visit of the writer 
to Gen. Fitz John Porter’s head-quarters, and the events transpiring 
in September and October, 1862, viewed from the rebel side. The 
other articles are “ Miss Majoribanks ; The Handy House-Book; Sir 
Brook Fossbrook; Our Invisible Capital A brace of Travelers ;”— 
giving an account of the travel of Vambery in Central Asia and Pal- 
grave in Arabia, “ Educators,” and “ Cornelius O. Dowd, upon Men 
and Women.” The article on Educators has valuable suggestions on 
the development of natural talents and the serveillance of children, 
and contains humorous criticisms on some English schemes of educa- 
tion. L. Scott & Co., N. Y. 


Harrer’s Macazine. Harpers Magazine for February is just 
received. Its contents are “ Blackwell’s Island Lunatic Asylum illus- 
trated; Euthanasy; Heroic Deeds of Heroic men; Charles Ellet and 
his Naval Steam Rams; Sweet Clover; The Red Jacket Medal; 
The Witnesses; Armadale; To the Unreturning Braves; Diamonds 
and other Gems; Christmas Events ; The Holidays; The March to 
the Sea; Charlotte Bronte’s Lucy Snowe; Winning his Spurs; 
Names of Places; Editor’s Easy Chair; Monthly Record of Cur- 
rent events and the Editor's Drawer.“ 


Harpers’ WEEKLY. The tenth volume of Harpers’ Weekly 
commenced the first week in January. This popular illustrated paper 
is devoted to literature, art, social life and politics. Each number 
contains something new and interesting to the general reader, and 
the illustrations are ever attractive to children. Terms: Magazine 
and Weekly each $4 per year. Harper & Brothers, New York. 
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Tue ATLANTIC MontHLy. The February number of this mag- 
azine is its one hundredth issue. It was never before so popular as 
to day, or welcomed by so many readers. This number continues 
“Passages from Hawthorne’s Note Book,” “Doctor Johns,” The 
Chimney Corner,” and “Griffith Gaunt.” The other articles are 
a English Opinion on the American War; The Freedmen’s Story; 
Three Months among the Reconstructionists,” all pertaining to our 
country; “Two Pictures,” a poem; “The Origin of the Gypsies; 
Court Cards; A Landscape Painter,” and “Riviera di Ponente.” 
Terms: $4.00 a year. f 


“Our Youne Forks.” The children watch with interest the ar- 
rival of this monthly, and “the Old Folks” are glad to get it after 
the younger members of the family have read it. The February 
number has several humorous illustrated articles which will exercise 
the imagination, while there are others equally well suited to exercise 
the judgment and reasoning powers. Terms: $2.00. 


THE JOURNAL. To Susscrisers. The low price of the Journal 
will not admit of outlay in the employment of agents, but if each 
subscriber will renew his subscription at once, and interest others 80 
as to extend its circulation, it is believed that its usefulness may be 
materially increased. 

The present number will be sent to all subscribers of last year. 
If any subscriber does not wish to continue the Journal, he is re- 
quested to return it at once, with his name and post office address 


Terms: One Dollar a year, payable in advance. 


The Journal and Atlantic Monthly for 1866, together, Four 
Dollars. The Journal and Our Young Folks, Two Dollars and a 
half. 

All remittances, letters and communications should be addressed to 
the editor, New Britain. 


BOOK NOTICES. 
A HAND Book or LATIN Porrey, by J. Hanson and W. J. Rolfe. Cros 
by and Ainsworth, Boston. 

A book much needed and one that will be highly prized by all who use it. 
Containing selections from Ovid, Virgil and Horace. It combines in one 
neat volume all the Latin Poetry required for admission to the prominent 
colleges, and hence is valuable on the score of economy alone. 

In the text, the editors have followed those authorities considered most 
reliable by the prominent classical instructors of the day. But after all, the 
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main virtue in the book, as it appearsto us, and we consider it a great virtue 
is in the notes. Most editors in the classics seem to forget what these have 
not forgotten, that the main end of reading Dead Languages is not to secure 
a translation with the least possible effort, but to obtain mental drill. And 
the student who uses this work, will not find the difficult labor all performed 
to his hand as is too much the case with authors and many other editors. But 
he will find notes telling him where to take hold of a difficult passage to the 
best advantage. In this department the editors have succeded admirably 
We could have wished to see the notes upon the page with text in all cases 
but that is not an essential point. The book is published in the neat work- 
ing style for which Crosby and Ainsworth are justly celebrated, and we 
moet heartily commend it to all students of Latin Poetry. 


i 


New HELP To READING FOR THE LITTLE FoLkS, R. G. Hibbard & Co. 
Hartford. 


The set of cards published with the above title is designed to aid begin- 
ners in learning to read upon a plan which has been tested and approved by 
many successful teachers. A portion of the cards have printed on them 
cuts of familiar objects with the names in large and small type, while another 
portion have the words without the pictures, but with short sentences. The 
use of these cards, it is believed, will make the first step in reading pleasant 
and help to overcome many of thé obstacles formerly encountered in this 
elementary exercise. 


MORE VALUABLE THAN Treasury NOTES. —How that old cynic, Sam 
Johnson, would have revelled through Webster’s massive new Unabridged ! 
How he would have gloated over its magnificent letter-press and its illustrae 
tions, beautiful as new Treasury Notes, and much more valuable to the stu- 
dent. The Merriams have incurred a fabulous expense in having the whole 
work rewritten, reset, recast and republished. It is not a mere revision, but 
a reconstruction. To secure excellence in typography, it comes from the 
Riverside Press, which is all that need be said about its mechanical execu- 
tion. It is a marvelous specimen of learning, labor, research and taste. It 
is by far the greatest literary work of the age. — Baltimore American. 
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GREEN’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


The attention of teachers and others is invited to this widely known series of Eng- 
lish Grammars, which is the matured result of a long and careful study of the lan- 
guage itself, as well as of the best methods of teaching it. The system by which the 
principles of the language are here exhibited is simple and easy of attainment, and 
differs in many essential particulars from that of any other author. Professor 
Greene’s connection with public schools, normal schools, and teachers’ institutes, has 
given him peculiar facilities for adapting a series of text-books to the wants of the 
different grades of schools; and his success is best manifested by the great popularity 
which these Grammars have attained. l 

The books intended as a connected series are 

I. THE INTRO DUOTION. 
II. THE ENGLISH GRAMMAR. - 
II. THE ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES. 

Either of these is complete in itself, and may be used independently of the others] 

These Grammars are the sole text-books on this subject in the public schools of 
many of our principal cities and towns, and are also used in a large number of the 
best private schools throughout the country. 


Form David N. Camp, State Superintendent of Connecti and Principal of State 
P, peri o icut, ncipal of 


Greene’s English Grammars have been in use in the Connecticut State Normal 
School, and in the model schools connected therewith, for more than ten years, and 
have given almost universal satisfaction. I know of no books that have better stood 
the test of use in classes than Greene’s Grammars and Analysis, and I have found no 
better grammar scholars in the schools of this state than those taught on the system 
of Professor Greene. ` 

The Series furnishes books suitable for different grades of schools, and adapted to 
the best methods of teaching the English language. 


From the late Lorin Andrews, President o Kenyon College, and formerly Superintendent 
of the M mion School. 
With great cheerfulness I give my hearty and unqualified approbation of Professor 
Greene’s English Grammars. During the past year we have used them exclusively 
in the Massillon Union School, and after the fairest and most thorough of all tests 
the searching ordeal of a year's trial in the recitation-room—they have more than 
equaled our expectations. I shall, on all proper occasions, recommend them to teach- 
ers and school officers as the grammars for all grades of our schools. 


WARREN'S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 


WARREN’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, 
WARREN’S COMMON SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, 
WARREN’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 
WARREN’S PHYSICAL AND OUTLINE CHARTS, 7 TABLETS (in preparation.) 
These books form a complete geographical course, adapted to all grades of schools. 
They have recently been thoroughly revised, and now contain all new political and 
territorial changes, with statistics from the census of 1860. The maps and engrav- 
ings are of the very highest order of excellence, and in all the books the maps are in 
same volume with the descriptive text. The series is now used in most of the prin- - 
cipal cities and towns of the United States, and has given great satisfaction wherever 
it has been adopted. 
For introductory terms or further information address 
J. B. COWPERTHWAITE, PHILADELPHIA, 
April, 1865. or F. E. PEASLEE, care of BROWN & GROSS, HARTFORD 


SARGENT’S 
ENTIRELY NEW 
SERIES OF READERS, 


AND PRONOUNCING SPELLER. 


The Standard Primer, Part Second—(Tllustrated.) Pages, 72 
66 rT) (Z 0 66 be 120 


First Reader 
60 66 Second ee 66 et ( t6 916 
ee 40 Third 66 6 te 6 66 216 
(2) te Fourth 6 c6 66 et 336 
(e 40 Fifth ( 6 és 66 528 
“ Pronouncing Spelling Book, 6% 168 


In consequence of the great success of Mr. EPES SARGENT, in his 
e preparing Readers for schools, there has been a large demand 
or new books from him; and he has consequently prepared an entirely new 
and approved Series of Readers. 

The smaller books are beautifully illustrated, and all those improvements, 
which constant consultatjon with our best teachers has suggested are included. 

We defy contradiction in saying that the Series is the Best, the Hand- 
somest, the most Carefully Prepared, and, we may add, the Cheapest, ever 
published. 

Mr. Sargent’s long experience, careful scholarship, high culture as a lite- 
rary man, and acknowledged taste, added to his admitted success in ONB 
Series of Readers, of which millions are sold annually, are a guarantee that 
committees will find it for the interest of schools to examine his New Series 
before making any change. i ` 

G2 The most striking evidence of his previous success may be found in 
the extent to which the latest compilers of Readers and Speakers have made 
use of his original labors in selection; his works appearing to have been 


THE MAGAZINE from which compilers have taken nearly two-thirds of 
their pieces. 


THE NEW FIFTH READER, 


just issued, by far the most scientific and practical book of its class before the 
public. The ELOCUTIONARY INTRODUCTION embraces all the in- 
tsruction of any practical value; and the Reading-Lessons comprise the best 


elocutionary pieces inthe language. It is eminently a book FoR THE TIMES 
AND UP WITH THE TIMES. l 


SARGENT'S NEW PRONOUNCING SPELLER, 


has among its features a NEW AND IMPROVED SYSTEM OF NOTATION, an 
ALPHABETICAL INDEX OF REPRESENTATIVE WorpDs, and is exciting the 
greatest interest among teachers, for the thoroughness and ingenuity of its 
systeur of tndiecating pronunciation. > 

Copies for examination furnished on receipt of $2. 


JOHN L. SHORRY, Publisher, 
March—1865.—ly. 13 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 


VALUABLE EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 


Published by J. B. LIPPINCOTT & COs, Philadelphia. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


METHODS or InstrucTION: Or, that part of the Philosophy of Education which 
treats of the Nature of the several branches of Knowledge, and the methods of teach- 
ing them according to that Nature. By James Pyle Wickersham, A. M., Principal 
Pennsylvania State Normal School at Millersville. 12mo. $1.75. 


RitTER’s COMPARATIVE GEOGRAPHY. Lectures on Comparative Geography by 
Carl Ritter, late Professor of Geography in the University of Berlin. Trans ated for 
the use of Seminaries and Colleges by Rev. Wm. L. Gage. 1 vol. 12mo. $1.50. 


State Normal School, Millersville, Pa., April 27th, 1865. 

I have read Ritter's Comparative Geography,” as translated by William L. Gage, 
with very great satisfaction. It is a comprehensive, compact, and clear statement of 
the great principles of Geographical Science. Geography, as presented in our ordi- 
nary treatises, is notat all a science, but merely a collection of facts and fragments; 
in this book, however, all details find their proper place ina philosophical system. No 
teacher of Geography should be without the book. J. P. WicKERSHAM. 


School. Economy: A Treatise on the Preparation, Organization, Employment, 
Government, and Authorities of Schools. By James Pyle Wickersham, A. M., Prin- 
cipal of the Penn. State Normal School at Millersville. 12mo. $1.50. 


From the Massachusetts Teacher. - 

We heartily invite the readers of the Teacher to examine this excellent volume, be- 
lieving that it will tend to hasten the time when teaching will be recognized as a pro- 
fession, and the teacher be so fitted for his work as to command the respect of the 
wise and good. 

MENTAL GEOMETRY: Or, Generalizations of Geometrical Demonstrations in Planes, 
Solids, and Spherics. Designed as a Manual for Teachers and for Students of High 
Schools, Normal Schools, and Colleges, and intended to subserve the same purpose in 
Geometrical Science as a Mental Arithmetic in Arithmetical Science. By Henry H. 
Holloway. 12mo. $1.50. . 

From E. Otis Kendall, Prof. Mathematics, University of Pennsylvania. 

Iam of the opinion that it will prove a very valuable addition to the success of 
teaching Geometry. It should be in the hands of all teachers, and as a book of ref- 
erence in those of all mathematical students. 

From Horatio N. Robinson, LL.D., Author of Course of Mathematics. 

The work is a master-piece. 


LIxcoLN's BOTrANIES. I. Lincoln’s Botany for Beginners: an Introduction to Mrs 
Lincoln's “ Lectures on Botany.“ For the use of Public Schools, and the younge 
pupils of higher Schools and Academies. By Mrs. Almira Lincoln Phelps, author o 
“ Lincoln’s Botany,” “ Phelps’ Chemistry, Philosophy,” ete. 12mo. 60c. 

II. Lincoln’s Lectures on Botany. Revised and enlarged. Familiar Lectures on 
Botany, explaining the Structure, Classification and Uses of Plants, illustrated upon 
the Linnzan and Natural Methods; with a Flora for practical Botanists, for Colleges, 
Schools, and Private Students. By Mrs. Almira H. Lincoln, (now Mrs. Lincoln Phelps.) 
late Principal of the Patapsco Institute of Maryland, author of a series of works on 
Botany, Chemistry, Natural rivet etc.,etc. New edition, revised and enlarged, 
and illustrated by many additional Engravings. With a Supplement,.containing a 
familiar Introduction to the Natural Orders, and an Artificial Rey for Analysis of the 
same. 12mo. $2.00. 

A GUIDE TO EXPERIMENTS IN PHILOSOPHY. FRICK’S PHYSICAL TECHNICS: Or, 
Practical Instructions for making Experiments in Physics and the construction of 
Physical Apparatus with the most limited means. Dy Dr. I. Frick, Director of the 
High School at Freiburg, and Professor of Physics in the Lyceum. Translated by 
Prof. John D. Easter, D. D. 1 vol. 8vo. Amply Illustrated. $3.00. 


t We cordially commend this book to all teachers of Physics, and especially to those 
whose situation or circumstahces cut them off trom access toa good collection of Phy- 
sical Instruments. & * * While the most expert demonstrator may gain some useful 
hints from Dr. Frick’s book, the less experienced teacher and student will find it an 
available vade mecum in the Physical Laboratory.“ Silliman's Journal. 


CROOKS AND SCHEM’s NEw LATIN-ENGLIsH SCHOOL Lexicon. On the basis o 
the Latin German Lexicon of Dr. C. F. Ingersley. By G. R. Crooks, D. D., and A.J 
Schem, A.M. 1 vol. 8vo. $3.50. 

From Prof. H. B. Smith, Union Theological Seminary. 

It seems to me to be admirably opd to its object—erring neither on the score of 
redundancy nor deficiency. * * * The introduction of synonyms, of etymologies . 
and of proper names, adds much to its value. Clearness, conciseness, and remarka- 
ble adaptation to use, are among the valuable qualities of your work. * * * I trust 
this volume may have the suceess it so richly deserves. : 


THE 


ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES: 


NEW, CHEAP, AND EXCELLENT. 


Few school-books ever published have received a wider or more 
cordial indorsement from prominent and influential educators than the works 
of The Eclectic Series. Wherever used they are liked. Those who have 
thoroughly tested their merits in the class-room unite in pronouncing them 
superior to all similar works. 


McGuffey’s New Eclectic Series. 


NEW ECLECTIC 5rx READER........... 8 cents. 


NEW PRIMARY CHARTS, 6 No's. .. . .. 68 cents 

NEW ECLECTIO SPELLER. .. . . . . 10 cents. NEW ECLEOTIO 6ru RTA DER. . . . ... 65 cents. 
NEW EOCLECTIO 1st READ ER. ... 15 cents. | NEW HIGH SCHOOL REA DER. . . 78 cents. 
NEW ECLECTIO 2p RRA DER. . .. .. 20 cents. | NEW JUVENILE SPEAKEB............. 8 cents. 
NEW ECLECTIO 3p REA DER. . . . ., 30 conts. | NEW EOLECTIO SPERAK ER. 85 cents. 
NEW EOLEOTIOC 4ru READER............0..35 cents. YOUNG LADIES’ REA DER...... ... . 75 cents. 


Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry. 


RAT S PRIMARY ARITHMETIO.............10 cents. 
RAY’S INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC..20 cents, 
RAY’S PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC.........40 cents. 
RAY’S TEST EXAMPLES, with Anz......... 30 cents, 
RAT'S TEST EXAMPLES, without Ans. ... 28 cents. 


RAY’S HIGHER ARITHMETIC.........0.....65 cents. 


RAY’S ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA...........60 cents. 
RAY’S HIGHER ALGERBRA. 80 cents. 
RAY’S PLANE & SOLID GEOMETRY .....60 cents. 
EVANS’ SCHOOL GEOMETRY............0.40 conte. 


Grammar and Composition. 


PINNEO’S PRIMARY GRAMMAR...........25 cents. 
PINNEO’S ANALYTICAL GRAMMAR.....35 cents. 


PINNEO’S ENGLISH TEAOCHER.............. 35 cents. 
PINNEO’S GUIDE TO COMPOSITION......30 cents. 


Miscellaneous. 
KIDD’S EKELOCUTION........ . eee eee, OO Cts. | THE EXAMINER, OR TEACHER’S AID....50 cts. 
DE WOLF’S INSTRUCTIVE SPELLEBR.......20 cts. LILIENTHAL’S OBJECT LESSONSB............20 cts. 
SMART'S FREE GYMNASTICS... ..cocoscceceee20 cts. THE YOUNG SINGER, Parr I. 30 cts. 


WHITE'S OLASS-BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY..20 ots. 


THE YOUNG SINGER, PART II. ... -35 cts. 


Single specimen copies of any of the above-named books sent by 
mail, postage prepaid, to teachers and school-officers for examination, with a 
view to introduction, on receipt of the prices named. 

Liberal terms given on books ordered for first introduction, in 
exchange for others not in satisfactory use. Those desirous of introducing 
any books of the EoLROrIO SERIES are respectfully invited to correspond 


SARGENT, WILSON & HINKLE, 


with the publishers. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


WALTON’S 
WRITTEN ARITHMETIC, 


Just published, is a Complete Written Arithmetic, embracing in a single volume all 
the important principles and applications usually contained in two or more books. 
lt is amply sufficient for all Common and High Schools. 

The book is strictly progressive, developing the subject, not only by the logical ar- 
rangement of topics, but also by the natural sequence of examples. , 

It is practical, giving prominence to the actual transactions of business life, and 
adopting the methods of business men. ; 

uch extraneous matter has been excluded. The explanations, the definitions, the 

rules, and the statement of principles, are all given with brevity and clearness. | 

The Arithmetic is accompanied by a KEY, which contains a System of Reviews, 
upon a plan wholly original, by which the number of examples may be increased to 
an unlimited extent, and by which a different example may he assigned to each pupil 
ata single dictation, a feature which will commend it to every practical teacher. 


WALTON’S TABLE 


a FOR 
PRACTICE IN THE FUNDAMENTAL OPERATIONS 


ARITHMETIC. 


WITH 


ACCOMPANYING KEY. 


The TABLE consists of twenty-one columns of figures numbered from right to left, 
in twenty-five lines, against which are placed twenty-five letters of the alphabet. By 
its use possible combinations of numbers may be repeated many times. 
Table is designed for the pupil. 

The Key contains above two thousand questions upon the Table, with their an- 
swers, arranged in series of from ten to twenty-five examples in the fundamental 
operations. These are prepared for the teacher, to be used at Dictation Exercises. 


HILLARD’S READERS, 
NEW SERIES. 


HILLARD’S PRIMER, OR First READER, (Illustrated.) 
HILLARD'S SECOND READER, (Illustrated.) 
HIıLLARD’S THIRD READER, ([llustrated.) 
HILLARID'S FOURTH READER, (Illustrated.) 
HILLARD’S INTERMEDIATE READER, (Illustrated.) 
HrLLARD'Ss Firrn READER, and HILLARD’s SixtH READER, with Prof. Bailey s 
Introduction. > : 
By the following official announcement it will be seen that the New Series of Hill- 
ard’s Readers has just been adopted by the Board of Control of Philadelphia for use 
in all the public schools of that city: | | 


OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLERS OF PUBLIC 3 


First District of Pennsylvania, 
' Philadelphia, January 11, 1865. 

At a meeting of ey ee of Public Schools, First District of Pennsylvania, 
held at the Comptroller’s Ghamber, January 10th, 1865, the following resolution was 
adopted: 

Resolved, That Hillard’s New Series of Readers be introduced to be used in the 
Public Schools of this District. 

From the Minutes. HENRY W. HALLIWELL, Secretary. 


HILLARD’S NEW SERIES OF READERS have thus been adopted for use, in 
whole or in part, in the four great cities of the Union— 

NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON and CHICAGO. They are also in 
use in the cities of Mera Ser Providence, Portland, Cambridge, Charlestown, Sa- 
lem, Hartford, Bridgeport, Fall River, Norwich, &c., &c. 

School officers wishing to examine the Series will apply to the Publishers 

BREWER & TILESTON, 

March—18665. 181 Washington Street, Boston. 


CAMP’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 


CAMP’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, 


Prepared to;accompany Muitchell’s e Maps, and designed for Primary Schools anu 
asses. $ 

This is a sensible book, and presents some important features in striking con 
trast with other Primary Geographies. 

Its DEFINITIONS are illustrated on the true method of “object teaching,“ — 
first showing and describing the object, then giving the name. 

The MAP GEOGRAPHY, of which there isa most judicious selection, is arranged 
so that it can be recited and illustrated from the Outline Maps. 

The DESCRIPTIVE Parts are brief, but interesting, and the selection of mat- 


ter throughout is such as young pupils may easily comprehend and study with 
profit. 


CAMP’S INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY, 


Prepared to accompany Mitchell’s Outline Maps, and designed for Intermediate Schools 
and Classes. 
This book contains : 


Ist. INTRODUCTORY LESSON. 

2d. GEOGRAPHICAL DEFINITIONS, illustrated by picture and map repre- 
sentations of the principal bodies of land and water. 

3d. Maps, on the plan of the Outline Maps, each followed by a Key 
and Questions for map exercises. 

4th. DescRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, presenting in a concise form the more 
important geographical facts relating to each country and the principal cities, 
and in addition, such peculiar characteristics as are the most striking, and such 
as will be the most useful to pupils. . 

5th. GENERAL QUESTIONS, following the description of each grand division, 
designed as review questions for the Book and Outline Maps. 

6th. A PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY of all the geographical names used in 


the book. 
CAMP’S HIGHER GEOGRAPHY, 
Prepared to eben Mitchell's Outline Maps, and designed for Grammar and High 
chools, and the higher classes of District Schools. 
This is a new book, on the plan of the INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY, but 
more extensive. It contains a complete Key to the Outline Maps, a more full 
description of countries, and an outline of Physical Geography. 


CAMP’S MAPPING PLATES, 


Corresponding in size and scales with the maps in the Intermediate and Higher 
eographies. Price forty cents for set of nine plates. 


MITCHELL’S OUTLINE MAPS, 


Revised, improved, and important new maps added, by DAvip N. Camp, Principal of the 
l pete Normal School, and Superintendent of Common Schools. Price 
20.00 per set. 


Camp’s GEOGRAPHIES have a unity of plan, and a conciseness and perspicuity 
of style, rarely found in a series of school-books; while the use of the OUTLINE 
PS, combined with lessons from the Geographies, is systematized, simplified, 
and made in the highest degree practical. 
With this Series, a thorough course of Geography may be obtained more easily, 
and in much less time than is usually given to the study. 
Copies will be sent by mail, for examination, on receipt of half the retail price. 


O. D. CASE & CO., Publishers. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


C. & E. ANDREWS, New Britain. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW, 


A BOOK FOR EVERY TEACHER OF ARITUMETIC. 
A BOOK FOR EVERY SCHOLAR IN ARITHMETIC. 


QUESTIONS 


ON THE 


PRINCIPLES OF ARITHMETIC, 


DESIGNED 


To indicate an Outline of Study. 
To excite among Pupils a spirit of Independent Inquiry, 
Especially fitted to facilitate a thorough system of Reviews, 
Adapted to any Text-Books and to all grades of Learners. 


By JAME3 L. EATON, M. A., 


AUTHOR OF A SERIES OF ARITHMETICS, &o. 


“ It should be the chief aim in teaching Arithmetic to lead the learner to a clear un- 
derstanding of the PRINCIPLES of the Science.’—Hon. JOHN D. PHIL- 
BRICK, Superintendent of the Public School; of Boston. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF USING THESE QUESTIONS: 

1. They are separate from any text-books, and equally well adapted to all 
text-books, and on this acconnt they present all the benefits of the QuEs- 
TION METHOD, and none of its defects. 

2. They indicate a definite outline of study, and afford a substantial guide 
to the pupil in the preparation of his lesson. | 

3. They incite the pupil to inquiry, awakening that thirst for knowledge 
which is the best motive to its acquirement. . 

4. They open up the several subjects by such short and suggestive steps, 
one 1 following upon another in the chain, that the pupil is thus led 
to follow out and develope the subject for himself. 

5. By inciting the pupil to inquiry, and guiding him in developing the 
subject for himself, they subserve the highest and only true style of teach- 
ing; namely, TO DRAW OUT AND DEVELOPE THE FACULTIES, and thus 
LEAD the pupil, instead of dictating to him or driving him. 

6. They afford the best means for frequent reviews and examinations, 
since it is the Principles of Arithmetic that should be reviewed, and not the 
mechanical operations. 

7. The use of these questions will not fail to ground the principles of 
Arithmetic in the mind of the pupil, and thus give him the Key which will 
command all practical operations. 

8. For those teachers whose time is closely occupied with large classes 
and large schools, the use of these Questions will save much labor, while 
they will produce the best results in scholarship. 

These Questions are published in the form of a Pamphlet and sold 
at a very low price to render it easy for all schools to supply themselves 
with them. 

As they are not in the form of, nor designed for, a text-book, they do not 


require to be formally adopted by Boards of Education, but the use of them, 


like cards or other illustrations, WILL DEPEND ON THE OPTION OF TEACH- 
ERS. 
FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
PRICE 12 Cents, Teachers supplied at $9 per hundred. 
I Specimen copy mailed to Teachers on receipt of ten cents. 


Address TAGGARD & THOMPSON, Publishers, 
29 Cornhill, Boston. 
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TEACHING A GIFT. ~ 


Tue method in the school-room of him who deserves to be 
called a teacher is as distinct as the style of an author. It is 
seldom, if ever, that an author has acquired any distinction 
in the style of his thought or expression by copying another 
or by assiduous education, without having the necessary 
elements of a writer prominent in his intellectual character. 
A real author, like the poet, must be born, not made. In 
like manner very few teachers acquire a superior and suc- 
cessful method of instructing and managing by self training 
or imitation alone. Nature must lay the foundation by giv- 
ing a man those elements which are essential to the discharge 
of a teacher’s duties. That method in the school-room 
which results in a happy success must be the outworking of 
a man's own nature and nothing else. We believe that a 
successful method in the school-room is a gift implanted in 
some natures and not in others. The fact that teaching is a 
gift does not at all imply that it is an occupation higher 
than many others. On the contrary it is not so high intrin- 
sically as one at least; a man may make a successful lawyer, 
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orator or minister, who could not succeed asateacher. But 
experience and observation both seem to show that there are 
more prominent and marked qualities of character which 
give the teacher true success, than is the case with the three 
above named Professions. Let a man allow himself a fair 
opportunity to determine whether he has the true elements 
of the teacher in him, which if he finds he has not, his re- 
maining in the work only prevents his enjoying greater hap- 
piness and accomplishing greater good elsewhere. 

It is said that a man may do anything he has a mind to, 
This is doubtless true of teaching up to a certain degree, 
But we do not think it is true that any man can make of 
himself a teacher, the success of whose work is shown by 
the minds and characters growing under his care, and whose 
greatest enjoyment comes when he is at his work. We 
have known men who passed for eminent teachers and edu- 
cators, but who nevertheless were sorry to have school begin, 
and who were glad when it was out. They wondered that 
they ever commenced the work, and declared that they 
would improve the first opportunity to get out of it. Al- 
though such persons pass as teachers and spend a life-time 
in teaching, they are not teachers. Such persons, who con- 
tribute comparatively little good or enjoyment upon them. 
selves or others by being in the teacher’s chair, might do both 
in another occupation. So many, being richly and variously 
gifted, would make fine teachers, but who are succeeding in 
other occupations. Both cases illustrate that a teacher must 
have at the foundation qualities of mind and disposition so 
marked that one who has them not in an equal degree can 
not do the work. 

If one is gifted with the requisite qualities, developed to 
a sufficient degree, the fact is easily ascertained. Nature 
tells the story by the ease with which the work is accom- 
plished and success achieved, as Napoleon says of nations, 
happy is it for the teacher who interprets aright the gifts 
which God has given him to enable him to discharge a high 
and happy responsibility. But woe be to him who misinter- 
prets nature and thinks he has those gifts which he has not. 
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It has been said that “nobody will be a teacher who can be 
anything else.” That must have been the thought of one 
whom nature had never blessed with these gifts and who 
had not the power to cultivate and develop the minds of 
others, a work unsurpassed in dignity and happines by but 
one other. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHING. 

(We regret that we have not room for the whole of the valuable 
article from which the following extract is made, but our limited space 
will not permit its insertion entire. Ed.) 

Few words need be expended upon the effort to show 
that, throughout the country, the business of public school 
teaching is subject to such a depression as prevents it from 
taking rank among the learned professions. It is every where 
evident that the masss regard it with little or no respect, 
the educated classes who are seeking a life-eemployment, turn 
from it with greater or less distaste; and even teachers them- 
selves evince little or none of that reverence or love which 
usually characterizes the pursuit of a profession. It is hardly 
less apparent also, that the earnest efforts of those who seek, 
by improved culture, by associated activity, and by perfected 
organization, to give the business the professional standing 
it seems to claim, have, hitherto, resulted in no signal suc- 
cess which warrants the belief that the “time of its redemp- 
tion is nigh.” 

The intrinsic elevation of the business of teaching may 
be sought through different channels; through the use of 
means both extraneous and internal. Among the former 
may be placed, first, a wiser and juster action on the part of 
the public, an improvement not at all hopeful in its prospects, 
but yet worthy the diligent endeavor of the friends of the 
school teacher. ‘The people should take a deeper interest in 
all that pertains to their school system. It must come to be 
their especial ambition to have the best school-houses and 
the best teachers. The old “penny-wise and pound-foolish” 
system of boarding the teacher around, should be discarded. 
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The visitation of the schools by the patrons should be made 
a business. School officers of all kinds should be chosen 
with sole reference to qualification. The intrusion of politics 
or mere political men into school affairs, should be utterly 
denounced by the community. Just so far as any of these 
ends are secured, will the business of teaching advance in 
dignity and importance. 

The State also needs to reform its action in some respects. 
We confess, we have very little expectation that it will, for 
if there is a direction in which legislation is seen to be bull- 
headed, it is in fashioning its school systems. But the chan- 
ges demanded are important, and no pains should be spared 
in the endeavor to bring the State fully into them. Of 
these, first, the State should change its policy as to relative 
appropriation for the respective objects; the support of 
schools, and the training of teachers. Let it rather do less 
for the former, than not do more for the latter. We take the 
broad ground, that if the State will provide the proper teach- 
ers, they will make the schools what they should be; and if, 
through the efforts of able teachers, the schools are made 
what they should be, the people will support them, and, if 
need be, without state bounty. The Jaw isa plain one; 
good workmen will produce a good article, and a good arti- 
cle will command a good price. 

To illustrate what we mean, we will take a specific case 
and apply our main principle. Take for example the State 
of New York. She employs in the course of a year in her 
public schools 15,807 different teachers. Of these, at the 
least calculation, 12,000 are permanently needed. For the 
direct professional training of these 12,000 teachers, she has 
provided one normal school at an annual expense of 12,000 
dollars, and one training school (that rather the product of 
private enterprise) at an annual expense to the State of 3,000 
dollars; an aggregate of two institutiong and an annual ap- 
propriation of 15,000 dollars. But for the training of these 
teachers, the State should never have thought of providing 
less than five first-class normal schools, and then, with no ex- 
pectation of doing her work worthily, short of ten, in the ulti- 
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mate. What she does for the support of teacher’s institutes 
is all well, but subserves temporary rather than permanent 
ends. What she does for the support of the so-called classes 
in the academies, hardly deserves mention, since the 16,346 
dollars she appropriates to them, is practically a mere sop 
for the academies. So far as thorough preparation of teach- 
ers is concerned, every one conversant with the facts knows 
that it is money misapplied, if not thrown away. 

But again, the State should relinquish what, but for that 
we would “press not a falling man too far,” we should be 
tempted to term its usurped authority to determine the right 
of membership among teachers. 

As in law, medicine, and divinity, so in teaching, should 
the man be dependent on no functionary alien to his class 
for his professional imprimatur. The teacher’s standing 
should be determined by his peers alone. To subject him to 
examination by some mere civil functionary, who has, as is 
too often the case, no natural sympathy with him, and no 
necessary competence for the work, can never consist with 
the thorough elevation of the class in either capacity or self- 
respect. ‘Throw that work upon the teachers, and they will 
soon come to be more ambitious to attain higher qualifica- 
tions; they will guard the entrances to the calling with 
greater jealousy; they will be drawn togetber in closer and 
more profitable associations; and will feel more deeply their 
professional responsibility. Let the State, then, emancipate 
her teachers; let her secure to them their professional rights 
and immunities, and she will find them not only advancing 
but doing far better themselves the work she has so unwisely 
taken out of their hands. | 

Among these external means of elevating teachers and 
teaching may also be included that organization to which 
reference has already been made. While, as we have intima- 
ted, organization can not as we fear too many fancy, create a 
profession, it may, by securing interchange of ideas, unity of 
effort, a just esprit de corps, and a systematic watch over the 
qualifications and conduct of the membership, subserve the 
ends of improvement to a mostimportant extent. Organize 
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then, by all means, as fast and as far as it can be done effectively. 
Fling about these teachers as fully as you can, those close 
but kindly bonds which will, for all the purposes of their 
noble calling, bring them together as one man. 

With reference to what we have called the internal means 
to be employed for the elevation of teachers as preparatory 
to their taking rank as a professional class, we need hardly 
go into detail. The necessity of higher scholastic attainments 
and of larger professional skill, is universally conceded, and 
has been substantially affirmed in what has gone before. In 
that direction we have only one thing we care to suggest, 
and that is, that teachers themselves should give more atten- 
tion to general culture. We believe that, even when they 
seek extensive attainments, they are too apt to restrict them- 
selves to that which is purely scholastic or technical. Hence, 
we believe that they are not only less happy in their methods 
of instruction, but they are less interesting and influential 
both in the school and the community, than they would be 
were they possessed of a larger fund of general information 
and greater personal accomplishment. To gain these, they 
should make much more of thorough reading and of the 
study of literature; they should pay greater attention to 
personal matters and polite address, and should somewhat 
carefully cultivate an acquaintance with society and public 
affairs. These go further towards creating a professional 
standing and influence than mere bookish learning or peda- 
gogic preeminence. They make the teacher not less the 
teacher, but much more the man or woman. 

On one more point, and only one, we would speak and 
that carefully, since we are inclined to give it great impor- 
tance; we mean, the need of higher moral aims in teaching. 
To a certain extent, the public school teacher must work for 
pay, for like all workers, he must live, and, in one sense, 
money is life. Beyond and higher than this, he may and 
will labor to produce intellectual results. He will be natur— 
ally and properly ambitious to develop mind and to perfect 
order in his school. This is, in one sense, more than life, 
for successful achievement is happiness. 
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But there is that which is, as we believe, thoroughly ger- 
mane to his business, and both higher in nature and happier 
in results than either of the foregoing. It is possible for the 
teacher, while not neglectful of his pecuniary interests or his 
ordinary intellectual duties, to look upon his position as one 
of benevolent opportunity and moral importance. We see no 
reason why the humane feeling and spiritual aspirations of 
the true philanthropist or the christian minister, should not 
have place in the heart of the earnest teacher. Looking at 
the opportunities he enjoys of doing good to both the body 
and the soul of his precious charge—opportunities more fre- 
quent, immediate, tender and hopeful than those common to 
even the pastoral office, we believe he would be no more than 
true to his own moral obligations and to the just claims of 
his calling, were he to devote himself to teaching, as pre- 
eminently as the minister to preaching, for the sake of doing 
good. And we are not sure that a terrible responsibility 
does not rest upon that man or woman, who goes to work 
upon that tender, that impressible, that priceless, that imper- 
ishable thing, the mind of the little child, with no feeling 
sense of the profound mystery of its being; of the perilous 
nature of its environing influences, and the painful uncer- 
tainty of its final fortunes; and who, consequently, goes to 
work upon it with no tender and solemn determination to 
compass its moral renovation as well as its intellectual de- 
velopment.—Barnard’s Journal of. Education. 


THE CONNECTICUT STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
PRELIMINARY HISTORY. 


Tue first Association of Teachers in Connecticut and, so 
far as the records show, in the United States, was organized 
at Middletown, under the name of “The School Association 
of Middlesex County.” This Society was in existence as 
early as May 1799, and owed its origen chiefly to the efforts 
of its first president, the Rev. William Woodbridge, who 
was then instructor of a female school in Middletown and 
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had already introduced many of those plans of instruction 

that have since been deemed recent improvements. Its ob- 

jects were to promote a systematic course of school education 
to secure the inculcation of moral and religious principles in 

the schools, and to endeavor to elevate the character and 

qualifications of Teachers. There is evidence that it gave a 

great impulse to the cause of education in the county, and 

its recommendation was considered among the best testi- 

monials of a teacher’s fitness for his office. But the effort 

was premature, and in a few years the Association had be- 

come extinct, though from it may have sprung the present 

“Friendly Association of Upper Middletown,” which held 

its first meeting in February, 1810, and numbered William 

C. Redfield among its early members. The discussions in 

and out of the Legislature, which grew out of the sale of 
the “ Western Reserve” lands and the appropriation of the 

avails to the support of common schools, gave a general im- 

pulse to the educational interests of the State. 

Nothing more was done in the way of associated effort 
until the Lyeeum movement was started by Josiah Holbrook 
in 1826, which had for one of its objects the association of 
teachers for mutual improvement, and one of the earliest 
societies of this kind organized was that of Windham coun- 
ty, by Mr. Holbrook himself, assisted by Rev. S. J. May. 
Some twenty of these institutions existed as late as 1838, 
and they are, indeed, still represented by the Young Men’s 
Institutes and similar organizations in some of the cities, 
but the teachers have rarely taken a prominent part in their 
proceedings. 

Early in 1827, a “Society for the Improvement of Com- 
mon Schools,” perhaps the first of the kind in this country, 
was formed in Hartford, of which Hon. Roger M. Sherman, 
of Fairfield county, was president. The records of only a 
single meeting are preserved. In 1880, a more active 
interest was awakened among teachers themselves. County 
associations of teachers were formed, at Bridgeport in Octo- 
ber, and at Norwich and Windham in November of that 
year, and on the 10th of the latter month a General Conven- 
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tion of teachers and friends of education was held at Hart- 
ford, of which Noah Webster, LL. D., was president. It 
was numerously attended from all parts of the State and 
included a large body of teachers. Addresses were made 
by Pres. Humphreys, of Amherst College, on“ The Educa- 
tional Wants of the State; by Rev. G. F. Davis, of Hartford, 
on “ The Qualifications of Teachers;” by Dr. Webster, on 
% TheEnglish Language;” by Dr. W. A. Alcott, on“ The Lo- 
cation, Structure, and Ventilation of School-houses;” by Rev. 
W. C. Woodbridge, on“ Vocal Music in School,” and by Mr. 
Evans. Animated discussions followed. Many of these 
lectures were afterwards repeated in other parts of the coun- 
try, and were published and widely distributed. Information 
was obtained, through school officials and teachers, of the 
condition of schools in the State, which, together with the 
proceedings of the convention, was laid before the next Leg- 
islature, and in part published and circulated. The Wind- 
ham County Convention of 1827 and 1832 published an 
“ Address tu the parents and Guardians of Children, respect- 
ing Common Schools;”—as did that of Tolland County in 
1827. 

These associated movements were but parts and begin- 
nings of the long struggle, maintained by a few brave souls, 
to raise the common school system of Connecticut from the 
low level to which it had then sunk—a struggle in which 
the first substantial success was the passage of the Act of 
May, 1838, “ for the better Supervision of Common Schools,” 
and the consequent appointment of a Board of Commission- 
ers of Common Schools. By appointment of this Board, 
conventions were held in the fall of 1838 in every county of 
the State, consisting of delegates from the school societies, 
teachers, clergymen, &c. These meetings were addressed by 
Hon. Henry Barnard, Secretary of the Board, Rev. T. H. 
Gallaudet, and others. At each of these conventions a 
“County Association” was formed “for the Improvement of 
Common Schools,” which held at least one meeting annually 
down to 1842. 

On the 28th and 29th of August, 1839, a State Conven- 
tion was held at Hartford, called by the Secretary of the 
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Board, at which Hon. Seth P. Beers, Superintendent of 
Schools, was President, and Hon. T. S. Williams and Rev. 
Dr. Field, Vice-presidents. 

In the autumn of the same year, the first Teachers’ Insti- 
tute, so far as known, was held in Hartford, for the teachers 
of the county, under the invitation and preliminary arrange- 
ments of the Secretary of the Board, and at his expense. 

In 1846 a convention of teachers and friends of common 
school education in Hartford county was held in Hartford. 
The committee of arrangements in issuing their call state 
“the object of the convention to be the improvement of dis- 
trict schools. Gentlemen skilled in the art of teaching will 
be present, to give instruction in the various branches of 
study, to discuss the different methods of teaching and gov- 
erning, and to lecture upon those subjects which have a prac- 
tical bearing upon all the interests of the school. ‘Teachers 
from the several towns will participate in the discussions, 
and give the results of their own experience in the school- 
room. They invite all, of both sexes, who are now teach- 
ing, or expect to teach during the coming winter, to be pre- 
sent. Many, we are assured, will come; we desire ALL to 
come—to come at the commencement and remain till the 
close of the convention.” Rev. Merrill Richardson, of Ply- 
mouth, was employed to visit different sections of the county 
and by lectures and private conversations to awaken a deeper 
interest in the subject of common school education.* 

The success of this Convention was almost unprecedented 
and surpassed the most sanguine expectations of its origin- 
ators. Two hundred and fifty-three teachers were present. 
besides the many citizens and strangers that attended the 
meetings. The Convention was organized at the time ap- 
pointed, Nov. 16, 1846, and continued its sessions from Mon- 
day until Saturday. 


*It is due to the truth of history to state that the suggestions to Mr. Bunce for 
the premium or prize for the best essay, of holding a Teacher’s Institute, or Con- 
vention, and of employing an agent to visit different parts of the State, were made 
by the late Secretary of the Board, at the time Commissioner of Public Schools 
in Rhode Island. 
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This Convention was soon followed by similar meetings 
in other. parts of the State—at Winsted in November, 
December, February, and April, an association being there 
organized styled the “Winchester and Vicinity Institute of 
Instruction ”—at Tolland, January 4th—at Ellington, Jan- 
uary 19th—at Litchfield in February and April, &c. 

The Superintendent of Common Schools, Hon. Seth P. 
Beers, in his report to the Legislature in May, 1847, recom- 
mended an appropriation for the encouragement of similar 
meetings in all the different parts of the State. One thou- 
sand dollars was accordingly appropriated for the purpose, to 
be expended under his direction, and two “schools of teach- 
ers” were held in each county in the months of September 
and October of that year. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

The subject of the formation of a State Association had 
been brought forward at nearly all the Institutes that had 
been held in 1847, but no definite action had been taken, 
In March, 1848, a convention was called by the Board of 
Visitors of the Town of Meriden, with this object in view. 
It met in Meriden, April 4th-7th, 1048, and was attended by 
teachers from five counties of the State. It was called to 
order by D. N. Camp, Clerk of the Board, who was also 
appointed to act as secretary of the meeting. The subject 
of a Teacher’s Seminary was discussed and a committee 
was appointed to petition the Legistature for its establish- 
ment. The expediency of forming a State Association of 
‘Teachers was then presented by Mr. Storrs Hall, of Norwalk; 
a plan was reported, a constitution was prepared and adopt- 
ed, and the Association was finally organized on the 7th of 
April by the election of the following officers:—Rev. M. 
Richardson, President. J. D. Giddings, Hartford; S. A. 
Thomas, New Haven; A. Pettis, Norwich; Storrs Hall, 
Norwalk; Miles Grant, Winsted; N. Robbins, Woodstock: 
S. Chase, Middletown; N. P. Barrows, Mansfield, Vice- 
Presidents. D. N. Camp, West Meriden, Recording Secre- 
tary and Treasurer; and R. B. Bull, Essex, Corresponding 
Secretary. Resolutions were passed recommending the for- 
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mation of County Associations, and adopting the “School 
Manual” as the organ of the Association. 

The Fairfield County Association had been previously 
organized in Dec., 1846, and many Town associations, prob- 
ably more than a hundred, had been revived or newly formed 
during the winter of 1847-8.—Barnard’s Journal of Educa- 
tion. 


IMPORTANCE OF RIGHT METHODS. 


In every great and good work there is need of a wel 
formed plan. In no work is this more important than in that 
which has for its object the complete education of the human 
soul. Whether considered in reference to a single individ- 
ual, or to the wants of a community or the state, right edu- 
cation requires that there shall be a well defined plan in the 
mind of the educator. The discussion of educational topics 
is sometimes directed to systems, and the inquiry is what 
system of organization will best secure the privileg es needed; 
at another time, the discussion relates to methods of instruc- 
tion and the question is how, or by what helps, is the mind 
properly disciplined and developed. For the last few years, 
method has been discussed at teacher's associations and con- 
ventions, and by the press, till it may be hoped that some 
definite results will be reached. 

The influence of these discussions, the illustration of 
methods at Teachers’ Institutes, and the more thorough and 
extended professional instruction of Normal Schools have 
already modified to a considerable extent the work of the 
teacher and the school, and added to the results of school 
instruction and training. The principles upon which edu- 
cation is based and which must be recognized in all success- 
ful teaching, have been more clearly stated, and the work of 
the teacher has, in many. places, been taken up out of the 
low routine method of merely “hearing lessons” or examin- 
ing by questions and answers from a text-book, to a more 
intelligent effort to develop the human soul by a proper exer- 
cise and training of its faculties. 
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In this connection it may be remarked that the discussion 
of “Object Teaching,” has acomplished far more than sim- 
ply determining to what extent this method should be intro- 
duced or in what way a child may best be taught to read or 
spell, or the elements of form, number, &c. It has led to 
the investigation of the whole plan of primary instruction, 
and has modified the methods of teaching in hundreds of 
schools where this particular method has never been prac- 
ticed. 

The discussion of niethods will result in good if teachers 
and school officers become acquainted with the facts-elicited 
and with the principles which sound pailosophy! has estab- 
lished. 

There are methods of teaching which have been tested 
and adopted in some schools with most satisfactory results, 
that would be rejected in other places as innovations simply 
because teachers and committees are unacquainted with 
them. We were present not long ago at the examination of 
a European teacher of considerable experience, and among 
the questions proposed to him, was this, “what time would 
be required to teach an intelligent child who could not read 
and who did not know even his letters, to read so as to be- 
gin to call words and read easy sentences?” The answer 
was, “from one to three days.” ‘Could you teach a child 
in that time?” “Ihave done it repeatedly and should con- 
sider the child wanting in intelligence, or my method faulty, 
if I could not do it again.” ‘There have been repeated in- 
stances in the schools of the freedmen, of persons who have 
learned to read in a week, so that from total ignorance they 
were in that time able to read in the testament with consid- 
erable facility. 

Any one who has observed carefully the methods of ele- 
mentary instruction in New York, Boston, or any other place 
where there has been any settled plan of improvement will 
have noticed that there has been quite a change within ten 
or fifteen years in the means employed to educate the pupils 
in the primary department. As a consequence, those now 
graduating from the lower rooms are more thoroughly pre- 
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pared to enter the higher, —can be promoted with additional 
qualifications younger than formerly and in less time receive 
a much better education than fifteen years ago. In the bet- 
ter schools of Connecticut, there has been a gain of from 
two to four years in the time required to secure a given 
amount of mental culture and knowledge. 

It is not supposed that all children or all schools can be 
treated just alike, but there are principles of training and 
culture always applicable, and methods which, if properly 
understood by teachers, would relieve from the tediousness 
and routine so often noticed in elementary schools. 

Every opportunity should be embraced by the teacher to 
become more thoroughly acquainted with the philosophy of 
education. He should study mental philosophy from text- 
books or by careful observation, should know what are the 
best means of developing the different faculties of the mind 
—how the attention is to be cultivated, the memory made 
more retentive, and a calm and correct judgment secured. 
He should watch carefully the moral education of his pupils 
and know what means are best adapted to promote truth- 
fulness, justice and kindness in his school. 

The education of the human soul is a great and responsi- 
ble work. Every step of the process should be most rigidly 
referred to the philosophy of the human mind and the nat- 
ural order of development of the human faculties and be 
tested there. There should be no doubtful lessons, no hap- 
hazard work. The architect may make a mistake in his 
structure, and afterwards correct it, for the building may be 
torn down, and commenced again from the foundation; the 
orator may reconstruct his argument, and the poet may cor- 


rect or wholly change his lines and the world be all the bet- 
ter; buta mistake in education can never be corrected. The- 


-human mind passes but once through any of the stages of 
its development, and he who would rear up a noble character 


must wisely choose his plans, and have all his methods in, 


harmony with God’s plan in the work. 
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PHONIC READING. 
FIRST STEP. 


In the first step, the children are taught, 

Ist.— To distinguish and imitate the sounds and forms of 
the small letters. 

2d.—To spell by sound, and read at sight all the words and 
sentences which can be formed from these sounds. 

3d.— To classify all sounds which they have learned, as 
those having a tone, and no tone. 

4th.—To recognize the forms of the capital letters; still 
giving the same sounds as used in the small letters. 

5th.—Names of the letters. 

Phonic reading is divided into three ape. which comprise 
the first three years of the child’s school life. 

In the first step, to each character is attached but one sound. 
The short sounds of the vowels, as heard in mat, met, pin, hat, 
hut, the hard sound of c and g, the sound of x as heard in 
wax, are used in every case; and s has the sound of c soft. 
The letters k and g are omitted. 

A set of Phonic reading cards, both large and small, a set 
of letter forms, and a little reading book, have been prepared 
by E. A. Sheldon, of Oswego, N. Y., with special reference 
to accompanying these lessons, which will be found of great 
assistance. 

The blackboard should also be extensively used. The 
teacher who can print readily, will be likely to interest her 
class more thoroughly than by confining herself closcly to the 
cards. 

1st.—The teacher makes the short sound of a, and requires 
the children to imitate her; this is done until they can do it 
with some degree of accuracy. The teacher holds up a small 
card with the letter a on it, desiring one child to select one 
like it from the table, another to find one like it on the large 
card, class always deciding on the correctness of the selection. 
Teacher lets other members of the class do the same. She 
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then makes several letters on the board, children deciding 
when she makes this letter; different members of the class 
are called upon to find as many like this on the table, and on 
the large cards as possible, always repeating the sound as they 
select them. 

The teacher then takes the letter ¢, and treats it in the same 
manner. She then prints upon the board the leters a and , 
at a little distance from each other, the children at the same 
time giving the sounds; she next prints them below, a little 
nearer, and thus continues, the children repeatedly giving the 
sounds, and pronouncing them in more rapid succession, until 
they obtain the syllable at, which they pronounce until quite 
familiar with it. This will be sufficient for several lessons. 

At this point let the children learn to reeognize, at sight, 
the words the, is, his, this, to be used in forming short, easy 
sentences. Next, let the character m and c hard be taken, 
and treated in the same manner as aand é Then place upon 
the board the syllable at, which let the children analyze, and 
pronounce. At a little distance from it, at the left, place the 
letter m, class giving the sound, and pronouncing the syllable 
at. Below, and a little nearer each other, place the same let- 
ter and syllable, class pronouncing them more rapidly, and 
thus proceed until the word mat is obtained. The teacher 
may then have a little conversation about a mat, as: Who 
ever saw a mat? What used for? What made of? Where 
placed? ä 

Let the letter c be treated in the same way, until the word 
cat is obtained from the children, and then proceed with all 
the succeeding lessons. 

The children will require very thorough drilling on the 
sounds, in order that they may be given correctly. 

The letters may be taken in the following order: a, t, m, 
c, b, , N, v, f, $, 4,1, p, g, u, j, W, e, i, o, , /; and the com- 
binations on, oy, sh, ch, ng, rch, and th, may be added. 

8d— To develop tones, and no tones.—Let the teacher call 
on the children to sound several letters, as, a, e, k, m, p, t, q, 
v. 0.; then take two sounds separately, as, a and t, and cause 
the class to sound them in succession several times. Ask 
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what difference they observe in these sounds. The children 
will say, one sounds loud,” or,“ has a loud sound ;” “ the | 
other sounds soft,“ or, has no sound.” Obtain from them, 
questioning, that a has a sound; that ¢has no sound. Tell 
them that those letters which have a sound, are said to have 
a tone, and those which have no sound, are said to have no 
tone. ‘Teacher may then ask class to give letters which have 
a tone, and those which have no tone, placing them upon the 
board in separate columns. 

A good exercise for the class at this point, is, to give words 
beginning with a letter which has no tone; then words with a 
letter which has a tone. 

The terms tonic, subtonic, and atonic, should not be given 
until the commencement of the third step—Mich. Teacher. 


SCHOOL-ROOM HYMN. 


WE ARE YOUNG.—TUNE: “LIGHTLY ROW.” 


We are young, we are young, 
But our time is hastening on ; 

Day by day, day by day, 
Vanishing away. 

Swiftly fly the whirling years, 
Like the planets in their spheres, 
Hastening on, hastening on, 

Till our life is gone. 


Here we come, here we come, 
Daily from each cheerful home, 

And may we, and may we, 
Docile pupils be. 

May there be no idlers here, 

But may each one’s conduct cheer 
Parents true, parents true, 

And our teacher too. 


We will try, we will try, è 
To make time pass happily ; 

And the drone, and the drone, 
Shall be here unknown. 


II. 6 
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If we throw our time away, 
Now, in youth’s bright, golden day, 
We shall mourn, we shall mourn 

Days that ne’er return. 


Then may we, then may we, 

Like the busy honey-bee, 
Work so well, work so well, 

That our hearts will tell 
That we’ve made our teacher glad 
By the lessons that we’ve had; 

This we'll do, this we'll do, 

Till our school is through. 
— Independent. 


INADEQUATE PAY OF TEACHERS. 


Tux salaries of school teachers have not risen in the last 
few years in proportion to those of ministers or to the char- 
ges of other professional men. And it is well known that a 
good penman, book-keeper, sprightly clerk or salesman can 
command better wages usually than an accomplished 
teacher. That there are so many poor teachers is largely due 
to the fact that first class talent can do better than “keep school;” 
and we are likely to lose the good teachers we have if their 
pay is not increased. The old salaries will not begin to 
cover the increased cost of living. 

It is not necessary to say anything of the importance of 
the teacher’s position. Indeed it can not be over estimated ; 
as the training of children is of vastly more moment than 
the education of adults, since the first lessons color and bend 
all the life afterwards, the office of the teacher can not be 
placed below that of the minister; but if we measure the 
worth of services by what we pay for them, our consideration 
of the teacher would seem to be very small. The teachers’ 
labors are as exhausting as those of the clergymen. 

There is not only an unjustifiable disparity between the 
pay of teachers and other intellectual workers, but the gross- 
est injustice in the discrimination among teachers; gentlemen 
are paid twice and three times as much as ladies for exactly 
the same service; and this, too, when the cost of living for 
ladies is fully equal to that for the other sex. They must 
pay as much for board, and more for dress in order to keep 
in the same level òf society. A single man can live as 
cheaply as a single woman; and if he could not, labor ought 
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to be paid according to its value and not according to the 
sex of the person who performs it. - 

This subject of the pay of teachers has been very much 
discussed in Massachusetts recently, and the agitation has 
resulted in raising their salaries; in many towns it has been 
advanced fifty per cent. Boston, enlightened, generous Bos- 
ton has done it, and in so doing the committee say: 

„We need hardly point out that at the present rate of 
living this is an act not of generosity so much as of simple 
justice to the members of one of the most Jaborious of pro- 
fessions, and that any narrow, penny-wise policy on the subject 
now, when so many new avenues are tempting men and 
women away in new directions, will surely result in a perma- 
nent lowering of the standard of educational ability. No 
greater misfortune we think could happen to the community 
than this. So far from being diminished, the scale of teach- 
ers’ salaries should be increased, not only relatively to the 
increased cost of living, but in still greater proportion, for, 
we believe that the services of public school teachers have 
never yet been adequately remunerated.” 

We shall lose some of the best teachers in Hartford, and 
we ought to, if we do not increase their salaries. ‘They can 
not live on their present pay, and will be obliged to seek 
more remunerative employment. The interests of the city 
demand immediate attention to this subject— Hartford 
Evening Press. 


We are glad to see a leading daily paper take up the mat- 
ter of teachers’ salaries, and discuss it so fairly. The inter- 
ests of common schools, as well as justice to teachers, require 
that the salaries should be increased. Within the last few 
years, Connecticut has lost a number of successful teachers 
who have left her public schools, to teach in other states, or- 
to engage in other employments, because the salaries paid 
were so small. But as the writer of the above article remarks, 
it is woman who suffers the greatest wrong in this respect. 
We know of intelligent and successful teachers of this class 
who are now teaching in wealthy districts for a salary which 
will not pay the expenses of board and clothing, though the 
most rigid economy is practiced. : 

The following schedule of salaries has been fixed in Bos- 
ton. Inthe Latin, High and Normal schools, Masters, $3,500 
a year; sub-masters, $2,500; Ushers, $2,000: in the Gram- 
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mar schools, Masters, $2,500; Sub-Masters, $2,000; Ushers, 
$1,500; Head Assistants, $800; Assistants, $600; Primary 
teachers, $600. . 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
_ New York. During the year 1865, Teachers’ Institutes were 
held in fifty-four counties of this state, some of the counties holding 
two sessions during the year. “The average attendance has been 
good and it is believed that the Institutes have been more thoroughly 
organized and more efficiently instructed than in former years.” 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction proposes to systematize 
the work more thoroughly during the coming year, and to employ a 
corps of qualified instructors. 

The Oswego Normal and Training School is to occupy its new 
building this month. This building is located in the pleasantest part 
of the city, where it overlooks the lake and surrounding country. It 
is an imposing structure; its entire front being 183 feet in length, 
and it extends back 180 feet. It is amply provided with assembly 


rooms and recitation rooms for the normal, model, and practicing 


schools. This school under the charge of its efficient superintendent, 
E. A. Sheldon, Esq., will exert and important influence on the meth- 
ods of instruction in our whole country. 

The Normal School at Albany is in successful operation under the 
charge of Prof. Arey as Principal, who is assisted by an able corps 
of instructors. ‘The New York Teacher edited by James Cruikshanks 
LL. D., is one of our best educational Magazines, and its influence is 
felt for good in supporting wise educational measures, and contributing 
to the advancement of teachers. 

Micuiegan. The Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the Michigan State 
Teachers’ Association was held at Battle Creek, Dec. 26—28th. The 
meeting was well attended by teachers from different parts of the 
state. A paper was read by Miss Hoppin on The causes of Failure 
in Teaching,” and lectures were given by Richard Edwards, President 
of the Normal University of Illiinois, on “The Sources of Personal 
Influence;” by Hon. J. M. Gregory, late state superintendent, on 
“The Life and Character of Dr. Francis Wayland;” by A. Griffith 
of Ill., and Prof. Mark Bailey of Yale College, on “Elocution.” The 
Michigan Teacher and the Self Reporting System came up for dis- 
cussion, and liberal promises were made for the support of the 
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Teacher. We extract the following paragraph in relation to the 
meeting from the Teacher. . 

“It is very pleasant to think and to speak of the late meeting of 
our State. The feeling was unanimous among those present that it 
was a decided success. The spirit manifested was excellent. Never 
have we seen teachers so enthusiastic, so earnest, so devoted to their 
work. All seemed to feel that they had been richly repaid for all 
their time and trouble in attending the meeting; and there was abun- 
dant confirmation of the utility and necessity of such gatherings. Of 
course, the fossils were not there. Their conservatism is incompati- 
ble with such new fangled notions as Teachers’ Conventions.” 

The Michigan State University has 1,195 students. We believe 


this is the largest university in the country. It is exerting an impor- 


tant influence over the whole educational work of the state. 

The Michigan Teacher is a new educational monthly published as 
the organ of the State Association and conducted by Wm. H. Payne, 
Resident Editor, and C. L. White, Associate. It is ably conducted 
and is designed to be an important auxiliary to the other educational 
instrumentalities in this state. 


Minnesota. This state, admitted into the Union in 1858, is al- 
ready taking high rank in the work of education. Embracing a 
territory more than ten times as large as Massachusetts, and out of 
which twenty states might be formed each nearly as large as Connec- 
ticut, it has set apart one eighteenth of its entire domain or nearly 
three million acres to the work of educating the people. The school 
fund already amounts to over $1,0C0,000, and it is estimated that it 
will ultimately reach $12,600,000. The Normal School at Winona 
is in successful operation with an attendance of 58, and 85 in the 
model school. Provision has been made for three Normal schools in 
this state. | 


Inp1aNA. The schools of this state suffered from the influence 
of the late civil war. While there was an increase of children of 
school age of over 16,000 from 1860 to 1863, there was a decrease 
in attendance in public schools of more than 20,000. There was 
also a decrease in the number of schools and in the wages of teachers. 
But the state is not only redeeming herself in these particulars but is 
also furnishing additional evidence of progress. The School Fund 
has been largely increased the past year; ample provision has been 
made for holding Teachers’ Institutes in different parts of the state, 
and a law has been passed establishing a Normal School, and $10,000 
per annum appropriated for its support. 
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The State Teachers’ Association had a full and profitable meeting 
at Terre Haute, during the Christmas Holidays. Hon. George W. 
Hoss, Superintendent of Public Instruction, was appointed President 
for the coming year. He is also editor of the Indiana School Journal 
which is published as the organ of the State Association. We believe 
its Editor will make it a live Journal, and we hope that it will be well 
sustained by the teachers of the “ Hoosier” state. 


Wisconsin. There are 835,582 children over four years and 
under twenty, enumerated in this state, 65 per cent of whom attended 
the public schools the past year. 7,532 different teachers were em- 
ployed, the average salaries of male teachers, per month, $36.40; fe- 
male teachers, 22.24; an increase of more than 12 per cent. on the 
previous year, and of more than 50 per cent. since 1861. With an 
income from the school fund of $134,148 or but little more than that 
received by Connecticut from her School Fund, this state has raised 
by tax $908.152 or 6 mills on the dollar of the valuation of property 
in the state. 

The last legislature of this state provided liberally for the estab- 
lishment of Normal Schools. The whole amount of the fund present 
and prospective is more than a million of dollars, more than half of 
which is already productive. The income for the current year which 
can be appropriated to Normal Schools will be over $30,000. 

There are 9 colleges and universities in the state with buildings 
valued at $307.000 and aggregate endowments of $392,170. Total 
number of students 1,439, of whom 877 are in the preparatory depart- 
ments. THe school law requires that a Teachers’ Institute should be 
held in each county every year; more than thirty counties had insti- 
tutes the last year. There is in this state a vigorous state association 
which includes among its members many teachers of ability and ex- 
perience. 


OEHIO. The Hon. E. E. White, late Commissioner of Schools for 
Ohio has done good service in this state by his able advocacy of 
Normal Schools and Teachers’ Institutes, and by the interest which 
he has awakened in public education. We are sorry to see thata 
change is to be made in Commissioner, though the influence of the 
late Commissioner will be felt through the “Ohio Educational Month- 
ly,” which he edits, and by means of his labors at Teachers’ Institutes 
and otherwise. We hope soon to learn that this state has established 
a State Normal School, and the chain will then be complete from 
Massachusetts to Minnesota. 
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Kansas. This young state is establishing educational institutions 
as apart of her state policy. She has four colleges with sixteen 
professors and teachers, besides the State Agricultural College with 
four professors and 107 students. She is to have a State University 
to be located at Lawrence. It has already $15,000 in money and 
46,000 acres of land towards its endowment. 

The State Normal School was opened on the 15th of February, 
1865, at Emporia, with eighteen students. The whole number re- 
ceived through the year was seventy-eight. Prof. L. B. Kellogg, the 
principal, is laboring vigorously to make this institution an honor and 
a blessing to the state. 

The whole number of children of school age reported from thirty 
three counties, in 8230rganized districts, was 37,934. The State Super- 
intendent, Hon. I. T. Goodnow, visited thirty-one counties last year 
and reports a “living increasing interest in schools.” 

The common schools, normal school, agricultural college and uni- 
versity are all richly endowed with lands, but these will produce no in- 
come till sold. For the present support of the common schools there 
is an annual assessment of one mill on the dollar upon all the taxable 
property of the state. 

The Kansas Educational Journal edited by H. D. McCarty is well 
conducted. 


Iowa. From an abstract compiled at the State Secretary’s office 
the census returns of the State of Iowa show the total population to 
be 749,904; increase in two years of 47,912. Iowa was never more 
prosperous than she is now. Her common schools are rapidly im- 
proving under the supervision of Hon. Oran Faville, State Super- 
intendent. She has county superintendents who examine teachers, 
visit schools, and report annually to the State Superintendent. Teach- 
ers’ Institutes are held by authority of the State. The State University 
was never more prosperous; five Hundred students were in attend- 
ance the past term. The Normal Department is conducted expressly 
for the benefit of those preparing to teach. It is believed that a sep- 
arate Normal School will soon be established. This state has also an 
active State Teachers’ Association, and an able School Journal edited 
by the State Superintendent. 


We have received several reports, but too late to notice in this No. 
of the Journal. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


Farr Haven. A short visit to the graded school on the west side 
of the bridge in this village satisfied us that the different departments 
were in good hands, and that the school was doing its work well. Mr. 
Avery, the principal is infusing a spirit of life and enthusiasm in his 
room, and the other teachers are co-operating in their several depart- 
ments. 


East Haven. We visited the school on the east side, south dis- 
trict, Miss M. Jennie Brown principal of the upper department, and 
Miss Dickerman of the lower. Here were two teachers working 
faithfully and with good success, but the rooms are unpleasant, badly 
seated, and forbidding in aspect. The site of the school house is 
pleasant, but there is great need of a better building. 


Norwicn. Mr. N. H. Whittemore has been appointed to the va- 
cancy in the Center District caused by the resignation of Mr. Allen. 
Mr. Whittemore has, for several years, been principal of the graded 
school in the Falls District, and brings to his new position the qualifi- 
cations which years of careful observation and successful experience 
give. As principal and superintendent of schools in the Center Dis- 
trict, he will find a good field in which to labor, and will, we believe, 
sustain the high reputation which these schools have enjoyed under 
the very successful administration of Mr. Allen. 


SALISBURY. The school district at Salisbury Center have voted to 
dispose of their present school-house and erect a new and more com- 
modious building of two stories that will accommodate 150 pupils and 
have in future a graded school. Mr. Charles T. Jewett of the State 
Normal School is the present principal of this school. 


Charles Northend, Esq., late Editor of the Common School Jour- 
nal, has opened an insurance office in New Britain, and taken the 
agency of several excellent companies. Weare glad to learn that his 
business is already so good. Persons desiring to get insurance on life 
or property will be courteously treated, and be able to make satisfac. 
tory plas Soa by calling on Mr. Northend. 


Mr. Charles F. Hol, a 5 of the State Normal School, and 
subsequently principal of the school at East Berlin, and then at Port- 
land, went to Ohio in the autumn, was taken sick and died there. 
His remains were brought to New Britain and interred. Mr. Holt 
was a faithful teacher who will be long remembered by many pupils. 
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State Rerorm School. We are glad to learn that Dr. Hatch, 
the Superintendent of this school is not to leave as he once contem- 
plated. It would be very difficult for the trustees to find a man who 
would fill his place. The school is now full. 


TO OUR READERS, 


WE have received more letters of encouragement and assurance of 
co-operation than we have found time to answer. Will those of our 
friends who have not received written acknowledgments to their let- 
ters, please accept our thanks now. We are also truly grateful to 
those teachers and others who have interested themselves in extending 
the circulation of the Journal and adding to its list of subscribers. 
One has sent us twenty names with twenty dollars at once. 

We should be glad to have the Journal reach more of the teachers 
of the state. There are several towns in which no School Journal of 
any kind is taken except the copy sent to the Acting School Visitor. 
We would especially request subscribers and Acting Visitors to call 
the attention of teachers to the Journal and invite them fo subscribe. 

The terms are One Dollar a year, strictly in advance. Or one dol- 
lar and twenty-five cents at the end of three months. Subscribers who 
have not remitted the price are requested to do so at once. 

The Journal and Atlantic Monthly for 1866, will be sent for $4.00 to 
all who subscribe before the first of April. 5 


NOTICE. 

The blank form for the returns required by law from District Com- 
mittees and Boards of School Visitors have been distributed by mail 
to all the towns of the State. School Officers who fail to receive them 
promptly are requested to notify the undersigned. 

DANIEL C. GILMAN, 
Secretary State Board of Education. 


New Haven, Feb. 23, 1866. 
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; BOOK NOTICES. 
MONTIETR’S PAYSICAL AND INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY; by James 

Montieth. A. Barnes & Co., New York. 

This is a quarto of 88 pages in two parts. Part I, embracing a little more 
than one half of the book, in which “ Geography is taught as a Science,” 
treats of Physical Geography in twenty sections under the general heads of 
“ The Earth the dwelling-place of Mankind, Creation of the Earth, Crust 
of the Earth, Form of the Earth, Mountains, Plateaus,” &c. This part is 
fully illustrated with cuts. 

Part II, or Local and Civil Geography has seventeen maps with questions 
on the same, and on “ Routes of Travel.” Review exercises accompany 
each map, and a General Review follows with an index. 

This book is well printed and illustrated, and it will prove a valuable addi- 
tion to the text-books on this subject. 


PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION DRAWN FROM NATURE AND REVELATION, 
AND APPLIED TO FEMALE EDUCATION IN THE UrrER CLrasses. By 

7 the author of Amy Herbert, &c.” 476 pp. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 


The previous works of Miss Sewell have been read with interest in this 
country. This volume is an important addition to our educational literature 
and will be read with interest by christian parents and teachers. The 
general scope of the work may be gathered from the following paragraph 
taken from Chap. III. We have arrived at this conclusion; that the ob- 
ject of education is the carrying out of God’s Will for the individual; that 
the purpose of this Will is hidden from us in the Eternal counsels of God: 
but the direction in which we are to work is pointed out to us by the pecul- 
iar endowments of character and of intellect with which every person is 
gifted.” The work treats principally of the systems and methods of moral 
and religious instruction and gives directions on some subjects not usually 
discussed in works on education. While some chapters refer more particu- 
larly to English Society and children in English families, the principles are 
applicable to a certain extent in this country. Mothers as well as teachers 
will find many valuable suggestions in this work. 
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SUCCESS THE POPULAR TEST OF MERIT. 


BOTANY. 


Pror. ALPHoNso Woop's Ossect Lessons IN Borany.—“ Leaves and Flow- 
ers,” with a Flora. Prepared for Beginners in Academies and Public Schools. 
665 Illustrations ; 322 pp.; 12mo, cloth. Price $1.50. 


Pror. Woop's New CLASS-BOORK oF Botanr; Being Outlines of the Structure 
Physiology, and Classification of Plants. With a Flora of the United States 
and Canada. 745 Illustrations; 832 pp,; 8vo cloth. Price $3.50. 


These works are the most popular published in this country upon this topic. 
For the use of Schools, Academies and Colleges, they are confessedly unrivalled. 
While equally exhaustive and accurate with other treatises, their systematic ar- 
rangement and peculiar adaptation to the young, renders them pre-eminently suc- 
cessful. As text books no others are to be compared with them. 

The last annual report of the Board of Regents of the University of the State 
of New York sets forth that out of 142 Academies in the State pursuing the study 
of Botany, 86, or more than three-fifths of the whole number use Wood as the 
standard Text-book. A like proportion prevails elsewhere. The annual sale of 
the books is believed to exceed that of all competing works combined. No recom- 
mendation in their favor can be more conclusive than this—especially when it is 
considered that the new Class Book was first issued in 1861, and the Object 
Lessons in 1863. 


JUST ISSUED, 
MONTIETHS INTERMEDIATE & PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Or, No. 4, oF THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. In five volumes. By 
MontTietH & McNALLY. 


This beautiful volume fills the only gap in the gradation of this most successful 
series. 

The subject is treated as a Science, yet free from detail and all the technical terms 
which would perlex the young lecturer. The illustrations, which are numerous 
and beautiful, are adapted to the text. 

ON THE PLAN OF OBJECT TEACHING, 


It combines the Perceptive, the Analytic, and the Synthetic. The earth is first 
presented as the abode of man, affording all the materials, conditions, productions 
&c., necessary to his existence and enjoyment; then these parts are considered 
separately, and in regard to their mutual dependence and influence; after which 
is given a description of the earth’s formation from chaos, of its gradual develop- 
ment, and of its wonderful completion. The process is likened to an egg, whose 
fluidJsubstances, in accordance with certain laws, becomes a beautiful living bird. 

EFFECTS ARE TRACED TO THEIR CAUSES. 


Principles are considered, Inferences are drawn and suggested, yet such familiar 
language and impressive illustrations are employed, that what has been heretofore 
so dry and obscure to pupils is here made clear and interesting even to the young- 
est. Mountain ranges, oceanic currents, rivers, &c., are viewed in connection with 
their origin, and are shown to be so placed and so organized as to furnish indis- 
pensable aid to the earth’s inhabitants. 

The text of that part devoted to Physical Geography is in narrative form, divi- 
ded into paragraphs, which are so constructed that the commencement of each 
appears in prominent type, to suggest the questions. This part may be used, 
therefore, both as a Text Book and as a Reader. 

The Local Geography contains Maps and Map Exercises, peculiarly adapted 
to each other and to class recitations. | 


For terms for first introduction into Schools, and for a full descriptive catalogue 
of all their issues, address 


A. S. BARNES & CO0., Educational Publishers. 
Feb., 1866. 51, 58 & 55 John Street, New. York. 


GREEN’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS, 


The attention of teachers and others is invited to this widely known series of Eng- 
lish Grammars, which is the matured result of a long and careful study of the lan. 
guage itself, as well as of the best methods of teaching it. The system by which the 
principles of the language are here exhibited is simple and easy of attainment, and 
differs in many essential particulars from that of any other author. Professor 
Greene’s connection with public schools, normal schools, and teachers’ institutes, has 
given him peculiar facilities for adapting a series of text-books to the wants of the 
different grades of schools; and his success is best manifested by the great popularity 
which these Grammars have attained. 

The books intended as a connected series are 


I. THE INTRODUCTION. 
II. THE ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
III. THE ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES. 


Either of these is complete in itself, and may be used independently of the others 

These Grammars are the sole text-books on this subject in the public schools of 
many of our principal cities and towns, and are also used in a large number of the 
best private schools throughout the country. 


Form David N. Camp, State Superintendent of Connecticut, and Principal of State 
Normal School. 


Greene’s English Grammars have been in use in the Connecticut State Normal 
School, and in the model schools connected therewith, for more than ten years, and 
have given almost universal satisfaction. I knowtof no books that have better stood 
the test of use in classes than Greene’s Grammars and Analysis, and I have found no 
better grammar scholars in the schools of this state than those taught on the system 
of Professor Greene. 

The Series furnishes books suitable for different grades of schools, and adapted to 
the best methods of teaching the English language. 


From the late Lorin Andrews, President of Kenyon College, and formerly Superintendent 
of the Massillon Union School. 


With great cheerfulness I give my hearty and unqualified approbation of Professor 
Greene’s English Grammars. During the past year we have used them exclusively 
in the Massillon Union School, and alter the fairest and most thorough of all tests— 
the searching ordeal of a year's trial in the recitation-room—they have more than 
equaled our expectations. I shall, on all proper occasions, recommend them to teach- 
ers and school officers as the grammars for all grades of our schools. 


WARREN'S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES, 


WARREN’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, 
WARREN’S COMMON SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, 
WARREN’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 
WARREN'S PHYSICAL AND OUTLINE CHARTS, 7 TABLETS (in preparation.) 
These books form a complete geographical course, adapted to all grades of schools. 
They have recently been thoroughly revised, and now contain all new political and 
territorial changes, with statistics from the census of 1860. The maps and engrav- 
ings are of the very highest order of excellence, and in all the books the maps are in 
same volume with the descriptive text. The series is now used in most of the prin- 
cipal cities and towns of the United States, and has given great satisfaction wherever 
it has been adopted. 
For introductory terms or further information address 


J. B. COWPERTHWAITE, PHILADELPHIA, 
April, 1865. or F. E. PEASLEE, care of BROWN & GROSS, HARTFORD 


SARGENT’S 
ENTIRELY NEW 


SERIES OF READERS, 


AND PRONOUNCING SPELLER. 


.The Standard Primer, Part Second—(Illustrated.) Pages, 72 
‘6 66 First Reader (13 “ ( be 120 
10 1 Second 6 66 66 ( c6 216 
6 66 Third (44 (13 6“ tt ce 9 1 6 
6 t Fourth 4664 66 66 336 
4 ac Fifth 66 66 (43 10 528 
% Pronouncing Spelling Book, 6 168 


In . of the great success of Mr. EPES SARGENT, in his 
5 of preparing Readers for schools, there has been a large demand 
or new books from him; and he has consequently prepared an entirely new 
and approved Series of Readers. 

The smaller books are beautifully illustrated, and all those improvements, 
which constant consultation with our best teachers has suggested are included. 

We defy contradiction in saying that the Series is the Best, the Hand- 


somest, the most Carefully Prepared, and, we may add, the Cheapest, ever 
published. 


Mr. Sargent’s long experience, careful scholarship, high culture as a lite- 
rary man, and acknowledged taste, added to his admitted success in ONE 
Series of Readers, of which millions are sold annually, are a guarantee that 
committees will find it for the interest of schools to examine his New Series 
before making any change. | 

EF The most striking evidence of his previous success may be found in 
the extent to which the latest compilers of Readers and Speakers have made 
use of his original labors in selecticn; his works appearing to have been 


THE MAGAZINE from which compilers have taken nearly two-thirds of 
their pieces. 


THE NEW FIFTH READER, | 


just issued, by far the most scientific and 195517 book of its class before the 
public. The ELOCUTIONARY INTRODUCTION embraces all the in- 


tsruction of any practical value; and the Reading-Lessons comprise the best 


elocutionary pieces inthe language. It is eminently a book ror TUE TIMES 
AND UP WITH THE TIMES. 


SARGENT'S NEW PRONOUNCING SPELLER, 


has among its features a NEW AND IurROVED SYSTEM or NOTATION, an 
ALPHABETICAL INDEX OF REPRESENTATIVE WoRDS, and is exciting the 
greatest interest among teachers, for the thoroughness and ingenuity of its 
system of indiecating pronunciation. 


Copies for examination furnished on receipt of $2. 


JOHN L. SHORRY, Publisher, 
March—1865.—lv. 13 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 


VALUABLE EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 


Published by J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Philadelphia. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

METHODS or INSTRUCTION: Or, that 55 of the Philosophy of Education which 
treats of the Nature of the several branches of Knowledge, and the methods of teach- 
ing them according to that Nature. By James Pyle Wickersham, A. M., Principal 
Pennsylvania State Normal School at Millersville. 12mo. $1.75. 


RITTER’s COMPARATIVE GEOGRAPHY. Lectures on Comparative l by 
Carl Ritter, late Professor of Geography in the University of Berlin. Trans ated for 
the use of Seminaries and Colleges by Rev. Wm. L. Gage. 1 vol. 12mo. $1.50. 


State Normal School, Millersville, Pa., April 27th, 1865. 

I have read Ritter's Comparative Geography,” as translated b illiam L. Gage, 
with very great satisfaction. It is a comprehensive, compact, and clear statement of 
the great principles of Geographical Science. Geography, as presented in our ordi- 
nary treatises, is notat all a science, but merely a collection of facts and fragments; 
in this book, however, all details find their proper place ina philosophical system. No 
teacher of Geography should be without the book. J. P. WICKERSHAM. 


ScHooL Economy: A Treatise on the Preparation, Organization, Employment, 
Government, and Authorities of Schools. By James Pyle Wickersham, A. M., Prin- 
cipal of the Penn. State Normal School at Millersville. 12mo. $1.50. 


From the Massachusetts Teacher. 

We heartily invite the readers of the Teacher to examine this excellent volume, be- 
lieving that it will tend to hasten the time when teaching will be recognized as a pro- 
fession, and the teacher be so fitted for his work as to command the respect of the 
wise and good. 


MENTAL GEOMETRY: Or, Generalizations of Geometrical Demonstrations in Planes, 
Solids, and Spherics. Designed as a Manual for Teachers and for Students of High 
Schools, Normal Schools, and Colleges, and intended to subserve the same purpose ia 
Geometrical Science as a Mental Arithmetic in Arithmetical Science. By Henry H. 
Holloway. 12mo. $1.50. 


From E. Otis Kendall, Prof. Mathematics, University of Pennsylvania. 

I am of the opinion that it will prove a very valuable addition to the success of 
teaching Geometry. It should be in the hands of all teachers, and as a book of ref- 
erence in those of all mathematical students. 

From Horatio N. Robinson, LL.D., Author of Course of Mathematics. 

The work is a master-piece. 


Lixcoun’s BOTANIES. I. Lincoln’s Botany for Beginners: an Introduction to Mrs 
Lincoln's “ Lectures on Botany.“ For the use of Public Schools, and the younge 
pupils of higher Schools and Academies. By Mrs. Almira Lincoln Phelps, author o 
* Lincoln’s Botany,” “ Phelps’ Chemistry, Philosophy,“ etc. 12mo. 60c. 

II. Lincoln’s Lectures on Botany. Revised and enlarged. Familiar Lectures on 
Botany, explaining the Structure, Classification and Uses of Plants, illustrated upon 
the Linnean and Natural Methods; with a Flora for practical Botanists, for Colleges, 
Schools, and Private Students. By Mrs. Almira H. Lincoln, (now Mrs. Lincoln Phelps.) 
late Principal of the Patapsco Institute of Maryland, author of a series of works on 
Botany, Chemistry, Natural i etc., etc. New edition, revised and enlarged, 
and illustrated by many additional Engravings. With a Supplement, containing a 
familiar Introduction to the Natural Orders, and an Artificial Key for Analysis of the 
same. 12mo. $2.00. 


A GUIDE TO EXPERIMENTS IN PHILOSOPHY. FRICR's PHysicAL TECHNICS: Or, 
Practical Instructions for making Experiments in Physics and the construction of 
Physical Apparatus with the most limited means. Dy Dr. I. Frick, Director of the 
High School at Freiburg, and Professor of Physics in the Lyceum. Translated by 
Prof. John D. Easter, D. D. 1 vol. 8vo. Amply Illustrated. $3.00. 


% We cordially commend this book to all teachers of Physics, and especially to those 
whose situation or cireumstahces cut them off trom access toa good collection of Phy- 
sical Instruments. * * * While the most expert demonstrator may gain some useful 
hints from Dr. Frick’s book, the less experienced teacher and student will find it an 

available vade mecum in the Physical Laboratory.’’—{Silliman’s Journal. 


Crooks AND SCHEM’s NEw LATIN-ENGLISH SCHOOL LEXICON. On the basis o 
the Latin German Lexicon of Dr. C. F. Ingersley. By G. R. Crooks, D. D., and A.J 
Schem, A. M. 1 vol. 8vo. $3.50. 


From Prof. H. B. Smith, Union Theological Seminary. 

It seems to me to be admirabi y adapted to its object—erring neither on the score of 
redundancy nor deficiency. * * * The introduction of synonyms, of etymologies 
and of proper names, adds much to its value. Clearness, conciseness, and remarka- 
ble adaptation to use, are among the valuable qualities of your work. * * * I trust 
his volume may have the suceess it so richly deserves. 


THE 


ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES: 


NEW, CHEAP, AND EXCELLENT. 


Few school-books ever published have received a wider or more 
cordial indorsement from prominent and influential educators than the works 


of The Eclectic Series. 


Wherever used they aro liked. Those who have 


thoroughly tested their merits in the class-room unite in pronouncing them 


superior to all similar works. 


McGuffey’s New Eclectic Series. 


NEW PRIMARY CHARTS, 6 No's. .. . ..... 65 cents. 


NEW ECLECTIC SPELLER....... — 10 cents. 
NEW ECLECTIC lst READER. . . 15 cents. 
NEW ECLECTIC 2p READER. .. ... . . ..... 20 cents. 
NEW ECLECTIC 3p READ ERB... . . ... 80 cents. 


NEW ECLECTIC 4ru READ ER... .. . . .... 35 cents. 


NEW ECLECTIC 6ru READ ER. . . ... ... 55 cents. 
NEW ECLEOTIC 6ru READER...........0000 65 cents. 
NEW HIGH SCHOOL READER.......... . . . 75 cents 
NEW JUVENILE SPEAK ER. . . .. . . 45 cents. 
NEW ECLECTIC SPEAK ER. . . . . .. . 85 cents. 
YOUNG LADIES’ READER. ..... . . . . 75 cents. 


Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry. 


BAY’S PRIMARY ARITHMETIOC............10 cents. 
RAT'S INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC..20 cents, 
BAY’S PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC.........40 cents. 
RAY’S TEST EXAMPLES, with Ana......... 30 cents, 
BAY’S TEST EXAMPLES, without ANS. . .. 25 cents. 


Grammar and Com position. 


PINNEO’S PRIMARY GRAMMAR............25 cents. 
PINNEO’S ANALYTICAL GRAMMAR.....35 cents. 


RAY'S HIGHER ARITHMETIO..............65 cents. 
RAY’S ELEMENTARY ALGEBBA........... 60 cents. 
BAY’S HIGHER ALGERBRA. . . . . . 80 cents. 
RAT'S PLANE & SOLID GEOMETRY .....60 cents. 
EVANS’ SCHOOL GEOMETRY............. 1 40 cents. 
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PINNEO’S ENGLISH TEACHER..............35 cents. 
PINNEO’S GUIDE TO COMPOSITION. . ., 30 cents. 


Miscellaneous. 


KIDD’S ELOCUT ION. . . . . . . eee. 85 ct 
DE WOLF’S INSTRUCTIVE SPELLER. . . 20 cts. 
SMART 'S FREE GYMNASTICS. . .. . . .. 20 cts. 
WHITE’S CLASS-BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY..20 cts. 


THE EXAMINER, OR TEACHER'S AID....50 cts. 
LILIENTHAL’S OBJECT LESSONG........ . .. 20 cts. 
THE YOUNG SINGER, Parr I. 30 cts. 
THE YOUNG SINGER, Parr II... .. .. . ... 35 CtS. 


Single specimen copies of any of the above-named books sent by 
mail, postage prepaid, to teachers and school-officers for examination, with a 
view to introduction, on receipt of the prices named. 

Liberal terms given on books ordered for first introduction, in 
exchange for others not in satisfactory use. Those desirous of introdueing 
any books of the ECLROTrTO Series are respectfully invited to correspond 


SARGENT, WILSON & HINKLE, 


with the publishers. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


WALTON’S 
WRITTEN ARITHMETIC, 


Just published, is a Complete Written Arithmetic, embracing in a single volume all 

e important principles and applications usually contained in two or more books. 
It is amply sufficient for all Common and High Schools. 

The book is strictly progressive, developing the subject, not only by the logical ar- 
rangement of topics, but also by the natural sequence of examples. 

It is practical, giving prominence to the actual transactions of business life, and 
adopting the methods of business men. 

Much extraneous matter has been excluded. The explanations, the definitions, the 
rules, and the statement of principles, are all given with brevity and clearness. 

The Arithmetic is aceominanicd by a KEY, which contains a System of Reviews, 
upon a plan wholly original, by which the number of examples may be increased to 
an unlimited extent, and by which a different example may he assigned to each pupil 
ata single dictation, a feature which will commend it to every practical teacher. 


WALTON’S TABLE 


FOR 
PRACTICE IN THE FUNDAMENTAL OPERATIONS 


ARITHMETIC. 


WITH 


ACCOMPANYING KEY. 


The TABLE consists of twenty-one columns of figures numbered from right to left, 
in twenty-five lines, against which are placed twenty-five letters of the alphabet. By 
its use all possible combinations of numbers may be repeated many times. The 
Table is designed for the pupil. 

The Key contains above two thousand questions upon the Table, with their an- 
swers, arranged in series of from ten to twenty-five examples in the fundamental 
operations. These are prepared for the teacher, to be used at Dictation Exercises. 


HILLARD’S READERS, 
NEW SERIES. 


HILLARD's PRIMER, OR FI RST READER, ([llustrated.) 

HILLARD’s SECOND READER, (Illustrated.) 

HıLLARD’S THIRD READER, (Illustrated.) 

HILLARD’s FouRTH READER, (Illustrated.) 

HILLARD’S INTERMEDIATE READER, (Illustrated.) 

HILLARD's FIFTH READER, and HILLARD’s SIXTH READER, with Prof. Bailey s 
Introduction. 

By the following official announcement it will be seen that the New Series of Hill- 
ard’s Readers has just been adopted, by the Board of Control of Philadelphia for use 
in all the public schools of that city: 


OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLERS OF PUBLIC 5 


First District of Pennsylvania, 
- Philadelphia, January 11, 1865. 

At a meeting of the Comptrollers of Public Schools, First District of Pennsylvania, 
held at the Comptroller's Chamber, January 10th, 1865, the following resolution was 
adopted: 

Resolved, That Hillard’s New Series of Readers be introduced to be used in the 
Public Schools of this District. 

From the Minutes. HENRY W. HALLIWELL, Secretary. 


HILLARD’S NEW SERIES OF READERS have thus been adopted for use, in 
whole or in part, in the four great cities of the Union— 
NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON and CHICAGO. They are also in 
use in the cities of eee Providence, Portland, Cambridge, Charlestown, Sa- 
em, Hartford, Bridgeport, Fall River, Norwich, &c., &c. 
coc School officers wishing to examine the Series will appl to the Publishers 
LESTON, 


BREWER & TI 
March—1865. 181 Washington Street, Boston 


CAMP’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 


CAMP’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, 


Prepared to accompany Mitchell's e Maps, and designed for Primary Schools auu 
asses. 

This is a sensible book, and presents some important features in striking con 
trast with other Primary Geographies. 

Its DEFINITIONS are illustrated on the true method of “object teaching,”— 
first showing and describing the object, then giving the name. 

The Map GEOGRAPHY, of which there isa most judicious selection, is arranged 
so that it can be recited and illustrated from the Outline Maps. 

The DESCRIPTIVE Parts are brief, but interesting, and the selection of mat- 


ter throughout is such as young pupils may easily comprehend and study with 
profit. 


CAMP’S INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY, 


Prepared to accompany Mitchell’s Outline Maps, and designed for Intermediate Schools 


and Classes. 

This book contains : 

ist. INTRODUCTORY LESSON. 

2d. GEOGRAPHICAL DEFINITIONS, illustrated by picture and map repre- 
sentations of the principal bodies of land and water. 

3d. Maps, on the plan of the Outline Maps, each followed by a Key 
and Questions for map exercises. 

4th. DescRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, presenting in a concise form the more 
important geographical facts relating to each country and the principal cities, 
and in addition, such peculiar characteristics as are the most striking, and such 
as will be the most useful to pupils. 
5th. GENERAL QUESTIONS, following the description of each grand division, 
rs ed as review questions for the Book and Outline Maps. 
6th. A PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY of all the geographical names used in 


the book. 
CAMP’S HIGHER GEOGRAPHY, 
Prepared to eee Mitchell’s Outline Maps, and designed for Grammar and High 
chools, and the higher classes of District Schools. 


This is a new book, on the plan of the INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY, but 
more extensive. It contains a complete Key to the Outline Maps, a more full 
description of countries, and an outline of Physical Geography. 


CAMP’S MAPPING PLATES, 


seoan in size and scales with the maps in the Intermediate and Higher 
eographies. Price forty cents for set of nine plates. 


MITCHELL’S OUTLINE MAPS, 


Revised, improved, and important new maps added, by Davıb N. Camp, Principal of the 
Connecticut State Normal School, and Superintendent of Common Schools. Price 
$20.00 per set. 


Camp’s GEOGRAPHIES have a unity of plan, and a conciseness and perspicuity 
of style, rarely found in a series of shook books: while the use of the OUTLINE 
Maps, combined with lessons from the Geographies, is systematized, simplified, 
and made in the highest degree practical. 

With this Series, a thorough course of Geography may be obtained more easily, 
and in much less time than is usually given to the study. 

Copies will be sent by mail, for examination, on receipt of half the retail price. 


O. D. CASE & CO., Publishers. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


C. & E. ANDREWS, New BRITAIN. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW, 


A BOOK FOR EVERY TEACHER OF ARITHMETIC. 
A BOOK FOR EVERY SCHOLAR IN ARITHMETIC. 


QUESTIONS 


ON THE 


PRINCIPLES OF ARITHMETIC, 


DESIGNED 


To indicate an Outline of Study. 
To excite among Pupils a spirit of Independent Inquiry, 
Especially fitted to facilitate a thorough system of Reviews, 
Adapted to any Text-Books and to all grades of Learners. 


By JAMES L. EATON, M. A., 


AUTHOR OF A SERIES OF ARITHMETICS, &c. 


It should be the chief aim in teaching Arithmetic to lead the learner to a clear un- 
derstanding of the PRINCIPLES of the Science.’—Hon. JOHN D. PHIL- 
BRICK, Superintendent of the Public Schools of Boston. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF USING THESE QUESTIONS: 


1. They are separate from any text-books, and equally well adapted to all 
text-books, and on this acconnt they present all the benefits of the QUES- 
TION METHOD, and none of its defects. 

2. They indicate a definite outline of study, and afford a substantial guide 
to the pupil in the preparation of his lesson.. 

3. They incite the pupil to inquiry, awakening that thirst for knowledge 
which is the best motive to its acquirement. 

4. They open up the several subjects by such short and suggestive steps, 
one n following upon another in the chain, that the pupil is thus led 
to follow out and develope the subject for himself. 

5. By inciting the pupil to inquiry, and guiding him in developing the 
subject for himself, they subserve the highest and only true style of teach- 
ing; namely, TO DRAW OUT AND DEVELOPE THE FACULTIES, and thus 
LEAD the pupil, instead of dictating to him or driving him. 

6. They afford the best means for frequent reviews and examinations, 
since it is the Principles of Arithmetic that should be reviewed, and not the 
mechanical operations. 

7. The use of these questions will not fail to ground the principles of 
Arithmetic in the mind of the pupil, and thus give him the Key which will 
command all practical operations. 

8. For those teachers whose time is closely occupied with large classes 
and large schools, the use of these Questions will save much labor, while 
they will produce the best results in scholarship. 

ga These Questions are published in the form of a Pamphlet and sold 
at a very low price to render it easy for all schools to supply themselves 
with them. 

As they are not in the form of, nor designed for, a text-book, they do not 
require to be formally adopted by Boards of Education, but the use of them, 
like cards or other illustrations, WILL DEPEND ON THE OPTION OF TEACH- 
ERS. 

FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
PRICE 12 Cents, Teachers supplied at $9 per hundred. 
i Specimen copy mailed to Teachers on receipt of ten cents. 


Address TAGGARD & THOMPSON, Publishers, 
29 Cornhill, Boston. 
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Desks and Chairs, 
Teachers’ Desks and Tables, 
Tablet Stands, 
Map Stands, 
Blackboard Wipers, > 
Boston Primary School Slates.  — 


ALSO, 


J. W. ROSS’ PATENT INK-WELL, 
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LABOR FOR THE FUTURE. 


Aut that labor for the good of humanity must look to the 
future for the result of their labors. The greater the good 
we seek to accomplish, the more we must learn 


“To labor and to wait.“ 


The lives of all good men remind us that the good we 
would do, in future life appears. This is most apparent in 
all enterprises whose object is to guide, fashion and. develop 
the mind. A noble thought is awakened in the mind of 
some true philanthropist and he labors for years, perhaps for 
a life time, for the good of mankind, with little or no appar- 
ent result. But in the circling years the good seed springs 
up and bears an abundant harvest. Then the earnest laborer 
is recognized as a benefactor and his name becomes a house- 
hold word in the hearts of those who have been developed 
into a higher life by his unselfish, earnest efforts. How un- 
erringly does the history of every reform show that all enter- 
prises of great “pith and moment” are slow in their evolu- 
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tions but certain in their results. Those that are laboring in 
the educational field should feel this and take courage. 
Never falter, never faint; 
Bear thou our banner in the van; 
He's the truest, purest saint, 
Who labors for his brother man.“ 

Give precept on precept and example after example. The 
teacher is laboring with imperishable material. A mistake 
may be attended with the most disastrous consequences: 
We should labor for lasting results rather than for show or 
premature development. ‘The foundation for an education 
should be properly laid by the teacher, the rearing of the 
superstructure is the work of a life time. We should look 
upon the children committed to our care as undeveloped 
jewels, diamonds in the rough. We must train them with 
the skill of a master, if we would have their beauty, worth 
and usefulness appear. In the future years those that sur- 
round us to-day seeking for knowledge and right training, 
will become the teachers, governors, legislators and judges. 
It will then be seen what our labors were worth. There 
sometimes seems to be too much superficial training, too 
much of a disposition to cover up ignorance instead of re- 
moving it, too much of a disposition to let bad habits remain 
instead of removing them. In no such way can true ad- 
vancement be made. Our efforts will be futile, if such is 
our practice. Education should make better children, better 
men and women, better communities, better society and bet- 
ter states. Contrast the present condition of New England 
with the southern states and behold an argument in favor of 
universal education. Would not much of the trouble of re- 
construction be avoided if education was universally diffused ? 
Would not.the war have been avoided, had the nation made as 
ample provision for educating all classes of people as some 
of the states did? Where does mob law prevail but among 
the ignorant? Where is property, life and conscience most 
respected? In view of these things we say that those who 
labor for a generous system of universal education are the 
world’s benefactors. Those men who laid the foundation of 
our educational institutions “builded better than they knew.” 
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Probably they little thought that the intelligence born of the 
institutions they founded, would save the life of the nation. 


Vet we are constrained to-day to believe that such was the 


case. Do not our present necessities require still greater 
efforts, if we would see the future bright with hope and 
promise? A new era is opening before us and the future 
will be what we make it. If we recognize education as the 
just right of all and give all the means of obtaining it, then 
there can be little doubt of our future prosperity. The pre- 
sent is a time for action, for earnest, persevering effort. 
What we are to be does not yet appear. If we fold our 
arms and let circumstances rule the hour instead of ruling 
the circumstances, then we shall have but little to expect. 
Every word fitly spoken, every noble deed done, every prej- 
udice removed, and every child properly educated is so much 
done toward making our future national existence secure. 
Our security must rest upon intelligence, and who ever dis- 
seminates knowledge and virtue is a public benefactor. 
With untiring industry, unceasing devotion, and uryielding 
integrity we can make our future brighter than the past. 


“ Let our thought and labor be 
To God and for humanity.”’ - T. K. P. 


DIFFERENT STYLES OF TEACHING. 


Many persons may be endowed by nature with gifts which 
entitle them to be called teachers, yet among them we may 
distinguish several distinci styles of doing the work. For the 
sake of illustrating this let us consider three classes of teachers 
each of which embrace many individuals. Those belonging 
to all the classes are entitled to be called teachers, but at the 
same time the characteristics of one class may be more gen- 
erally satisfactory than those of another. 

There is a class of teachers who are fond of introducing 
wit, fun and drolleries into the school-room as a constant 
practice. At first the use made of this is unlimited. Then 
it becomes more common and after a while so mach of a2 
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habit that the teacher himself does not seem to be aware of 
his habit. If he were he would criticize it as in bad taste 
and hindering the most complete discharge of his duty. One 
upon taking his chair looks up with a droll observation upon 
some person or thing, so that scholars at such times and at 
certain intervals learn to suspend their mental operations and 
wait for the accustomed smart thing. Another will deem.it 
innocent or even commendable to force in what he is pleased 
to think a happy turn of thought or words for the sake of 
receiving the applause which scholars are bound to give at 
such times as the sailors are bound to laugh at the jokes of 
the first mate, no matter how poor or how frequent. Another 
makes fun of a problem on the blackboard instead of criti- 
cizing it in a calm and thoughtful manner. Another occu- 
pies time and injures the state of the pupil’s mind by mak- 
ing some hit at his political. notions, or some act in or out 
of school foreign to the subject under consideration. Another 
likes to be saying something which will make the girls smile. 
These are but examples of much that we have observed in 
the school rooms of those whom, with all their defects, were 
good teachers. As we review this style of teachers we can 


not but observe that the wit does not flow in a constant stream. 


Pung, drolleries, smart talk and ridicule may be continuous 
and may be cultivated by most any one. We do not deny 
that a humorous teacher has a power which enables him to 
arouse a sluggish mind, or to punish with the cutting stings 
of satire and irony a bad boy. If it were for this purpose 
only that humor were introduced, it were a good and not an 
evil. But it is more commonly for the sake of gratifying 
a master’s pride or self satisfaction in being considered a 
smart man. When it becomes in the teacher a habit not 
directed by care or consideration for the advancement of the 
pupil, it not only does no good but is a source of evil. To 
be sure it keeps the mind on edge and in a sensation state, 
yet in the same way as the drowsy boy is kept exeited and 
keen by the atmosphere of ridicule and opposition in which 
he lives. But the latter is not educated thereby, and so the 
. influence of the teacher of the sort above alluded to gives 


+ 
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the mind an unsteady and passionate development and im- 
parts a peevish and unnatural nature to the disposition. 
Therefore the habit of constanuly introducing a string of 
smart sayings and turns for the mere sake of doing so seems 
to be a radical defect in the teachers of this class. 

The second class may be considered as composed of those 
who do not introduce the bon mot method atall, either because 
they have no humor or because their taste and training will 
not allow its use. On the contrary the entire absence of 
snap and vigor which an occasional sharp turn of thought 
produces, is painfully evident. Nothing is said to enliven, 
cheer or check. Yet the essential gifts of the teacher are 
here. A constant pressure is brought to bear upon the mind. 
Much work is done in the school room and the mind expands 
under it. What we would criticize in this class is a ten- 
dency to a stiff and repulsive method. It is very much like 
the method of a military drill master. Perfect control, hard 
work, growth of the mind. But there is a lack of that har- 
monious development of the mind which an occasional man- 
_ ifestation of humor in the instructor would produce. Such a 
teacher may possess power of imparting, power of controlling 
and love for his work, yet he errs in just the opposite extreme 
from the teacher of the preceding class. We may call him 
the mechanical teacher and the other the bon mot teacher. 
Were the former to approximate toward the latter and vice 
versa, both styles would be improved. | 

There is again a third class which seems to hold a mean 
position between the two just given. They are free from 
the careless, imitating, injurious, bon mot method of the one, 
and also the solid, unenlivening, mechanical method of the 
other. They have a vein of humor which will, with proper 
restraint, brighten and quicken a school tending to dullness. 
They have a wit which will rarely launch its cutting shaft 
upon a malicious offender. Their own temper is under care- 
ful control. Their devotion to their work imparts enthusi- 
asm. There is an unseen, indescribable harmony between 
the teacher and the taught. The teacher guides and super- 
intends the operations of nature. He does not spend time f 
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in striving to drive or force a pupil to do what his nature 
was not made for doing and which it has no inclination to 
do. Such a teacher keeps on in the natural manner. He 
follows the guidance and light of nature. He, therefore, ac- 
complishes his work in a manner easy for himself and such 
as to make successful scholars. Such a teacher is simple 
and natural, not peculiar or calculated to attract attention 
by any striking characteristics of style. This may be called 
the natural as the others have been called the bon mot and 
mechanical styles. While we would give the preference to 
the latter, there are many of the varied positions which the 
teacher is called to fill that would. be better satisfied by one 
or the other of the two former classes. C. P. O. 


TEACH THE CHILDREN TO SING. 


Tue benefits attending the study of geography and history, 
English reading and grammar, are seen and admitted by all 
intelligent people. The utility of mathematics and philoso- 
phy, and the ancient and modern languages, is quite gener- 
ally understood and conceded. But what are the claims of 

music as a regular branch of education? Is there any cogent 
reason why—to say nothing at present about instrumental 
music—children should not be universally taught to sing? 
Upon this interesting as well as important question we have 
a few words to say. | 
1. Music is a science, as well as an art. Johnson gives it 
a place among the seven liberal branches of knowledge. 
The abstract and speculative principles upon which it'de- 
pends have been fully and plainly elucidated, and satisfac- 
torily tested in practice. From the Bible, and Grecian clas- 
sics, and Egyptian antiquities, we learn that music was a 
science in very ancient times. No doubt it was then ina 
very crude and imperfect state. But the first elementary 
principles were then understood; and since that it has pro- 
gressed, until now it is developed as a most beautiful branch 
of knowledge. As such it should be taught, and no person’s 

e education is complete who is not acquainted with its funda- 
mental principles. 
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And here, we may remark, is a great defect. While in 
our public, and many of our private schools, music is taught 
as an art, it is not usually taught as a science. Perhaps a 
few lessons are given upon the first rudiments, but for the 
most part, children in this country are only taught to sing by 
rote. They hear the melody, and easily catch it; and if they 
have a good ear, and ordinary musical talent, they may put 
in the subordinate parts, and complete the harmony. If, in 
this loose way, they learn to sing, how much more proficient 
they would become if early inducted in this beautiful 
science ! | 
2. Every child, except the unfortunate mute, is endowed 
with musical powers. He or she has a voice, and that voice 
is capable of making different intonations. It can make 
high sounds and low sounds, hard sounds and smooth 
sounds. It can indicate anger and joy, hatred and love. 
And it is reasonable to suppose, that the child who can talk 
and shout, laugh and cry, can also, if properly instructed, 
learn to sing. | 

Nor is this a mere theory or supposition. In certain parts 
of Germany as great care is observed in teaching children to 
read music, as to read writing or printing, and lack of natural 
ability for the one performance is no more complained of 
than for the other. And in our own country, distinguished 
musicians, like Professor Hastings, declare that they have 
never met with a person, young or old, who, if he had a voice, 
could. not learn to sing. 

No doubt, some have greater talent, and are more likely to 
become proficients in the science, than are others. So it is 
in all departments of learning. But he who has but one 
talent should not be permitted to bury it, —he should be 
taught to use it. Every child who can articulate, can, with 
some pains learn to sing—to sing correctly, if not beautifully. 
His wise and beneficent Creator means that he shall sing, 
or He would not have thus endowed him. And if we do 
not teach our children to glorify their Maker in noble song, 
the warbling birds and bleating flocks will reproach us and 
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them, and the choirs of heaven will look down in pity and 
astonishment. 

3. Music has ever been regarded as a great and innocent 
amusement. It is such to those who listen, but still more to 
those who participate intelligently and correctly in the song. 
{t not only affords relaxation for the weary mind, but like- 
wise relief for the burdened spirit. It reassures the despond- 
ing, elevates the downcast, cheers the drooping. It acts like 
an angel of mercy to the mourner. The heart that is almost 
broken with sorrow is comforted as it listens to the sweet 
and plaintive melody; and if the voice can be controlled so 
as to join in the strain, how great and indescribable is the 
relief! The gentle Kirke White well said : 

% Oh, surely melody from heaven was sent 

To cheer the soul, when tired of human strife: 
To sooth the wayward heart by sorrow rent, 

And soften down the rugged road of life.” 

4. But music does more. Jt exerts a most salutary influ- 
ence upon human character and conduct. 

It soothes the passions. When a tempest rages in the 
soul, and conflicting waves leap furiously, one upon another, 
the soft strain of melody, as it approaches, and is more dis- 
tinctly heard, subdues the storm, and at once there is a great 
calm. 

Music operates favorably upon the affections. Everything 
like asperity it removes. The mind, which naturally inclines 
to indifference, it fills with generous emotions. It renders 
pliable the feelings. It dispels seifishness and promotes be- 
nevolence; and thus its influence is in the highest degree 
ennobling. 

Mark its effect also upon the taste—how refining! Upon 
the energies—how animating! It frowns upon all that is 
low and groveling—upon all that is dull and stupid; and 
produces lofty aspirations and lively movements. 
= Upon these and other points we might dwell at consider- 
able length, but our object is not to write a lengthy and 
elaborate article. We simply wish to suggest to professors 
and teachers, and trustees, throughout our land, the import- 
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ance of a more thorough and complete instruction of this 
great and delightful science. We hope to see the day when 
it will be placed beside grammar, arithmetic, and geography — 
and be taught efficiently in all our schools.—Educational 
‘Monthly. 


HOW THE NEIGHBORS CAN HELP THE SCHOOI-MISTREES. 


WE suppose all our readers have read the famous story 
entitled “ Eyes and no Eyes.” Did it ever occur to them to 
ask, which of the two youths therein described the majority 
of children at our common schools, if examined in the same 
way, would most resemble—so far we mean, as the iufluences 
of their school education extend? Children are observers by 
nature, and many a child gives himself an education in the 
woods and fields, and shops and streets, which goes far to 
make up for the shortcomings of school in cultivating the 
observing faculties. But how far, does it ever occur to any 
one to ask, is this natural self education helped and guided, 
as it might be and ought to be, by school teaching? We 
fear, not very much. We suppose it will not be denied that 
our present methods of school teaching are defective in this 
important department, the cultivation and development of 
the observing faculties. We do not wish in this article to 
dwell on the deficiency, after so much has been said on the 
subject, but to suggest some practical, and easily adopted 
methods for its remedy. Most of our primary teachers 
shrink from the thought of attempting to teach science or 
natural history. They have never been instructed themselves, 
and know nothing about it; and if it were really a question 
of teaching science as such, there would be nothing more to 
be said. But in our view there is a great deal to be done to 
prepare children for scientific teaching, which is quite within 
the reach of any teacher who knows how to read, and cares 
to take a little trouble for the good of her pupils. 

The best preparation for a systematic study of science, in 
` after life, is an early cultivation of the observing faculties, 
and that can be done with children without any science at 
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all. Teach children to see; they do not really see unless 
they are taught. Show two children the same object on the 
same picture, and ask them to describe it, and observe how 
much more one sees than the other. Bring a bunch of fresh 
leaves into the school-room, and call the attention of the 
children to the variety in their forms, or a nosegay of flow- 
ers, and give them a lesson in color; you may know nothing 
of botany, and yet do this. “Not long ago,” says a sensible 
Englishmen, “I went into a girl’s school, and observed that 
the mistress entered with a basket in her hand, out of which 
she took several things which perhaps you would. not expect 
in a school. There was an orange, and a lemon, and some 
bits of green wood with the bark stripped up; also a lump 
of sugar and a phial, and a few other things. A friend of 
mine who was with me, and who was quite one of the unin- 
itiated—quite in the dark about education—when he saw the 
lemon and the sugar, and a bottle containing some myste- 
rious liquid, said “ What, is she going to make the girls some 
punch?” But it was not so. She cut the lemon first, and 
peeled it, and showed where the aromatic bitter resides 
which is so valuable for flavoring in cookery, and for inva- 
lids; she explained that the pulp is unwholesome and indi- 
gestible. She then described the islands and countries from 
whence these fruits are brought. Moreover she bad a micro- 
scope by which the girls were allowed to examine the crys- 
tals of the sugar, and the animalcula in a drop of water, the 
fibres of the wood, and the circulation of the sap. These 
things interest children very much, “ and set them a think- 
ing.“ : 

“Sets them a’ thinking,“ — Ves; and what is school good 
for unless its sets them a’ thinking? Now we have a little 
practical scheme to propose, to further this kind of teaching. 
Let us imagine a district school in a country village. How 
easy it would be to provide at a small expense a case of 
drawers—we have one in our eye, made by a handy carpen- 
ter—the upper ones shallow, and the others gradually increas- 
ing in depth—to be used as a school museum, open to the 


*From What to Learn and What to Unlearn, p. 18, by Rev. H. Fearon. 
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contribution of scholars, teachers and neighbors. We do not 
mean a museum of gimcracks and curiosities—a reel in a 
bottle, or a piece of the frigate Constitation—but of objects 
worthy of study and illustrative of school lessons, and such 
as it will be profitable and practically useful for children to 
know about. We will try to show how such a little museum 
could very easily be furnished. 

A series might be made of various articles used as food— 
the cereal grains, wheat, barley, oats, rye, &c.; and other 
seeds such as beans, peas, lentils, rice; and 4 very little 
knowledge of botany and chemistry would go a great way 
in helping to classify them and explain their constituent ele- 
ments. An interesting series of edible nuts could be made, 
both of home and foreign growth and of specimens of the 
wood of many of the trees which produced them not only 
walnuts, chestnuts, &c., but almonds, English walnuts, so 
called, ground nuts, pecan nuts, &c. Spices and condiments 
would furnish a very interesting series; and here we propose 
to call in the help of a neighbor. We are safe in supposing 
that the teacher’s salary is too small to allow of her spending 
any money on the little enterprise, and there is no appropri- 
ation, we will suppose, of town money to cover such an 
extraordinary expense: but we are sure there are many towns 
where a carpenter could be found to build the case of drawers 
for the love of the cause of education, and where the grocer 
would interest himself with all his heart in gathering together 
a series of specimens of objects that he sells, which would 
be suitable for such a purpose. Suppose then, that he got 
together a few pepper-corns, some cloves, a nutmeg, a few 
bits of ginger, allspice, &c., and also a little rice, a little sago, 
some cacao beans (though whole beans perhaps would have to 
be procured from a chocolate factory), specimens of sugar in 
all its different forms (though these we fear would have to be 
kept under lock and key for fear of pratical experiments 
upon them), black and green tea, a few coffee beans, and 
many other articles. The quantity of each sufficient fora 
specimen, would be so exceedingly small, that no one would 
grudge the trifling expense. 
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In the department of natural history the children them- 
selves should be set to work as collectors. Let them be ene 
couraged to capture insects, to collect crysalids, minerals, 
&c., and to dry plants for an herbarium. We have seen a 
beautiful coliection of different kinds of wood, both in long- 
itudinal and traverse sections, with their bark, in such a 
museum. 

No matter, we say, if neither teacher nor pupil at the out- 
set have much scientific knowledge. Let them gain knowl- — 
edge as the first student did, from the objects themselves. 
But the teacher, in almost all instances, can have a few 
cheap sources of knowledge accessible to her. We hope 
the time will come when no school-room will be considered 
properly furnished without a little library of books of refer- 
ence, which shall contain at least one good cheap cyclopedia. 
The town library will almost always furnish that, along with 
other good books of reference, among which we might men- 
tion, as admirably adapted to such purposes in all the 
departments on Which it touches, Johnston’s Chemistry of 
Common life, which is much more than adry treatise on Chem- 
istry. In England this kind of teaching has been much more 
attended to than with us, and we could mention some excel- 
lent little English books, if they were not unfortunately so 
dificult to obtain. Such are Dr. Lankester’s Lectures on 
Food and on the Uses of Animals, Archer’s Popular Econ- 
omic Botany with colored plates, Sir Wm. Hooker’s Popular 
Account of Kew Gardens; Simmond’s Dictionary of ‘Trade 
Products, and many others. 

But now if we stopped here we should expect much ad- 
verse criticism. After all, it would be said, is it of so much 
importance that children should merely see things? Is there 
not sufficient satisfaction for curiosity of that sort outside 
the school-room. We do not doubt it; and if our aim were 
merely to bring the children to a sight of a great variety of 
objects, we should have to agree that it was hardly worth all 
the trouble. But we have a very different object in view; 
and in a future number we will try to describe the way, in 
which such a little museum should be used. Mass. Teacher. 
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OBJECT LESSON ON SIZE. 


In these exercises, observation, imagination and compari- | 
son are cultivated. The children gain general ideas of size, 
distinguish it as exemplified in the various objects of nature, 
compare and decide upon relative size and proportion, and 
apply conceptions formed to absent objects. The children 
are also led to feel the use and necessity of standard meas- — 
ures, with which they are made familiar. In making lines of 
a given length, and judging of the size of different objects, 
children often attain a remarkable degree of accuracy. Thus, 
in more senses than one, may these lessons be said to be prac- 
tical | 


REPORT OF A LESSON ON SIZE. FIRST STEP. GENERAL IDEA 
OF SIZE. 


Average age of Children, 6 years. Time attended School, 3 
mos. Time occupied, 12 minutes. 


Tr. (having several laths on the table) asks, What do you 
see on the table? Ch. Lathes. Tr. How many of you see 
any difference in these laths? Ch. raise hands. Tr. What 
difference do you see? Ch. Some are longer and some are 
shorter. Tr. Yes. Sarah, you may find a long lath. Sarah 
finds a lath. Tr. What has she found? Ch. A long lath. 
Tr. Willie, you may find one not quite so long as the one 
Sarah found. Willie finds a lath. Tr. What has he found? 
Ch. A lath not so long as the one Sarah found. Tr. How 
many think he is right? Class raise hands. Tr. How 
might I find out whether he is right or not? Ch. Measure. 
Ch. measure and state the boy was right. 

Tr. Who will find a short lath? Hettie may. Ch. finds 
one, turns to the class and says, I have found a short lath. 
Tr. Who will find a lath not quite so short? Mamie may. 
Ch. finds one. Tr. Measure and see whether you are right. 
Ch. measures and class decides she is correct. Tr. Johnnie, 
you may find a lath shorter than the one Hettie found. Ch. 
There are none. Tr. Willie may find one. Ch. There are 
none. Ican not find any. Tr. Now, because there is no 
lath shorter than the one Hettie found, what will we say of 
it? Ch. It is the shortest lath, S. R.“ Tr. holding the 
longest lath in her hand says, Willie, you may find a lath 


S. R. Simultaneous recitation. 
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longer than this. Ch. Can not find any. Tr. What then will 
we say of this because there are none longer? Ch. That is 
the longest lath. S. R. Tr. holding a lath in her hand, says, 
Josie, you may find two laths just as long as the one I hold 
in my hand. Josie finds two. Tr. Now measure and prove 
it. Ch. measures. Tr. Was she right? Ch. raise hands. 
Tr. Sarah may find two laths that will make one this length. 
Sarah finds laths, measures, and class decide she was correct. 

Tr. draws several straight lines of different lengths and 
says, What have I drawn? Ch. Lines. Tr. Who will find 
a short line? Johnnie may. Ch. finds the shortest line. 
Tr. Hettie, you may find a line shorter than the line Johnnie 
found. Ch. I can’t; there are none shorter. Tr. Then what 
would you say of this line because there are none any short- 
er? Ch. It is the shortest line. S. R. Tr. Josie may find 
a long line. Ch. finds one. Tr. What did Josie find? Ch. 
A long line. Tr. Mamie may find a line longer than the line 
Josie found. Mamie. There are none. Tr. Then what can 
you say of the line Josie found? Ch. It is the longest line. 
S. R. 


Tr. pointing to the longest line, asks, What do you say of 
this line? Ch. It is the longest line. Tr. pointing to the 
shortest line, says, What do you say of this line? Ch. It is 
the shortest line. Tr. pointing to a line shorter than the 
longest and longer than the shortest, says, Is this the longest 
or shortest line? Ch. It is neither. 

Tr. Who will draw a short line? Ch. draws. Tr. Another 
child may draw a long line. Ch. draws. Tr. Sarah may 
draw a line not so long as the longest line nor so short as 
the shortest. Sarah draws. Tr. Is she right? Ch. hands 
up. 
pr Mamie, you may take all the laths and arrange them 
on the floor, placing the longest lath first, then the next long- 
est, and so on down tothe shortest. Mamie places the laths 
and the class watch her. Tr. How many think she is right? 
Class decide she did it correctly. Tr. Now Willie may take 
them all and place them, commencing with the shortest, then 
the next, and the next, and so on to the longest. Class no- 
tice and decide whether correct.— Oswego Report. 
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CULTIVATION OF A TASTE FOR ART. 


Oxe of the evidences of improvement in the methods of 
education is the increased attention given to the cultivation 
of a taste for the beautiful. Few school houses have been 
built for the last ten years without some recognition of 
effect, in form, proportion or coloring. The “old brown 
school house” by the way side, was first displaced for the 
square boxes painted white, with white window curtains. 
These buildings were undoubtedly more convenient than 
those which they displaced, but tbe change was often made 
without adding to the harmony of the landscape, or to the 
picturesque effect of the building. 

Now we often see a school house with appropriate color- 
ing, or so surrounded by trees and shrubbery that if white, 
this color only heightens the effect of the landscape. The 
regular rectangle is also often avoided by a projection, a re- 
cess or porch, which breaks up the continuous line. If we 
go within we may find some variety and effect given to the 
rooms by walls papered and harmoniously colored, by addi- 
tional mouldings or more artistic arrangement of doors, 
windows, book cases, and other furniture. And not unfre- 
quently, there may be seen a few good engravings or a small 
painting of merit. Evergreens and flowers are not always 
forbidden, and the tasteful arrangement of these is made to 
hide defects and add to the beauty of the room. School 
grounds are occasionally laid out with care. Graveled 
walks, beds of flowers and shrubbery tastefully arranged give 
a pleasing effect to the appearance of the school-house and 
yard. These efforts to adorn the school-room and beautify 
the place where children are to be educated are hopeful. 
They are evidences of culture, of a regard for the beautiful 
in nature and art. In our larger cities and in connection 
with some public institutions, a good work has been done 
by erecting art buildings, collecting paintings and statuary, 
and cultivating a taste for the beautiful in art. Thus we 
believe that the whole country is to be benefited by the 
munificence of Mr. Street of New Haven in providing for 
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the art building now erecting on the college grounds. Mr. 
Benjamin Fitch, the founder of the Soldiers’ and Orphan’s 
Home at Darien, has wisely spent much time while traveling 
in Europe in selecting such statuary and paintings as will 
add to the beauty of the place where the orphans of soldiers 
are to be educated, and help to cultivate in them a love for 
the beautiful. 

Every good work of art added to any public collection, 
and every building whether public or private erected with 
regard to the principles of art and tastefully ornamented, is 
an addition to the means for forming aright the public taste. 
There should be, in common schools, studies for the cultiva- 
tion of a love for the beautiful, and teaching the principles 
of art as related to architecture, to decorating rooms, the 
construction of furniture and other articles connected with 
daily life. In High Schools and Seminaries, a correct taste 
may be cultivated, and the students be enabled to judge of 
art in painting and sculpture. 

The Normal School at Toronto, Upper Canada, is provi- 
ded with galleries of paintings representing different schools 
of art, and with statuary which includes excellent models 
for study. ‘These rooms are open to the students and they 
must have an important influence in forming the taste of 
the teachers of that province. 

The elements of drawing, the principles of form and color 
_can be taught in elementary schools. These studies if prop- 
erly introduced by competent teachers need not hinder prog- 
ress in reading, spelling, arithmetic or the common studies, 
but may be employed to contribute to thoroughness in these. 
An effort is making in some places to introduce drawing into 
common schools as a regular exercise. If this should be suc- 
cessful it will be a step in the right direction. The lessons 
given in common schools will help to cultivate a taste for 
art and insure a greater regard to beauty wherever the men 
and women receiving these lessons shall live and act. Some 
will go from these schools to special schools of art where 
they can pursue the study more successfully. 

If true artists are to be encouraged, and good works are 
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to be produced, or if improvements are to be secured in archi- 
tecture and decoration, art must be made popular by eleva- 
ting and educating the taste of the people so that they will 
be able to judge of art, and appreciate it when produced. 
The following paragraph from an article in the last No. of 
the North American Review expresses well the importance 
of a popular regard for art: 

“The people’s regard for any important intellectual or 
moral matter, to be wise, must be both of teacher and of 
disciple. The thoroughly competent critic is only found 
where the ready, capable, sensitive public is found. The 
public is only intelligently and justly instructed where the 
thoroughly competent critic exists. 

“Tn art, this matter of the popular regard is of enormous 
importance. It is of an importance even greater than the 
actual production of works of art at any one time. And 
this for two reasons. First, the highest usefulness of art is 
its power to educate. If the people are ready to receive the 
artist’s work, study it closely and lovingly and learn from it, 
every artist is then an addition to the nation’s wealth the 
moment his work begins. But if the people will not receive 
nor beed nor understand his work, the tendency of his life is 
to injure the people by attempts to catch their attention, or 
to injure himself by angry defiance of the people, and in 
both cases to waste his life and help his brother artists to 
waste theirs by subsidence into aimless, lounging, trivial 
habits and ways of work. Second, the actual production of 
works of good art is rendered unduly difficult by a lack of 
popular regard for art. The art intellect, if not rightly set 
to work and rightly encouraged, is not set to its proper work 
at all. R 
„ Where the people disregard art, a certain amount of 
clever art is possible; caricature may flourish, though even 
this does not reach power without losing refinement; land- 
scape, full of good natural feeling, but of dim and partial 
insight into nature, is possible; representation of facts of the 
day and book illustration, both of fair quality and of some 


interest, may exist. All these are likely to exist in a Chris- 
Vou. XIII. 8 
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tian country in the nineteenth ceatury. But great art is the 
expression of great thoughts; and great thoughts find no 
adequate expression, find only a partial and incomplete 
existence, if the people are not accessible to them.” 


IMPORTANCE OF ART IN EDUCATION. 

Ta importance of art is great as a help to education, be- 
cause it addresses and can influence some of the noblest 
faculties of the soul, not to be reached, or less easily to be 
reached, by other means. Once the principal means of 
educating the mass of the people, painting and sculpture 
retain the power to educate, and can be made to address the 
uninstructed or the highly cultivated. Now we in America 
can not afford to throw away any means of educating our- 
selves and our fellow-countrymen, can not afford to let escape 
us any means to that end within our reach. We have 
` undertaken a task which we may well contemplate with 
grave anxiety, for its successful accomplishment will only be 
possible to a wise and virtuous and considerate nation, work- 
ing in the fear of God and with His aid. We have- under- 
taken to make of this disordered country, full of jarring 
interests, a homogeneous and organized and peaceful nation, 
and to bring this about through the dangerous instrumental- 
ity of universal equal suffrage. Had we not better educate 
our people? When some object to universal suffrage — 
and there are thoughtful Americans who do so,—what is the 
only defence we can put in? This,—that the more the peo- 
ple are educated, the safer it becomes, and that it in itself 
tends to educate the people. Good; but let every means in 
our power be employed to educate the hearts, the feelings, 
the senses even, as well as the minds of men. Women will 
exercise some influence over our future. Can women be 
rightly educated without the influence of those arts that 
have to do with beauty? Notso. We need the fine arts, 
all the fine arts. A change can not come too soon in our 
national mind on this subject— North American Review. 
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REPORT S. 

Iowa. Biennial Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. Hon. Oran Faville, superintendent of this state, gives a general 
summary of the results of the school system, There were in 1865, 
324,328 persons in the state between the ages of five and twenty-one 
years, an increase of 29,426 in a single year; 217,593 pupils were 
attending school. The number of teachers employed, males, 2,353; 
females, 6,467; total 8,820. Average monthly wages of male teach- 
ers, $31.64; females, $22.80. “The provision made by the state for 
the benefit of Teachers’ Institutes has never been so fully appreciated. 
both by the people and the teachers, as during the last two years. 
Every well conducted institute elevates the standard for teaching, 
and thus elevates the schools.” Fifty-nine institutes were held the last 
year. The county superintendents in their reports speak very favor- 
ably of the results of the institutes. 


Kansas. Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
In this report of Hon. J. T. Goodnow we learn that there has been 
a gain in the last year of 20 per cent. of the number of children 
enumerated, and 16 per cent. in the attendance. The number of teach- 
ers increased 22 per cent. The amount of tax raised for school 
purposes, 82 per cent. Institutes have been held with success in 
eleven counties. The report states that the Normal School was 
“opened as an experiment and is demonstrated a success.” Mr. 
Goodnow recommends the establishment of a Bureau of National Ed- 
ucation and nominates Hon. Henry Barnard as Minister of Public 
Instruction. Appended to the Superintendent’s report, are the reports 
of the Agricultural College, State University, and extracts from re- 
ports of County Superintendents. 


LoweLL. Fortieth Annual Report of the School Committee, with 
the Second Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public Schools. 
From the report of the committee we learn that the teachers’ salaries 
have been advanced the past year from 11 to 36 per cent. The 
report of the Superintendent, Abner J. Phipps, Esq., gives a summary 
of statistics from which we glean the following. Number of public 
schools, 55; number of teachers employed, 94; number of children 
between five and fifteen, 5,125 ; average number of pupils belonging 
to all the schools, 4,552; average number attending, 4,017; average 
per centage of attendance, 89; average cost per scholar for tuition 
only, $9.26. The Superintendent has embodied many important facts 
in this report, and accompanied them with judicious recommendations, 
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among which we notice the following. “It seems to me exceedingly 
desirable for those who wish to become successful teachers to supple- 
ment the High School course by the course of training and discipline 
which it is the peculiar province of the Normal School to provide, 
and I would earnestly recommend all such to avail themselves of the 
advantages of special training for their work which the wisdom and 
liberality of our State offer to them in institutions established for this 


very purpose.” 

Maine. Twelfth Annual Report of the Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools. Rev. Dr. Ballard in this report gives a full account of 
the State Normal School which is prospering, and recommends the estab- 
lishment of Graded and High Schools, and the holding of Teacher’s 
Institutes. The whole number of persons in the state between four 
and 21 years is 219,060. Number registered in summer schools 
120, 149; in winter schools 138,181; average attendance 72 per cent. 
in winter, and 77 per cent. in summer. There were only about half 
as many male teachers employed in 1865 as in 1864, but wages were 
advanced from $23 a month to $27.75, besides board. Amount of 

school money raised by taxation, $469,463. 


MaRTLAND. First Report of Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Rev. L. Van Bokkelen, Superintendent of this State, has condensed 
in twenty-six pages many valuable facts -and suggestions relating to 
the school system. He gives an account of the organization of the 
State Normal School; recommends additional provisions for the erec- 
tion and furnishing of school-houses, and the laying of a state school 
tax of two mills on a dollar. He advocates the education of the 
colored children as well as white. The number of school age is as 
follows: white population between five and twenty years, 182, 205; 
colored population of the same age, 66,014; total, 248,219. The 
amount of State School Tax for 1865, was $417,798. 

Appended to this report are fifty pages containing a circular, letters 
of the Superintendent and replies to the same by the Presidents of 
the School Boards of the different counties. These replies or reports 
contain many facts of interest relating to the schools of Maryland. 
The Superintendent has also issued a neat pamphlet of 45 pages, 
containing by laws for school commissioners, rules and regulations 
for teachers,.and forms and instructions for the guidance of school 
officers. 


Minnesota. Annual Report of Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. From this report of Hon. D. Blakeley, we learn that there are 
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87,244 persons in the state, between the ages of five and twenty-one, 
and 50,564 in attendance in public schools. The average daily at- 
tendance last year was 32,259, or thirty-seven per cent of the enum- 
eration. Twenty-two counties have county superintendents. “The 
over-shadowing want of the schools” is a supply of qualified teachers. 
The Superintendent speaks in strong terms of the value of the Nor- 
mal School and recommends liberal appropriations for it. Appended 
to the Superintendent’s report is the report of Dr. Ford, President of 
the State Normal Board, and the report of Prof.Wm. F. Phelps, its prin- 
cipal. These reports represent the school in a prosperous condition. 


New Hampsuire. Nineteenth Annual Report of Common Schools. 
The Board of Education of this State through their secretary, Hon. 
Charles A. Downs, present this report which recommends a digest 
of school laws, a more efficient supervision of the schools, provisions 
for the adequate qualification of teachers, an appropriation for the 
purchase of globes, maps, and other apparatus, and more attention to 
physical education. Appended to the secretary’s report are the reports 
of the county commissioners. These contain many facts of interest 
and recommendations of improvements in common schools. Among 
these we notice with pleasure the report of Rev. William L. Gaylord 
commissioner for Cheshire county, formerly a successful teacher in 
this State. We had the pleasure of attending an institute last year 
conducted by him, which was full of interest and instructive to teach- 
ers and others. 


New Jersey. Eleventh Annual Report of the State Normal 
School. This document includes the report of the Trustees, of the 
Treasurer, and of the Principal, John S. Hart, LL. D., also an ad- 
dress delivered before the Legislature of New Jersey Jan. 10, 1866, 
by the principal of the Normal School. The number in attendance in 
the Normal School for the term ending Feb. 2, 1865, was eighty-one, 
of whom seven were males, and seventy-four were females. The 
number in attendance last term, sixty-seven, and the same number 
were in attendance when the report was made out. There have been 
several changes in teachers, Dr. Webb and Prof. Pierce have resigned 
and their places have been filled by Prof. Lippincott, late of Scranton, 
Pa., and Mr. Apgar a former graduate of the school. Arrangements 
have been made for a boarding department by which the price of 
board has been considerably reduced. Some changes have been 
made in the arrangements for the model and practice schools, by 
which the teachers in practice are taken from the study classes with- 
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out interfering with their recitations, and they take charge of a class 
in a particular study for about forty-five minutes a day; almost pre- 
cisely the plan of the Conn. Normal and Model Schools. Prof. Hart's 
address contains many important arguments well fortified with statis- 


tics. 
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Meripen. Gov. Buckingham and Prof. Gilman addressed a large 
meeting of the citizens of this place in the town hall, on the evening 
of March 2d. They advocated the consolidation of districts and a 
thorough system of graded schools. The addresses were listened to 
with much interest. 


HARTFORD. Prof. Louis Bail of Yale College gave a lecture in 
Hartford on March 7th, on Ornamentation and the Fine Arts, with 
especial reference to the ornamental arts in building. He pointed out 
the incongruities and lack of taste exhibited in some large and expen- 
sive buildings, and showed how the faults might be corrected by the 
cultivation of a proper taste for the beautiful. He recommended 
that elementary drawing should be taught in our common schools. 


Winstep. Mr. John F. Peck, principal of the graded school in 
West Winsted, retires from the school to enter into business. Mr. 
Peck has done a good work in organizing and classifying this school. 


Miss. Harrier N. MARSHALL, assistant teacher in the State Nor- 
mal School, has been appointed preceptress of the Elmira Female 
Academy at Elmira, N. Y., with a salary of $700 a year, and has ac- 
cepted. In this change, Connecticut loses one of her most accomplished 
teachers. Miss Marshall will be remembered with esteem and affection 
by a large number of pupils who have been guided by her teachings 
and example. 


C. HOLCOMBE, A. M., Professor of Mathematics in the Conn. Nor- 
mal School, has been appointed principal of the Washingfon Avenue 
public school, Brooklyn, N. Y., at a salary of $2,000, and has entered 
upon his duties in that position. Prof. Holcombe is a thorough 
teacher of Mathematics, and his happy methods of explanation will 
be of important service in the school to which he has gone. 


Davip N. Camp, Principal of the Normal School, has resigned, 
and has made arrangements to go to Europe in hopes of improving 
his health, and if able, to visit some of the educational institutions of 
Great Britain and the Continent. 
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Miss Susan M. Martyn, Principal où the Grammar Department 
of the Model School, New Britain, has resigned and leaves at the 
close of the present term. Miss Martyn has been very successful in 
the administration of the affairs of this school, and she will long be 
remembered by the many friends who have known her in Conn. 


Miss Marrna G. Lewis, teacher of the intermediate department 

of the model school, New Britain, has resigned to také charge of a 
school in Ohio. She will carry with her the best wishes of many 
children who have received her kind and faithful instructions, and of 
a large circle of friends who have appreciated her work in this place. 


. @@® The article in the March No. entitled, “Teaching a Gift,” 
should have been credited to our regular contributor, C. P. O. 


NatTionaL Teacuers’ ASSOCIATION. The next annual meeting 
of the National Teachers’ Association will be held at Indianapolis, 
in the State of Indiana, commencing on the 15th of August. Full 
programmes will be published in due time. 

| J. P. Wickrrsuam, President. 


NormaL SomooL. The next term of the Normal School will 
commence Tuesday, April 17th. 


PERIODICALS. 


ArLAxTIC Montsiy. The Atlantic for April is an excellent 
number. It has articles by several American writers. Dr. Johns 
and Griffith Gaunt are continued, and also extracts from Hawthorne’s 
Note: Book. Mrs. Stowe discourses humorously and with sense on 
dress; Mr. Trowbridge furnishes a foreign story. Longfellow, Holmes 
and Leland have each a poem and there are other interesting articles. 


Our Youne Forks. The April number of this illustrated peri- 
odical is received. It has the usual variety of good articles. The 
first entitled the Four Seasons presents in a happy manner important 
facts concerning buds and early spring flowers. Most of the articles 
are designed to teach an important truth as well as interest the reader. 


Every SArURpAT. This weekly literary magazine increases in 
interest. It furnishes at short intervals choice reading selected with 
care from foreign current literature. The Atlantic Monthly, Our 
Young Folks and Every Saturday, are all published by Ticknor & 
Fields, Boston. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 
ELEMENTS OF INTELLECTUAL PuriLosopHy, by Rev. Joseph Alden, D. 

D., LL. D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. pp. 292. 

The object of this book is not to present a new system of philosophy or 
give an exhaustive discussion of topics usually considered in studying men- 
tal philosophy. It is designed rather to lead the student to observe the 
operations of the mind, determine what they are and what are their relations, 

The work is confined principally to the treatment of topics relating to the 
cognitive faculties, but more is included under this head than is common. 
The style is clear and concise, and the work will, we believe, be read with 
interest by teachers and students. 


Tue TENTH AND TWELFTH Books OF THE INSTITUTIONS OF QUINTI- 


LIAN, WITH EXPLANATORY Notes, by Henry S. Frieze, Prof. of Latin 
in the University of Michigan. New York: D. Appleton & Co. pp. 175. 


This volume is well printed, has copious notes and is designed to convey 
“ knowledge which has a direct bearing on professional life.” while affording 
an opportunity of attaining a higher scholarship in the Latin language. 


CLASS-BOOKk IN Botany; LEAVES AND FLOWERS OR OBJECT-LESSONS 
, IN Botany, By Alphonso Wood, A.M. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 


Wood’s Botanies have been so extensively introduced that their peculiar 
merits are well understood. The Class-Book has been improved in success- 
ive editions by extending the limits of Native Flora. The “ Object Les- 
sons,” i3 well suited for the use of classes in elementary and common schools. 


LIpPINCOTT’s PRONOUNCING GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD, edited by J. 
Thomas, M. D., and T. Baldwin. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


A new edition of this valuable work has just been published. It contains 
a large number of additional names and descriptions. of towns and other pla- 
ces or objects. Asa work of reference or study, it is an encyclopedia of 
geography and national history. It should be placed by the side of Web- 
ter’s Dictionary in every school in the state. 


THE New WEBSTER A NEW Worx.—We did not, at first, comprehend 
how entirely a new work this is, as compared with even the last preceding 
edition ; and how important had been the etymological revision which it has 
received, making it, for substance, a re-written volume, with. all that was ad- 
mirable and superior in the previous contributions of a generation to its 
pages, preserved and augmented by a thorough concentration upon it of the 
best skill and widest research of the present. As it stands, —in its etymol- 
ogies, in its definitions,—its synonyms, and its (real) illustrations, it is far 
in advance of any other manual which offers itself to the aid of the student 
of the multifarious wealth of the composite English tongue. 

It is not a sectarian dictionary. We do most sincerely believe that all 
sects will find their especial phrases of faith more exactly and fairly and 
fully given in Webster than i in any or all others put together.— Boston Con- 
gregationalist. 


Contents. 121 


‘PROCEEDINGS AND LECTURES OF THE FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
NATIONAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. This is a neatly printed pamphlet 
of more than one hundred pages, containing in addition to the proceedings, 
addresses by the president, Prof. Green of Brown University, Prof. Ed- 
wards, president of the Normal University, Ill., Prof. Wickersham, principal 
of the Normal School at Millersville, Pa., Prof. Rickoff of Cincinnati, 
and the report on Object Teaching presented by Prof. Green. It contains 
much matter of interest to any progressive teacher or educator. It is sent 
to all members of the association. Additional copies may be obtained of 
James Cruikshanks, LL. D., Albany, N. Y., price fifty cents each. 


ILLUSTRATIVE Descriptive CATALOGUE oF PUBLICATIONS oF A. S. 

Barnes & Co., New York. 

This is a neatly printed pamphlet of one. hundred pages giving a descrip- 
tion of the School Books and Library books published by this firm. Among 
the standard school books deseribed are to be found the National series of 
Readers and Spellers by Parker and Watson; Montieth’s and McNally’s 
Geographies, Davies, and Church’s Mathematics, Clark’s Grammars, Wood’s 
Botanies, Willard’s and other histories, and various other books in almost 
every department. The School Teacher’s Library of twenty volumes con- 
tains some invaluable books for the teacher, while the other library books and 
books of reference include many excellent works, described under their 
appropriate heads. 


ERASABLE LEAF TABLET. We would call the attention of teachers and 
others to the advertisement of this new invention. The tablet is light, 
neat and convenient. It can be used without noise, and with much more 
satisfaction than paper for many school exercises. It can be sent singly or 
in packages by mail. Manufactured by the American Tablet Co., 29 
Brattle street, Boston. 


CONTENTS—APRIL. 
Labor for the Future, - — — - — - - - 97 
Different Styles of Teaching, - - — — — — — 99 
Teach the Children to Sing, — - — — - 102 
How the Neighbors can Help the School-Mistress, - — — — . 106 
Object Lesson on Size, — — = — — - 109 
Cultivation of a Taste for Art, - — — — - — 111 
Importance of Art in Education, — — — * S — 114 
Reports, — — - — — — — — — 115 
Local and Personal, - - - - — — — — — 118 
Periodicals, - - — — — — — — — 119 
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NEW INVENTION. 


ERASABLE LEAF TABLET. 


THESE ARE COATED WITH 


GRISWOLD'S PATENT WATERPROOF COMPOSITION, 


WHICH MAY BE WRITTEN UPON WITH A LEAD PENCIL, 
AND ERASED AS EASILY AS TRE BEST ö 
IVORY TABLETS. 


The size is about that of a commercial note sheet, which 
makes them convenient for insertion between the leaves of 
a school book. l 


By using them in place of slates, all the noise caused by 
the latter will be avoided. | 

Children will also find them much more convenient to 
hold in the hand and carry home. 


Those who have discarded slates, and use pencil and pa- 
per instead, will find these tablsts much more economical. 


FOR SPELLING EXERCISES 
THEY ARE INVALUABLE. 


PRICE, PER DOZEN, POSTAGE PAID, $1.00, 


SAMPLE SENT BY MAIL, POSTAGE PAID, 
ON RECEIPT OF TEN. CENTS. ° 


For information in reference to other erasable school 
tablets manufactured by us, send for a Price-list. 


— 


AMERICAN TABLET C0, 
April, 1866. 29 Brattle Street, Boston. 


Approved Text-Books and Works of Reference, 


SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES AND COLLEGES. 


PUBLISHED BY 
J. P. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 
Nos. 715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


When changvs of text-books are deemed advisable, or new lists of books are to be selected, parties 
interested are respectfully requested to examine and compare our books with others proposed, 
before making their selections. l 

To facilitate the procurement of our books for such purposes, special prices,—neither whole- 
sale nor retail—are named in this circular, at which we will supply sample copies for examination 
by mail, prepaid, or first supplies for introduction? per express, freight payable by parties ordering: 


LIPPINCOTT’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 


ALLEN’S ORAL GEOGRAPHY....... 4 80.25 
Pictorial Maps and Natural History Engravings. 
II. ALLEN’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHHUůUllll lt 0 35 
Based on the Object Method of Instruction. 
III. SHAW & ALLEN’S COMPREHENSIVE GEOGRAPHY..».. 1.00 
Combining Geography with Natural History. 
IV. SMITH’S NEW Mee, ß 065400080 1.10 
Synthetical, Analytical, and Comparative. 
V. CARL RITTER’S COMPARATIVE GEOGRAPHY....... eee 90 
Translated by WILLIAM L. GAGE. 
VI. LIPPINCOTT’S PRONOUNCING GAZETTEENRN ..... . ꝗͥ . 
Revised Edition with an Appendix. Containing nearly Ten Thou- 
sand new notices, and the most recent statistical information, 
according to the latest census returns, of the United States and 
foreign countries. By J. THOMAS, M. D., and T. BALD wIx. 
Now Ready—Price $10. 7 z 


-a 


WORKS ON THE SCIENCE AND ART OF TEACHING. 


. BI JAMES PYLE WICKERSHAM. A. M. 
Principal of the Pennsylvania State Normal School at Millersville. 
WICKERSHAM’S SCHOOL ECONOMY.. „ 6 6 %%% „ „ „„ „„en eee 0.90 


A Treatise on the Preparation, Organization, Employment, Govern- 
ment and Authorities of Schools. 12mo. 
WICKERSHAM’S METHOD OF IN STRUCTIOONV ...... . 1.05 
WICKERSHAM’S METHODS OF CULTURE. (In Press.) - 


MATHEMATICAL. 


LOOMIS’S NEW ANALYTICAL ARITHMETIC......00000000000$0.25 
LOOMIS’S NEW NORMAL ARITHMETIICWOWOOO . 440 
HOLLOWAY’S MENTAL GEOMEI RRR. ·ĩ ² A cee seen 90 
CHAUVENET’S PLANE and SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY.... 1.05 


LINCOLN PHELPS’. SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


LINCOLN’S BOTANY for BEGINNER8SW .. 0.35 
LINCOLN’S FAMILIAR LECTURES on BOTANY... cesseoeees 1.05 
PHELPS’S PHILOSOPHY for BEG INNER”. 35 
PHELPS’S CHEMISTRY for BEG INNER 25 
PHELPS’S NATURAL e,, 90 
PHELPS’S MANUAL OF e 290 


April, 1866. 


GET THE BEST. 


EVERY TEACHER AND FAMILY SHOULD HAVE 


WEBSTER’S NEW DICTIONARY. 
WITH THREE THOUSAND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The best English Dictionary,(1) inits 

ETYMOLOGIES ; so says the North 

American Review for January, 1865; 

(2) VOCABULARY; has 114,000 words, 

10,000 more than any other English 

Dictionary; (3) DEFINITIONS; always 

excelling in this, made now still more 

valuable; (5) PRONUNCIATION; Prof. 

* Russell, the eminent orthoepist, de- 

In Dictionaries, tis confest, clares the revised Webster “the no- 

Who getteth Webster’s GETS THE BEST. blest contribution to science, litera- 

. Fae — ture, and education * * yet pro- 

duced ;” (6) PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS; (7) TABLES, one of which, that of Fictitious 

Names, is worth the cost of the volume; (8) as the LATEST; (9) in MECHANICAL Ex- 
ECUTION; (10) the LARGEST single volume ever published. 

In One Volume of 1,840 Royal Quarto Pages, and in various Com- 
mon and Pine Bindings, 

„ GET THE LATEST.” “GET THE BEST.” “GET WEBSTER.” 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
Specimen pages of Nlustrations and other new features will be sent on application to the publishers. 

“ Etymological part remarkably well done. * * We have had no English Dic- 
tionary nearly so good in this respect.“ North Am. Review, Jan., 1865. 

“In our opinion, it is the best Dictionary that either England or America can 
boast.” National Quarterly Review, Oct., 1864. 

„No English scholar can dispense with this work.“ Bibliotheca Sacra, Jan., 1865. 

„Truly a Magnum Opus, a monument of industry, research, and erudition, worthy 
the most cordial recognition and the highest praise of all who write, speak or study 
the English language. — Evang. Quarterly Review, Jan., 1865. 

“ In its general accuracy, completeness, and practical utility, the work is one which 
none who can read or write can henceforward afford to dispense with.” Atlantic Monthly, 
Nov., 1864. 

“ Viewed as a whole, we are confident that no other living language has a Diction- 
ary which so fully and faithfully sets forth its present condition as this last edition of 

ebster does that of our written and spoken English tongue.“ —Harper's Mag. Jan., 65. 


“ THE NEw WEBSTER is glorious—it is perfect—it distances and defies competition 
—it leaves nothing to be desired. As a monument of literary labor, or as a business 
pales aes magnificent in conception and almost faultless in execution, I think it 

ya 


equ mirable."—J. H. Ruymond, LL.D., Pres. Vassar College. 
WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES, Viz.: 
I. THE PRIMARY. III. HIGH SCHOOL. V. COUNTING HOUSE. 
II. COMMON SCHOOL. IV. ACADEMIC. VI. UNIVERSITY. „ 

These popular School Dictionaries, having been thoroughly revised, being extensive- 
ly regarded as the standard authority in Orthography, Definition, and Pronunciation 
and as THE BEST Dictionaries in use, are respectfully “commended to teachers and 
others. They are much more extensively sold and used than all others combined. 

OG=Webster’s School Dictionaries are published by J. B. LIPPINCOTT & Co., 
Philadelphia; MASON BROTHERS, New York, and sold by them and all Booksellers. 

(GT wenty-five copies of WEBSTER’'S NEW ILLUSTRATED DICTIONARY have 
just been placed in as many of the Boston public schools by the school bord of that city. 

he State of Maryland having recently established a Free School system, its 
State Board of Education has just adopted Webster's series of Dictionaries as the 
standard, and for exclusive use in the Public Schools of that State. 

Nearly every State Superintendent of Public Instruction in the Union, or cor- 
responding officer, where such an one exists, has recommended WEBSTER’S DIC- 
TION ARY in the strongest terms. Among them are those of Maine, New Hampshire, 
‘Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New- York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, INinois, Missouri, Michigan, lowa, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, North Carolina, Alabama, California, and also Canada—T WENTY- 
THREE in all. $ 

STATE PURCHASES. 

The State of NEW YORK has placed 10,000 copies of Webster's Unabridged in as 
many of her Public Schools. The State of WISCONSIN, over 4,000—nearly every 
School. The State of NEW JERSEY, 1,.500—nearly every School. The State of 
MICHIGAN made provision for all her Schools. The State of MASSACHUSETTS 
has supplied her Schools—nearly all. 

More than ten times as many are sold of Webster's Dictionaries, as of any other series 
in this country. At least four-fifths of all the School Books published in this country 
own Webster as their standard, and of the remainder, few acknowledge any standard. 


— SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES & BRITISH PROVINCES. 


WALTON’S 
WRITTEN ARITHMETIC, 


Just published, is a Complete Written Arithmetic, embracing in a single volume all 
the important 5 5 and applications usually contained in two or more books. 
It is amply sufficient for all Common and High Schools. 

The book is strictly progressive, developing the subject, not only by the logical ar- 
rangement of topics, but also by the natural sequence of examples. p 

It is practical, giving prominence to the actual transactions of business life, and 
adopting the methods of business men. 

uch extraneous matter has been excluded. The explanations, the definitions, the 
rules, and the statement of principles, are all given with brevity and clearness. 

The Arithmetic is accom anied by a KEY, which contains a System of Reviews, 
upon a plan wholly original, by which the number of examples may be increased to 
an unlimited extent, and by which a different example may he assiyned to each pupil 
ata single dictation, a feature which will commend it to every practical teacher. 


WALTON’S TABLE 


FOR 
PRACTICE IN THE FUNDAMENTAL OPERATIONS 


„ ARITHMETIC. 


3 
ACCOMPANYING KEY.. 


The TABL x consists of twenty-one columns of figures numbered from right to left, 
in twenty-five lines, against which are placed twenty-five letters of the alphabet. By 
its use all possible combinations of numbers may be repeeted many times. The 
Table is designed for the pupil. 

The Key contains above two thousand questions upon the Table, with their an- 
swers, arranged in series of from ten to\twenty-five examples in the fundamental 
operations. These are prepared for the teacher, to be used at Dictation Exercises. 


HILLARD’S READERS, 
NEW SERIES. 


HILLARD’S PRIMER, OR FIRST READER, (Illustrated.) 

HILLARD's SECOND READER, (Illustrated.) 

HILLARD's THIRD READER, (Illustrated.) 

HILLARD's FourTH READER. (Illustrated.) . 

HILLARD’S INTERMEDIATE READER, (I}lustrated.) . 

Hivtarp’s FirtH READER, and HILLARD's SixtH READER, with Prof. Bailey s 
Introduction. 

By the following official announcement it will be seen that the New Series of Hill- 
ard’s Readers has just been adopted by the Board of Control of Philadelphia for use 
in all the public schools of that city: 


OFFICE OF TE COMPTROLLERS OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
First District of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, January 11, 1865. 

At a meeting of the Comptrollers of Public Schools, First District of Pennsylvania, 
held a Comptroller’s Chamber, January 10th, 1865, the following resolution was 
adopted: 

Resolved, That Hillard's New Series of Readers be introduced to be used in the 
Public Schools of this District. , 

From the Minutes. HENRY W. HALLIWELL, Secretary. 


HILLARD’S NEW SERIES OF READERS have thus been adopted for use, in 
whole or in part, in the four great cities of the Union— | 
NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON and CHICAGO. They are also in 
use in the cities of bean ai, Providence, Portland, Cambridge, Charlestown, Se- 

em, Hartford, Bridgeport, Fall River, Norwich, &c., &c. 
School officers wishing to examine the Series will 158 to the Publishers 
BREWER & TILESTON, 
March—1865. 131 Washington Street, Boston 


GREEN'S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


The attention of teachers and others is invited to this widely known series of Eng- 
lish Grammars, which is the matured result of a long and careful study of the lan- 
guage itself, as well as of the best methods of teaching it. The system by which the 
principles of the language are here exhibited is simple and easy of attainment, and 
differs in many essential particulars from that of any other author. Professor 
Greene’s connection with public schools, normal schools, and teachers’ institutes, has 
given him peculiar facilities for adapting a series of text-books to the wants of the 
different grades of schools; and his success is best manifested by the great popularity 
which these Grammars have attained. 

The books intended as a connected series are 

I. THE INTRODUCTION. 
II. THE ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

III. THE ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES. 

Either of these is complete in itself, and may be used independently of the others 

These Grammars are the sole text-books on this subject in the public schools of 
many of our principal cities and towns, and are also used in a large number of the 
best private schools throughout the country. 


Form David N. Camp, State Superintendent of Connecticut, and Principal of State 
Normal Sc 


Greene’s English Grammars have been in use in the Connecticut State Normal 
School, and in the model schools connected therewith, for more than ten years, and 
have given almost universal satisfaction. I know of no books that have better stood 
the test of use in classes than Greene’s Grammars and Analysis, and I have found no 
better 9858 25 scholars in the schools of this state than those taught on the system 
of Professor Greene. 

The Series furnishes books suitable for different grades of schools, and adapted to 
the best methods of teaching the English language. 


From the late Lorin Andrews, President of Kenyon College, and formerly Superintendent 
of the Masa Union School: f . 


With great cheerfulness I give my hearty and unqualified approbation of Professor 
Greene’s English Grammars. During the past year we have used them exclusively 
in the Massillon Union School, and after the fairest and most thorough of all tests— 
the searching ordeal of a year's trial in the recitation-room—they have more than 

equaled our expectations. I shall, on all proper occasions, recommend them to teach- 
ers and school officers as the grammars for all grades of our schools. 


WARREN'S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES, 


WARREN’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, 
WARREN’S COMMON SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, 
WABREN’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 
WARREN’S PHYSICAL AND OUTLINE CHARTS, 7 TABLETS (in preparation.) 
These books form a complete geographical course, adapted to all grades of schools. 
They have recently been thoroughly revised, and now contain all new political and 
territorial changes, with statistics from the census of 1860. The maps and engrav- 
ings are of the very highest order of excellence, and in all the books the maps are in 
same volume with the descriptive text. The series is now used in most of the prin- 
cipal cities and towns of the United States, and has given great satisfaction wherever 
it has been adopted. 
For introductory terms or further information address 
J. B. COWPERTHWAITE, PHILADELPHIA, 
April, 1865. or F. E. PEASLEE, care of BROWN & GROSS, HARTFORD 


SARGENT’S 
ENTIRELY NEW 


SERIES OF READERS, 


AND PRONOUNCING SPELLER. 


The Standard Primer, Part Second—(Illustrated.) Pages, 72 
irst Reader “ K 120 


“ 40 Second 40 66 6s 40 216 
14 “ Third “ “ “ 6 4 916 
66 “ Fourth 40 rT 66 336 
6 se Fifth 60 60 _ 44 528 
4 Pronouncing Spelling Book, 4 168 


In consequence of the great success of Mr. EPES SARGENT, in his 
„ of preparing Readers for schools, there has been a large demand 
or new books from him; and he has consequently prepared an entirely new 
and approved Series of Readers. 

The smaller books are beautifully illustrated, and all those improvements, 
which constant consultation with our best teachers has suggested are included. 

We defy contradiction in saying that the Series is the Best, the Hand- 
somest, the most Carefully Prepared, and, we may add, the Cheapest, ever 
published. | 

Mr. Sargent’s long experience, careful scholarship, high culture as a lite- 
rary man, and acknowledged taste, added to his admitted success in ONE 
Series of Readers, of which millions are sold annually, are a guarantee that 
committees will find it for the interest of schools to examine his New Series 
before making any change. : 

The most striking evidence of his 5 success may be found in 
the extent to which the latest compilers of Readers and Speakers have made 
use of his original labors in selecticn; his works appearing to have been 


THE MAGAZINE from which compilers have taken nearly two-thirds of 
their pieces. . 


THE NEW FIFTH READER, 


just issued, by far the most scientific and 2757172 book of its class before the 
public. The ELOCUTIONARY INTRODUCTION embraces all the in- 
teruction of any practical value; and the Reading-Lessons comprise the best 


elocutionary pieces inthe language. It is eminently a book FOR THE TIMES 
` AND UP WITH THE TIMES. 


SARGENTS NEW PRONOUNCING SPELLER, 


has among its features a New AND IMPROVED System or NOTATION, an 
ALPHABETICAL INDEX OF REPRESENTATIVE Worps, and is exciting the 


greatest interest among teachers, for the thoroughness and ingenuity of its 
systeu of indiecating pronunciation. 


Copies for examination furnished on receipt of 82. 


JOHN L. SHORRY, Publisher, 
March—1865.—lv. | 13 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 


SUCCESS THE POPULAR TEST OF MERIT. 


BOTANY. 


Pror. ALprHonso Woop's Ossect Lessons in Botany.— Leaves and Flow- 
ers,” with a Flora. Prepared for Beginners in Academies and Public Schools. 
665 Illustrations ; 322 pp.; 12mo, cloth. Price $1.50. 

Pror. Woov’s New CLass-Book or Borax T; Being Outlines of the Structure 
Physiology, and Classification of Plants. With a Flora of the United States 
and Canada. 745 Illustrations ; 832 pp.; 8vo cloth. Price $3.50. 


These works are the most popular published in this country upon this topic. 
For the use of Schools, Academies and Colleges, they are confessedly unrivalled. 
While equally exhaustive and accurate with other treatises, their systematic ar- 
rangement and peculiar adaptation to the young, renders them pre-eminently suc- 
cessful. As text books no others are to be compared with them. 

The last annual report of the Board of Regents of the University of the State 
of New York sets forth that out of 142 Academies in the State pursuing the study 
of Botany, 86, or more than three-fifths of the whole number use Wood as the 
standard Text-book. A like proportion prevails elsewhere. The annual sale of 
the books is believed to exceed that of all competing works combined. No recom- 
mendation in their favor can be more conclusive than this—especially when it is 
considered that the new Class Book was first issued in 1861, and the “ Object 
Lessons ” in 1863. 


JUST ISSUED, 
MONTIETHW’S INTERMEDIATE & PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Or, No. 4, OF THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHICAL Series. In five volumes. By 

MontietH & MeNALLI. 

This beautiful volume fills the only gap in the gradation of this most successful 
series. 

The subject is treated as a Science, yet free from detail and all the technical terms 
which would perlex the young lecturer. The illustrations, which are numerous 
and beautiful, are adapted to the text. 

ON THE PLAN OF OBJECT TEACHING, 


It combines the Perceptive, the Analytic, and the Synthetic. The earth is first 
presented as the abode of man, affording all the materials, conditions, productions 
&c., necessary to his existence and enjoyment; then these parts are considered 
separately, and in regard to their mutual dependence and influence; after which 
is given a description of the earth’s formation from chaos, of its gradual develop- 
ment, and of its wonderful completion. The process is likened to an egg, whose 
fluid substances, in accordance with certain laws, becomes a beautiful living bird. 

EFFECTS ARE TRACED TO THEIR CAUSES. 


Principles are considered, Inferences are drawn and suggested, yet such familia 
language and impressive illustrations are employed, that what has been heretoforer 
so dry and obscure to pupils is here made clear and interesting even to the young- ` 
est. Mountain ranges, oceanic currents, rivers, &c., are viewed in connection with 
their origin, and are shown to be so placed and so organized as to furnish indis- 
pensable aid to the earth’s inhabitants. 

The text of that part devoted to Physical Geography is in narrative form, divi- 
ded into paragraphs, which are so constructed that the commencement of each 
appears in prominent type, to suggest the questions. This part may be used, 
therefore, both as a Text Book and as a Reader. 

The Local Geography contains Maps and Map Exercises, peculiarly adapted 
to each other and to class recitations. 

For terms for first introduction into Schools, and for a full descriptive catalogue 
of all their issues, address 


A.S. BARNES & 00., Educational Publishers, 
Feb., 1866. 51, 58 & 56 John Street, New York. 


CAMP’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 


CAMP’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, 


Prepared to accompany Mitchell's at Maps, and designed for Primary Schools anu 
asses. 

This is a sensible book, and presents some important features in striking con 
trast with other Primary Geographies. ä 

Its DEFINITIONS are illustrated on the true method of “object teaching,“ — 
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CULTIVATION OF TASTE. 
BY PROF. LOUIS BAIL, YALE COLLEGE. 

Tak immense sums of money continually expended in 
our cities in building, and the general absence of architect- 
ural taste displayed by builders, form a deplorable and dis- 
proportionate contrast; in proof of this, you have only to 
visit our crowded business marts, or those portions of our 
cities devoted to private aristocratic dwellings; the eye is 
continually pained by the sight of immense piles of stone, 
stucco or of. | 


“ bricks, 
Where all the orders in disorder mix.” 

Heavy window-dressings and balconies, resting on 

nothing; porticoes that look as if borrowed from neighbors’ 
dwellings, and placed against other walls as a temporary 
convenience; Egyptian cornices frowning over Corinthian 
capitals, crowning a Doric column, the whole shading a 
row of painted Gothic windows; with every conceivable 
and inconceivable inharmonious combination, that can arise 
from ignorance of true architectural taste. There is not 
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sufficient unity in the form and decorations of our buildings; 
to the cultivated eye, the parts of such a building form as 
disproportionate a contrast as would a female figure arrayed 
in a Parisian bonnet, flowing with snow-drops and violets, 
a cashmere shawl, with seal skin Esquimaux small clothes; 
and moccasins. " 

With the immense expenditure of money upon both public 
edifices and private dwellings, an expenditure at present un- 
equaled by any other nation, this surely ought not to be; 
our buildings should be as pre-eminent in architectural 
beauty, as they are in luxurious magnificence, and as are 
our steamboats, yachts and pilot boats, in symmetry of form, 
and adaptation of purpose. 

It can not be belieyed that there is in America a scarcity 
of good architects, and we are compelled to conclude that this 
deformity in building arises from the ignorance and indiffer- 
ence of business men to fine arts and to those principles 
upon which alone true symmetry and beauty in building are 
produced. Never was a greater mistake made by men of 
business, than this continued tendency to shut themselves 
away from interest in the fine arts, and from intercourse with 
those who have a practical and scientific knowledge of 
them. ö 
The perception of beauty is one of the high privileges of 
the human mind; it is the language of the eye, and, like 
speech, distinguishes man from the animal. 

The operation of the mind whereby the judgment compre- 
hends, compares, and finally adopts impressions of approvals 
or dislike, is expressed by the term, taste: within its range 
is included an estimation of the moral and physical qualities 
of objects, —its decisions give intelligence to the senses, and 
zest to the feelings; thus are individual habits and pur- 
suits formed; and implied in one sentence, the taste is the 
man. 

Ornamental taste is excited and gratified by contemplation 
of the beautiful, and exists independently of higher aspira- 
tions, for that which presents to the senses harmony of 
arrangement, and fitness of purpose, whether it refers to the 
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beautiful in nature, or the productions of human ingenuity, 
is alike an object of interest to the refinement induced by a 
good system of education, and is singled out, as assimilating 
with the impressions of a highly cultivated imagination. 

The elements of taste are portions of a common inherit- 
ance; simple in themselves, they are capable of that infinite 
variety of combination with stronger powers of mind, which, 
combined, exhibit degrees of this faculty remarkably diverse. 
The informed perception and tastes to a certain extent attend 
each other; at this point commences the light and shade of 
opinion, and character, —the similarities that unite, or the 
antipathies that repel. 

It is evident that taste is most successfully cultivated 
where the perceptive faculties are earliest directed to exam- 
ples and models upon which a good taste may be founded. 
It is also evident the taste may be soon perverted by bad 
examples and models. 

Examples of art and practical lessons concerning these 
examples are the best means of the development of the per- 
ceptions towards the attainment of the ornamental arts, and 
are subjects of preat interest to all concerned in the advance 
of these arts. l 

We can never be correct in any study till we are well 

grounded in its elements; when we are incorrect in these we 
must fail in our after deductions. Examples of art, to pro- 
duce a general effect upon the masses, must be accompanied 
by sound elementary instruction; especially must he who 
‘desires to apply these arts to useful and ornamental purposes 
receive these instructions. The purity and susceptibility of 
‘the earlier stages of perception, before taste has become 
vitiated by bad examples in art, justly demand at our hands 
the highest impressions of truth and beauty. 

The foundation for the cultivation of taste should be laid 
in our common schools by suitable elementary instruction in 
drawing. | 

I believe the day is not far distant when a school of de- 

sign will be established in this State; but great results can 
not be expected from such an Institution until the pupils 
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receive the first elements of drawing in all our cominon schools 
and in this way prepare the material for a school of design, 
My own experience as a teacher enables me to bear testi- 
mony that the capacity and talents of the people in this 
State warrant the establishment of a school of design here. 

Though sadly perverted and misapprehended, drawing is 
now universally considered an essential part of a good educa- 
tion, some knowledge of which is sought by every person 
. laying claim to good taste; it is of great value as a means 
of refinement and culture; also as an aid to pleasure and 
happiness. | 

A knowledge of drawing, and especially of the rules of 
perspective, forms an intelligent and correct observer of 
nature. The ability to sketch from nature affords very great 
happiness. It is a great advantage to the traveller,—preserv- 
ing fresh, scenes that would otherwise grow dim in the lapse — 
of time; and no psychological work will give such ready 
and correct knowledge of human character, such power of 
reading the soul at a glance, as is obtained by the artistic 
study of the human head and face. 

Parents are much to blame for the defects in our drawing 
system. They seem unwilling to wait for results as in other 
studies. It is deeply to be regretted, that people do not 
bring the same amount of common sense to bear upon this 
department of culture, that they do upon every other. You 
wisely mistrust any system that promises great results with 
“little labor in any other department of knowledge. I believe 
there is no etudy that has primarily been placed in the hands 
of such an unmitigated set of bunglers as drawing. An 
unbroken and untrodden field would be easier for the trae 
teacher than he usually finds. 

Ornament is the pleasing and proper embellishment of 
surface, and is susceptible of adding much grace, beauty 
and delicacy to the object adorned. And let us not scorn 
ornament as a valueless thing; taking an example from 
God’s created objects, we find outward adornment every 
where; this principle is founded in a universal law of nature, 
where nothing is bare and blank, but all is infinitely varied 
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with ornaments indicative of character. God seems to de- 
light in making the outer world in its minutest parts beauti- 
ful to our eyes—and the microscope reveals numberless 
beauties hidden from our unaided vision. Cowper says: 
“ Not a flower 
But shows some touch in freckle, streak, or stain, 
Of his unrivaled pencil.” 

The simplest form of embellishment is the spot, or point; 
delicately distributed or clustered in brilliant groups, it is the 
most simple mode of embellishment; it gives lustre to the 
eye, beautifies the fish that glides beneath the silver wave, 
diversifies the fur of the leopard tribe, and the wing of the 
pheasant, and many other of feathered creation; gives variety 
even to the creéping reptile, and tiny insect; the eggs of 
birds, the seeds of plants; and different kinds of marble are 
decorated in this simple manner; many kinds of flowers, 
wood and leaves are ornamented in the same way. The 
stars twinkling in a clear field of blue, afford a striking illus- 
tration of the beauty produced by the use of the dot. 

The line occurs next in the order of definitions, though it 
. undoubtedly occupies the first place in ornamental arrange- 
ments of every kind. The straight line is more properly the 
line of structure than of ornament; the far-off horizon at 
sunrise and sunset is a fine illustration of the beauty of this 
line; before day dawn all nature lies in quiet shade, but at 
that moment she starts from her repose, awakened by a 
streak of light; so on, another and another follow; lines rise 
and diverge till day is ushered in. The Aurora is a similar 
illustration. | | 

Lines of a varied or curvilinear character are essentially 
those of beauty. This line predominates wherever grace or 
beauty exists. The rainbow is the most splendid illustration 
of the grace of a simple curve. 

Form is itself ornamental, if ease, dignity and elegance 
are secured, but when in addition to this, the surface is most 
appropriately embellished with ornamental designs, it will 
approach nearest to perfection. To obtain both these excel-. 
lencies we must study and apply the curve line. 
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The action of the wind upon the clouds and waves pro- 
duces remarkable examples of the power of lines to express 
character. The most agreable objects in nature or art derive 
their beauty from some peculiarity of the curve line in their 
formation. Indeed the existence of this line seems to endow 
an object with grace. The artist and the designer behold 
every where in nature, on earth, in sea, or floating in the sky, 
models for study. If he designs an awkward or ungraceful 
thing, he shuts his eye upon the teachings of nature which 
are ever spread out before him and drawn in lines so plain 
“that he who sees may read.” Out of a few simple ele- 
ments the artist works wondrous combinations in the field 
of art. He takes his first lesson from the globe; which, as 
it possesses immutable proportions, represents truth. In this 
he must also be immutable and unchanging. Every object 
must be just as it appears to be. He takes his second from 
the pyramid, which represents strength; it stands firm and 
immovable amid the storms of the desert—yet it is susceptible 
of change without loss of strength; last, from the ellipseoid, 
the example of grace. While the true artist never sacrifices 
truth to beauty, he makes the very best use of the material 
he has to work upon. While he never yields strength to 
grace—he clothes the angular frame with the soft flowing 
lines of beauty. So works he, that out of sameness comes 
variety,—out of plainness, beauty. 


For the Common School Journal. 
KNOW YOUR SCHOLARS. 

Every young person, entering upon the labors of a school- 
room, has very indistinct ideas of the duties he is called t 
perform. Perhaps every such one has a crude theory, float. 
ing shapeless in the brain-world, which he expects to redu ce 
to practice. He hears constantly of the difficulty of govern- 
ment, and the necessity of firmness and self-command : and 
there rises before him, in visions of anticipation, some obsti- — 
nate pupil, resisting his mild sway, and infusing rebellion in 
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the heart of the school, He—the teacher—summons all bia 
strength, and calmly stands, a monument of self-possessions 
pronounces sentence upon the unlucky offender, and subdues 
his entire charge by one awful glance. So that matter is 
disposed of, and the good ship government sails in calm seas 
again. 

Now any one who has werked ina school-room knows 
that this is all nonsense. So far as my own observation goes 
there is very seldom a severe case of discipline :—an instance 
of willful resistance, or prolonged obstinacy, and these cases 
which can be severely dealt with, are most easily managed 
of all. It is the repeated thoughtlessness, the indolent, rest- 
less, or fun-loving propensity, that is constantly presenting 
trial and perplexity before the teacher. There is real satis- 
faction in conquering a “hard ease; but there is tormenting | 
worry and weariness in the thousand petty annoyances, 
which occur every day in a school-room, and which a young, 
and sometimes an old teacher, often finds it hard to meet, 
and do away. 

Here was my trouble in my first year of teaching. Mary 
would giggle. Julia would fuss, Jimmie would do things to 
make the boys laugh; and many of these things would be 
done in such a way as to avoid an actual infringement on 
any school regulation. Knowing nothing of my scholars 
except what I had seen in school, I was puzzled how to take 
hold of things, yet felt that they must be checked immedi- 
ately. I decided to punish severely every thing that could 
in any way be interpreted as disobedience, and thus take in 
many offences which had hitherto called forth only slight 
reproof, and were becoming great annoyances, and hindering 
the smooth working of the school. 

With this resolution, I entered the school-room one bright 
Monday morning. Monday is always a hard day in school. 
As a bright little fellow said to me once: We just get a 
going by Friday, and then Saturday and Sunday push ne 
off the track again.” The morning passed off very well, but 
in the afternoon I caught Martha C. in the act of whisper- . 
ing. It was not her first offence of that nature, and being 
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a direct infringement of a school rule, I felt that it must not 
be passed by; I would make her an example, both for her 
own punishment, and to save further trouble. 

Of the child I knew next to nothing. She had not been 
a very regular attendant at school, and the soiled slip of 
paper she brought me occasionally, with the words: “ Please 
excuse Martha for absence yesterday,” gave little insight of 
her nature or life. 

Still I hesitated what course to take. I looked at the 
child. She was about eleven years old, and rather above com- 
mon height. A white face; pale eyes that always looked 
fixed and dead; à kind of drooping, quivering mouth; thin, 
nervous hands. These were all I saw. „I spoke to her sud- 
denly. : 

Were you whispering, Martha?” 

“ Yes ma’am.” 

„Don't you know that whispering is forbidden?“ 

Ves ma’am.” 

“ You may go up stairs to Mr. D.” 

The child looked round wildly; then giving a nervous 
start she left the room, and I continued the recitations. Al- 
ready I saw the effect of my severity. The scholars looked 
in my face, but it answered them nothing. The room became 
still, and bright faces assumed a subdued expression. I 
thought it promised well, but it pained me. I had been in 
the habit of dealing with trifling offences myself, and only 
sending the most serious ones to the principal, and I knew 
the offender must suffer—perhaps was already suffering. My 
feelings were very acute, and now and then I listened. All 
was still. No dull sound of blows was heard—no wailing 
cry. : 

An hour passed. How quiet my room seemed. I was 
glad to hear the primary scholars in the yard, and send mine 
to join them. Martha had not returned. I began to make 
inquiries for her, and what was my surprise and indignation 
when I learned that she had not been to the principal at all, 
and was nowhere to be found. Search was made and she 
was discovered in an ante-room in another part of the building. 
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They led her to me, and I felt no sympathy for her fright, but 
I did not lose my temper. 

„Why did not you go up stairs, Martha?” I asked. 

“I did ma’am,” she answered: not coolly, not deliberately, 
for every nerve was strained and quivering. 

“You have added untruth to disobedience,” said I, “and it 
will be the worse for you. I shall myself go with you to 
Mr. D., as you can not be trusted alone, and tell him your 
double fault.” 

As I arose, she broke iito a wild, impetuous pleading. 

“Don’t send me up stairs. Iam sick. I can't be whipped. 
Oh, Pll niver do it again; indade I niver will. Pll be a good 
ehild, I will; only dan’t send me up the stairs, don’t; it will 
kill me. I shall die; oh, Iam so sick. Just try me this 
once, and see how 890 I will be!“ 

And by these words I first knew that Martha was an Irish 
child. Her entreaties were unheeded. I took her hand 
firmly in mine, and led her up stairs. She walked reluct- 
antly at my side, still pleading, till we had reached the sec- 
ond landing; then screaming “O my heart!” she fell heavily 
across my arm. I lifted and carried her—a dead weight— — 
up the remaining stairs, and placing her in the arms of a sister 
teacher, I ran for restoratives. We dashed water in her face, 
and poured it down her neck and back. It was as if she had 
been stone. There she lay, cold and senseless; her head 
drooping, her jaw fallen, her pale eyes fixed and glassy, her flut- 
tering heart so still. We chafed her cold hands, but it gave 
them no warmth. Would she never revive? We sent for 
hartshorn, but it was a long time before she was restored by 
its application. Then she started suddenly. Her first glance 
fell on Mr. D., and she screamed. He spoke kindly to her. 
“No one shall hurt you, Martha.“ She looked at me as 
much as to say,“ You have not told him yet.“ Then as she 
seemed excited by his presence, I carried her back to my 
room. She was lying passive in my arms, when J heard an 
eager voice, and a large, muscular woman came in. I needed 
no one to tell me who she was. There was all the mother in 
her voice. 
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“ Where is my Martha; my child, my own little Martha?” 

I answered her quietly, and one of my scholars gave her- 
a chair by me. 

“ Spake to me, Martha, my poor, dear child! Were you 
hurt, Martha? Did the misthress be hard wi’ ye? O, my 
poor child! Spake one word to your mother!” 

Then she turned to me: 

They came to me—that boy, and the one e 
said the master was about to whip my girl, and she died; 
and J left the house and my clothes in the tub, and niver 
stopped running till I came inside this.” 

I told her briefly the story; neither attempting to justify 
the child or myself. I felt bitterly that both were wrong, 
but she least so. I had heard how “unreasonable” the Irish 
were, and expected vehement reproaches. I think I could 
have borne them better than what J did get, for she said: 

“Indade you did quite right, Miss, and Martha was a bad 
child and deserved it all; but if ye’s had known about her, 
perhaps ye would not have sent her to the master. You see 
she had the scarlet fever, four years ago, and she has niver 
been the same since. She ates nothin’ at all for breakfast, 
and only a bite at other times. You might have noticed her 
to be a bit dafe, and she does not remember anything just 
rightly, and she always has that absent kind of a look, and 
starts as if she was away off when ye spake her name, and 
at times her heart beats and flutters like it was bigger nor 
the place that holds it, and the doctor says she has it bad, 
and must hear only soft words, or a fright will be the end of 
her. But I forget the same meself now and then, and only 
last wake, she broke the glass, and I said at dinner the 
father would be sure to whip her, and when she heard hia 
step, she was just like dead, and she with the spoon in her 
mouth, so sudden like. Then she was sick with the heart 
of her for two days, and the father said it wouldn’t be him 
as would ever strike her another blow, for she is indade a 
good child mostly. See she is asleep now, but for fear of 
the heart Pd be afther takin’ her home wi’ me till I finish the 
wash.” 
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So she took the child in her stout arms and left me. I did 
not see Martha for a week afterward. She was “sick with 
the heart of her” again. Poor thing! She came back to 
school a trifle paler and thinner, and the little she had learned 
—for she was a dull scholar—was forgotten. I did not men- 
tion the punishment again, and it may have seemed like a 
fearful dream to her. I hope she did not think it real. She 
left me soon after when the Catholic school was established, 
but when I met her she always gave a glad start, and smiled 
up into my face, as if I had not sinned against her. 

I knew where the wrong was. It was in not studying 
the physical, as well as mental capacities of my pupils. 
I ought to haye heard that honest Irish mother’s story long 
before, and dealt gently with her frail child, instead of choos- 
ing her to suffer as an example for the school. As for the 
punishment of her own fault, it might easily have been 
managed some other way. She was not willfaliy disobedi- 
ent, or naughty, and who knows but by better knowledge, 
she might have been taught a lesson which should counteract 
many an evil influence in her after life. 3 

My second school was composed of scholars with whom 
I had been familiar from their infancy, and I hope I did them 
no wrong; but were I to enter another school of strangers, 
I would endeavor to be personally acquainted with the homes 
and friends of my pupils: to know their habits and peculiar- 
ities, their physical temperaments and powers; so to deal 
rightly with them, that I may never again hear the reproach- 
ful words, “Jf you had only known!” with reference to what 
it is not only my privilege, but bounden duty to know. 

Children are not like marbles: all rounde! and smoothed 
in one mould. Each one has its peculiar trait and beset- 
ment. We can not have a fixed method for all. The skill- 
ful physician does not treat fever and rheumatism alike be- 
cause both are disease. No more can we deal alike with 
different dispositions and tempers because all are faulty. 
Nourishment for one is poison for another. But each has 
his vulnerable point. In one way or another you may find 
access to every heart, and gain an influence which shall ren- , 
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der control easy and pleasant. Study these ways and 

means. Enter in at the door; for he that “climbeth up some 

some other way, the same isa thief and a robber.” God 

save him from being a murderer too. BRULAH B. 
March 28th, 1866. | 


PHONIC READING. 
SECOND STEP. 

Tax words to which the children are introduced in this 
step are arranged in the following classes: 1st. Silent letters: 
2d. Long sounds of the vowels, together with, a few words, 
which are to be learned at sight, containing different sounds 
of the vowels; 3d. The sounds of k, q, and the two sounds 
of c and s; 4th. Two initial consonants ; 5th. Two terminal 
consonants; 6th. Three initial consonants; 7th. Silent initial 
consonants; 8th. Central silent consonants; 9th. ‘Terminal 
silent consonants; 10th. Central silent vowels; 11th. Term- 
inal silent e; 12th. Terminal silent we. 

At the commencement of the second year the children 
may be introduced to reading books, such as are ordinarily 
used in this grade, and the subject-matter of the second and 
third steps is treated as a spelling-lesson. 

1st. Silent Letters.—Let the teacher write upon the board 
a number of words containing silent letters, such as bill, fill, 
hill, dick, stick, high, sigh, etc. Let the children spell. 
the word bill by sound several times, and let them give each 
sound separately. Ask, How many sounds are there in 
this word?” «How many letters?” and lead them to say 
that it has four letters, and but three sounds. Ask the child- 
ren, “ What can you say about one of these letters?” and 
they will say, “It has no sound.” Let them point out the 
letter that has no sound. The teacher may then tell them 
that those letters in a word which are not sounded, are called 
silent letters. . 

Exercise the class thoroughly on the term silent. Proceed 
in the same way with at least one of each of the class of 
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words upon the board. Let the children cross out all the 
silent letters in each. 

In a similar manner let several lessons be given, the teacher 
calling upon the class to give words with silent letters, which 
they may have had in their reading lessons, or names of 
common things with which they are familiar and can spell 
Teadily. In all cases, the child giving the word should spell 
it, the teacher printing it upon the board, and then calling 
upon the class to spell it in concert. At the close of the 
lesson the work must be erased from the board and the class 
required to reproduce it upon their slates, and this should be 
done with all Second and Third Step lessons. 

2d. Long vowel sounds.—Let the teacher write the word 
mad upon the board. Let the children spell it by sound, 
and give each sound separately, dwelling particularly on the 
vowel sound, the teacher calling for the first sound in the 
word, the second, etc., thus avoiding the term vowel, which 
should not be used with the children. To the right of it 
write made, and treat it in the same way. Let them give 
the two vowel sounds separately several times. Ask, What 
difference do you observe in these two sounds?” and they 
will say, “ one sounds longer than the other.” What name 
then shall we give to these sounds?” The children will 
probably say, “long and short,” but if they do not, the 
teacher may give the terms. The class may then be called 
upon to give numerous examples of words containing these 
sounds, the children spelling the words and the teacher print- 
ing them upon the board. Proceed in a similar manner 
with each of the other vowels. One vowel will be sufficient 
for a lesson. E 

In all of these exercises the teacher should prepare a list 
of words suitable to the children, which she can suggest in 
case they fail to furnish the required number of examples. 
A word should never be told a child until it has been 
first suggested, and the idea properly developed. One of 
the most important of Pestalozzian principles is,“ Develop 
the idea; then give the term.” 

The children may at first be inclined to give non-significant 
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words, but these should be rejected, and they should be en- 
couraged to give only significant words. 

After a sufficient number of words has been obtained and 
put upon the board, let the pupils go over the whole list, 
spell each word by sound and by letter, give the meaning of 
the words, and form statements containing each word. A 
little conversation may be had about such words as are par- 
ticularly suggestive, but not so much as to lose sight of the 
object of the lesson. 

In a similar manner all future lessons in this subject should 
be given. 

3d. Sounds of k and g.—Place the letter k upon the board; 
give the sound, and ask the children if they have ever heard 
this sound before, and if they can find a letter upon the large 
card which has this sound. Suggest to the children a num- 
ber of words commencing with this sound, as cap, can, kill, 
kind, etc., and place them upon the board in opposite columns. 
Let the class spell and pronounce the two lists, and give the 
sound of each, especially the first sound in each word. Ask 

what difference they observe in these words, and lead them 
by questions to see that they all commence with the same 
sound, but with different letters. Let them give a further 
list of words with k, as hark, bark, sink, kick, etc., and pro- 

ceed as in previous lessons. | 

In a similar manner the letter g may be treated. 

Hard and soft sounds of c.—The teacher may suggest to 
the class such words as cedar, cell, cinder, cat, cut, cold, etc. 
Place them upon the board, and let the pupils spell and pro- 
nounce each word, give each sound separately, and dwell 

particularly on the first sound. Lead them to compare these 
first sounds, by requiring them to give them in succession, 
and ask, “ What difference do you observe in these sounds?” 
The class will perhaps say, that “one has a soft sound” and 
the other a hard sound.” If they do not, the teacher may now 
give the terms hard and soft. Lead them to see that the 
hard sound is like k, and the soft sound like s. Call on the 
children to give more examples, suggesting, if they fail to 
give them promptly, and proceed according to previous 
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directions. The two sounds of s, u sounded as w, n as ng, 
and y as i long, may now be treated in the same way. 

4th. Double initials —Let the teacher suggest a few such 
words as black, blanket, blind, ete., by asking what we put 
over us at night that is made of wool; and what we say of 
a person who can not see, etc. The teacher prints the words, 
, and causes the children to spell them by sound and by letter. 
Let them give the first sound in each word separately. (The 
two consonants 6 and / are sounded together.) Tell the class 
that the first sound in a word is called initial sound. Exer- 
cise them thoroughly on this term. The teacher may then 
ask, How many letters form this sound?” If two letters 
form this sound, what kind of an initial sound would you 
say itis?” If the pupils fail to say double initial, refer them 
to soldiers marching singly and two abreast, and obtain from 
them the term double file. They will then immediately give 
the term double initial. Then ask, What letters form this 
double initial?” and place above the column on the board 
the words, “Bl initial,” and require the children to give words 
commencing with this sound, and proceed as in previous 
lessons. 

The double initial consonants are bl. sc, sk, br, cl, cr, dr, 
dw, fl, fr, pl, pr, sl, sm, sn, sp, st, sw, tr, tw, and qu. Examples, — 
black, scum, skim, brick, clod, crib, drop, dwell, flock, frock, 
plum, press, slip, smell, snap, split, step, swing, tramp, twist, 
quill. 

The term consonant must not be given to the children, but 
they should be merely called double initial sounds. 

One sound is sufficient for a lesson, and a long list of 
words should be obtained from the children under each head, 
and treated after the foregoing models. 

5th. Two terminal consonants.—Suggest such words as 
told, hold, gold, etc., and direct the attention of the class to 
the last two sounds, and develop the term double terminal 
in the same way asthe term double initial. The children 
exercised as before; lists made out, etc. 

The double terminal consonants are lb, ld, nd, ff, Uf, ck, lks 
nk, sk. ll, Im, sm, lp, mp, sp, ct, st, ft, ng, lt. nt, rl, ss. and rf, 
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Examples,— Bulb, held, wind, cliff, self, brick, silk, ink, mask, 
drill, elm, prism, help, stamp, lisp, act, lost, drift, sling, melt, 
went, curl, muss, turf. 

6th. Three initial consonants.—Tbese may be developed and 
treated in the same way as two initial consonants. They are 
ser, spr, str, spl, squ. Ex.— &crap, spry, string, splint, squint. 

7th. Silent initial consonanis.— These may be developed 
in the same manner as silent letters, and the children will 
give the term silent initial. They are g, h, k, p, w. Ex— 
Gnat, herb, knife, psalm, whole, write. 

Sth. Central silent consonants ——The term central sileni 
may be drawn from the children in a manner similar to the 
other terms, by asking the children what they say of any 
thing that is in the middle. Words should firat be suggested 
and put upon the board, and the lesson treated as the others. 
They are b, c, d, g, h, gh, l, p, t, w, and s. Ex.— Debt, scene, 
scissors, lodge, handsome, sign, ghost, rhomb, isthmus, school, 
light, talk, calm, tempt, castle, pitch, sword, isle. 

9th. The terminal silent consonants are b, k, gh, and h. 
Ex.—Lamb, wick, plough, Sarah. 

10¢h.—The central silent vowels are e, i, aud u. Ex.— 
Open, carriage, guilt. a 

11th.— Terminal silent e—ce, ble, cle, dle, and fle. Ex.— 
Nice, fable, uncle, handle, rufie. ö 

12th.—The examples of terminal silent ue are league, 
tongue, etc. 

The classification of sounds into those having a tone, and 
those having no tone, must be continued throughout this 
Step, as it prepares the way for the classification of sounds 
into tonics, subtonies, and atonics, which is done in the Third 
Step. Mich. Teacher. 


DOCTRINE OF THE TYPICAL FLOWER. 
l BY PROF. WOOD. 

Ir is not possible to study the structure of the flower suc- 
cessfully; that is, to obtain any good understanding of that 
structure, without a constant reference of the design to the 
Designer. Let us therefore approach and view our theme 
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in a divine light, as the creation of a Creator, the idea of a 
Deity. For, considered as a fortuitous result of chance, all 
the exquisite forms and marvelous adaptations of vegetable 
life become dreams and absurdities; but when considered 
as expressions of a divine idea, the flower, with all its splen- 
dor of adornment and its wondrous contrivances, stands forth 
as a most eloquent teacher of humanity. . 

Next to their beauty, one of the first things which excites 
admiration in viewing the world of flowers, is their variety. 
_ This seems to be infinite. In color, flowers vary to endless 
shades and hues; in form, to an extent which seems to the 
casual observer utter confusion; in size, to every conceivable 
degree from the microscopic to the monstrous; in season, 
also, in duration, in hardihood, texture, and perfume, they 
are also equally various. And yet, notwithstanding all this 
diversity, the flower is still a fower. There is discernible 
even in the extremest disguises, an ever-present principle or 
idea, whatever it be, which announces both to the learned 
and the unlearned, the presence of a flower. But what is 
that principle or idea? What is the one thing which in the 
flower remains constant, while everything else about it may 
be changed? In short, what is the original and completed 
idea, stripped of all its irregularities and disguises? This 
is the question which science asks and answers. 

Stated in its true, that is, in its sacred import, the question 
is: “ What was or is that prime conception which first ex- 
isted in the infinite mind of God when He determined to 
create the flower——the idea which He now embodies in those 
glorious objects, and through them now, offers to us for the 
instruction and elevation of our own minds?” That con- 
ception, although embodied in forms so various, is in itself 
perfectly simple and definite, containing the germs of a 
boundless diversity, and equally capable of harmonizing all 
extremes in itself. Such a conception there ts, and it exists 
independent of any material embodiment, just as we may 
now affirm the existence of the Lily, while every plant.of that 
kind lies dormant or dead under the frosty rigor of winter. 


It is perfectly in order to search out this beau ideal of the 
Vou. XIII. 10 
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floral structure, now called in scientific phrase, the typical 
flower. In that, if attained, we shall possess one of the 
thoughts of the Deity —and it will be to us as a key where- 
with to interpret the meaning of the strangest of the fantas- 
tic forms into which the flowers diverge. Without the 
knowledge of this type, any adequate understanding ‘of the 
floral structure is impossible. 

The first characteristic of the typical flower is thus stated. 
Four classes of organs, each class distinctly differing from 
the other three, and arranged circularly, constituting four 
concentric circles. 

The second characteristic is thus announced. Let the 
number of organs constituting each of the four classes be 
the same in all. For example: If there be three sepals in 
the calyx, there should be three petals in the corolla, three 
stamens in the third circle, and three styles in the fourth or 
inner circle; or, if there be five pieces in the outer circle, 
there must be five in all. 

The third characteristic of the typical flower is this: 
Let the several organs of each circle be alternate in position 
with the organs of the adjacent circles. In other words, the 
sepals must be alternate with (not opposite to) the petals; 
the petals must be alternate with the sepals, and with’ the 
stamens, and so on. 

The fourth postulate is, that each and every organ of the 
type be free and distinct ; that is, there must be no cohesions 
nor adhesions among them. The sepals must be distinct 
from each other and free from the petals, stamens, or styles ; 
the petals must stand distinct from each other, and free 
from the sepals, stamens, etc. | 

The fifth and final. Let the several organs in each circle 
be similar and uniform in all respects; that is, similar in 
form, size, and position. The sepals must all be alike among 
themselves ; the petals also, the stamens, and the styles. In 
consequence of this, the type is uniform on all sides, neither 
cramped nor oblique. In a word, it is regular. 

The structure of the typical flower, as above described, 
will become still more apparent if epitomized as follows. 
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1. It is a quaternion—having four sets of organs arranged 
in four concentric circles. 

2. It is symmetrical—having the same number of organs 
in eaen circle. 

. It is alternated—having the several organs of each cir- 
die aleernated in position with the adjacent organs. 

4. It is regular—having the several members of any one 
of the circles, in all respects alike. 

5. It is absolute—having each and every organ distinct and 
uncombined. 

Such is the type, the completed flower; but we must 
search long before we find it perfectly illustrated in nature. 
Among a myriad of species, not one may be found exactly 
conformable; and still, not one shall be found without an 
evident tendency in that direction. Hence that infinite vari- 
ety and that apparent independence of set forms which 
characterize the flowers and impart to them an interest which 
is ever new. 

In conclusion, we add a few illustrations showing how 
the endless diversity in the floral world may be consistent 
with this unity of plan, and how the former results not from 
the violation of the latter, but from sportive modifications 
of it. 

The genus Crassula (natives of Africa) gives us perfect 
examples of the type, having five sepals, five petals, five 
stamens, and five styles—all uniform, all distinct, all altern- 
ate. The Flax (Linum) approaches very near, deviating 
only in having the five styles united below into one ovary. 
The Tulip deviates a little further, having its three styles 
completely united, and a double quota (six) of stamens. 

Again, there are flowers deficient in one or more of the four 
circles of organs. For example: Anemone has no corolla. 
The flowers of Ash have neither calyx nor corolla. Begonia 
develops a part of her flowers without stamens, and the rest 
without pistils. The flowers of Snowball have neither 
stamens nor pistils. Such deficiencies are very numerous, 
Some flowers develop a redundancy of organs. The Rose 
has its stamens increased to forty or fifty, in eight or ten cir- 
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cles. The Lily has two circles of stamens. Magnolia has 
two or three circles of petals. Buttercups thus multiply 
both their stamens and pistils, always to some multiple of 
five, acknowledging always the law of circles. 

Secondly. The flower may be deficient in only a part of 
some circle. Thus the Balm (Monarda) develops only two 
stamens of her five. She attempted, however, to develop 
the other three, as may be seen on inspection. ‘The Larkspur 
produces only three or four of her quota of her petals; 
Aconite but two (the other three may be found by searching). 
Such exceptions oaly confirm the rule. 

Thirdly. The flower may vary in its radical number, which 
we may suppose to be normally five. Thus in the Lily, three 
is the radical number (three sepals, three petals, three sta- 
mens, repeated, three pistils) ; in Syringa, four; in Berbery 
six; and in Houseleek, twelve. 

Fourthly. The flower may deviate from the regularity of 
the type, becoming oblique or one-sided, as seen in the Pe- 
tunia but slightly, and in the Sages excessively. 

Again, there are endless deviations in respect to cohesions 
and adhesions. Witness the Morning Glory, whose five 
petals are completely united, edge to edge, into a single 
funnel-shaped piece; the Pink, whose sepals are similarly 
conjoined; the Phlox, whose petals are partly united; the 
Tulip, whose three pistils are united into one; the Apple, 

in which the sepals are closely combined with the pistils. In 

short, the flowers are few in which some of these cohesions 
do not occur, often so far diguising the original type as to 
render its recognition a question of difficult solution. But, 
fortunately for the student, nature, in almost every instance, 
has left seams and marks to indicate the places of these ab- 
normal unions. 

Thus, in the briefest manner possible, we have glanced at 
the primeval type of the flowers, and alluded to the mazy 
dances of the floral tribes which cluster around her and fol- 
low closely in her train. We have seen how infinite divers- 
ity may be consistent with essential unity, and how a com- 
mon principle may harmonize the widest apparent extremes, 


è 
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Henceforth, we have.the key to unlock the mysteries of this 
beautiful science, and a simple standard into which we may 
reduce all the vagaries of the floral structure, and so judge 
of their nature and character.— California Teacher. 


RESIDENT EDITOR’S DEPARTMENT. 


Tue JOURNAL. Impaired health and a desire to become better 
acquainted with the educational systems and institutions of other 
countries may cause us to be absent for a few months and to relinquish 
the immediate oversight of two or three numbers of the Journal. 
It will be left in good and experienced hands, and will be ably edited 
and regularly issued in our absence. Contributors will please send 
their communications as now, directed to the “ Editor of the Common 
School Journal, New Britain.” Teachers, School Visitors, and other 
friends of education are invited to furnish local items of general edu- 
cational interest. . 

We have in the present number an excellent article from a former 
contributor whom we gladly welcome again to our pages. We also 
commend the article on “ Cultivation of Taste and Ornamentation,” by 
Prof. Bail, to the careful study of teachers and parents. We hope 
to see our common schools become nurseries for the cultivation of 
taste and a higher regard for true art. 


NORMAL SCHOOL. THE LATE BOARD or Trustees. In taking 
leave of the Normal School, justice requires that we should bear our 
testimony to the fidelity of those who so long watched over the inter- 
ests of this institution. The Board of Trustees for sixteen years had 
the Normal School under their care. Our official relations with some 
of the members of the Board extended over a period of more than 
fifteen years. These were years of trial, of change, but of importance 
to an institution just called into life, founded for a specific object, and 
yet to be conducted without any long-tried precedents or established 
principles to guide it. | 

The Board was composed of men representing different political 
parties, religious persuasions, and professional and business vocations, 
Yet their deliberations were harmonious, and their efforts for the suc- 
cess of the school and the advancement of the cause of popular edu- 
cation were united and constant. All the members of the Board had 
been connected with local boards of school visitors in the different 
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counties, and all had been identified with the common schools of the 
State They were well acquainted with the wants of these schools, 
and understood how these wants were to be supplied. Nearly all had 
been members of both branches of the Legislature, and from their 
publie and private relations had unusual opportunities of knowing the 
sentiment of the people of the State in relation to education. A com- 
mittee consisting of two or three members of the Board visited the 
Normal School each term, examined the classes and methods of 
instruction, and once at least every year, the whole Board met at 
the school and devoted several days to an examination of its work. 
The faithful examinations, judicious criticisms, and the kind words of 
encouragement of different members of the Board, will long be 
remembered by all who have ever taught or studied in the Normal 
School. For their faithfulness, their wise counsel, and their continued 
efforts, they have been entitled to, and we believe have received, the 
gratitude of the true friends of the Normal School, and of all who 
desire the real advancement of the schools of the state. 

The Normal School and the cause of education have also been 
much indebted to Gov. Buckingham for the constant support he has 
given them through the whole of his ‘administration. 

The State Board of Education, which now has charge of the Normal 
School, has signified its interest in the institution and its intention to 
re-organize it. We trust that this Board may receive the co-operation 
of the friends of education, and so plan for the school as shall increase 
its efficiency and make it still more a blessing to the common schools 
of the State. 


Normar SchOOL ror Freepmen. At the last annual meeting 
of the American Institute of Instruction, in New Haven, Mr. E. 
Bassett of Philadelphia spoke in behalf of the education of the 
Freedmen in the Southern States, and advocated that as soon as 
possible, teachers should be educated from his own race. : 

Mr. Bassett is himself a graduate of the Conn. Normal School, 
and the respect he has secured im his position as principal of the 
Collegiate Institute for colored youth, Philadelphia, is an argument in 
favor of the cause he advocated so eloquently at New Haven. 

Mr. Mortimer Warren, formerly of New Britain, and for the past 
year superintendent of the schools for freedmen in New Orleans, has 
just organized a school in that city for the training of colored teachers. 
The school is for the present in one of the Grammar school buildings. 
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It is composed of scholars (colored) selected from the higher depart- 
ments of the city schools. The building occupied is convenient for 
the school at present. Blackboards and text-books have been secured, 
the latter furnished by government, we think; but reference books 
and other accessories are much needed. Mr. Warren is a graduate 
of our State Normal School, an earnest Christian teacher who has 
been very successful in this state, and he will, we believe, succeed in 
his present benevolent enterprise. He is enthusiastic and hopeful in 
it, and we trust he may have an opportunity to develop his plans and 
accomplish the work he has undertaken. 


REPORTS. 

Twenty-first Annual Report of the Board of Trustees of the Public 
Schools of the City of Washington. This pamphlet contains the report 
of the Special Committee on Annual Report, with reports of the 
Committees on Text-books, Teachers’ Institute, Examination of 
Teachers, Vocal Music, &c. 

The whole number of pupils enrolled during. the year was 5,883. 
The number on the register January Ist, 1866, was 4,139. There 
are 8 Grammar Schools, 8 Intermediate Schools, 28 Secondary 
Schools, and 28 Primary Schools; aggregate, 72 schools with 72 
teachers. The average daily attendance was 48 to each school, or 
3,456 in all the schools. The course of study for the Grammar 
Schools includes some branches usually pursued in High Schools, such 
as Ancient Geography, Astronomy, Geometry, Algebra, and Mental 
Philosophy. A copy of Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary has been 
placed in each Grammar School. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Report of the Superintendent of Common Schools. 
We have received from Hon. Chas. R. Coburn, State Superintendent 
of Penn., his report for 1865. 

From this report, we learn that aside from the city and county of 
Philadelphia, there were in 1865, 1,837 school districts, with 12,548 
schools, and 629,587 pupils in attendance. The average attendance 
was a little less than sixty-three per cent., and the average length of 
school term five months and fourteen days. The average cost of each 
pupil per month, including all expenses, was sixty-eight cents. Whole 
number of teachers, 14, 286; average salary of male teachers per 
month, $31.82; of female teachers, $24.21. 
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In the city and county of Philadelphia, there were two High Schools, 
sixty-one Grammar Schools, seventy Secondary Schools, one hundred . 
and ninety Primary Schools, and fifty-three classified schools, or an 
aggregate of three hundred seventy-six free schools, in which there 
were employed 84 male teachers and 1,194 female teachers. 

Three of the twelve Normal School Districts into which the State 
is now divided are now supplied with Normal Schools. These schools 
are all prosperous. The county superintendents frequently allude to 
the benefits already derived from them. 


Wisconsin. Seventeenth Annual Report of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, by Hon. John G. McMynn. We published a 
portion of the statistics found in this report in the last number of the 
Journal. School-houses are improving, but much money is wasted by 
building without any suitable plan. Some of the school-houses are 
well provided with maps, charts, pictures, school apparatus, and in 
some instances the aisles are carpeted. The Superintendent recom- 
mends the founding of a State Industrial University, and suggests the 
plan recommended by Prof. John A. Porter of Yale Scientific 
School, New Haven. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


Norta Sronineton. There are residing in this town upwards of 
one hundred persons that have been or are now engaged in teaching. 
During the autumn months each year there are select schools main- 
tained in different parts of the town, where many of our young men 
and misses are advanced to such a degree as to consider themselves 
qualified to teach. 

Though North Stonington is well represented with teachers worthy 
the name, yet I am led to think if they had attended a Normal School 
the advantage to them and their success would have been greater. 
We are not able to retain our best teachers in our schools, for there is 
scarcely a district in town which is willing to give them a compensa- | 


tion which they readily command elsewhere.—Extracis from Letter of 
S. A. Babcock, A. S. V. 


WATERBURY. Youna LADIES’ COLLEGIATE Institute. The 
building for this institution is now completed, and it is among the finest 
for school purposes in the State. 

The main building is 54 feet by 49, with a wing on the east sig 68 
by 30, and another on the west of 14 feet, giving a front view of 131 
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feet. The tower over the portico rises to the height of 71 feet. From 
this tower a fine view of the city and surrounding hills can be had. 
The first floor contains a large double parlor, sitting-room, dining- 
room, kitchen, store-rooms, &c., in the main building, with school- 
rooms, recitation-rooms, and anterooms for scholars in the wing · 
There are also music-rooms in this story. The second story is mostly 
appropriated to sleeping-rooms, while in the third story are additional 
lodging-rooms and a spacious gymnasium. The building is heated by 
steam, is well ventilated, and supplied with gas, water, baths, &c. 
The Institute has three distinct departments—the Elementary, the 
Academic, and the Collegiate. Each department is supplied with 
competent teachers, and the whole work is under the charge of Rev. 
R. G. Williams and Mrs. M. E. Williams, Principals. Lectures are 


given each term by gentlemen from abroad. We hope this school will 
be liberally sustained. 
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PRIE, PER DOZEN, POSTAGE PAID, $1.00. 


SAMPLE SENT BY MAIL, POSTAGE PAID, 
ON RECEIPT OF TEN CENTS. 


For information in reference to other erasable school 
tablets manufactured by us, send for a Price-list. 


AMERICAN TABLET C0., 
April, 1866. 29 Brattle Street, Boston, 


Approved Text-Books and Works of Reference, 


SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES AND COLLEGES. 


PUBLISHED BY 
J. P. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 
Nos. 715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


When changes of text-books are deemed advisable, or new lists of books are to be selected, parties 
interested are respectfully requested to examine and compare our books with others proposed, 
before making their selections. 

To facilitate the procuremeut of our books for such purposes, special prices,—neither whole- 
sale nor retail—are named in this circular, at which we will supply sample copies for examination, 
by mail, prepaid, or first supplies for introduction, per express, freight payable by parties ordering. 


LIPPINCOTT’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 


ALLEN’S ORAL GEOGRAPHY. e E E E E eee E %%% aeee 00:25 
Pictorial Maps and Natural History Engravings. 
ALLEN’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY....cccccccccccccccccceee 30 
Based on the Object Method of Instruction. 
SHAW & ALLEN’S COMPREHENSIVE GEOGRAPHY. ... 1.00 ` 
Combining Geography with Natural History. 
SMITH’ S NEW V eee 1. 10 
Synthetical, Analytical, and Compara 
CARL RITTER’S COMPARATIVE ( GEOGRAPHY. 9 90 
Translated by WILLIAM L. GAGE. 
LIPPINCOTT’S PRONOUNCING GAZETTEERRRRE .. 
Revised Edition with an Appendix. Containing nearly Ten Thou- 
sand new notices, and the most recent statistical information, 
according to the latest census returns, of the United States and 
foreign countries. By J. THOMAS, M. D., and T. BALDWIN. 
Now Ready—Price $10. 


WORKS ON THE SCIENCE AND ART OF TEACHING. 


BY JAMES PYLE WICKERSHAM. A. M. 
Principal of the Pennsylvania State Normal School at Millersville. 


WICKERSHAM’S SCHOOL ECONOMY... .cccrcccccccccsccsssesee $0.90 
A Treatise on the Preparation, Organization, Employment, Govern- 
ment and Authorities of Schools. 12mo. - 
WICKERSHAM’S METHOD OF INSTRUCTION.......ccccoeeee 1.05 
WICKERSHAM’S METHODS OF CULTURE. (In Press.)........ 


MATHEMATIOAL. 


LOOMIS’S NEW ANALYTICAL ARITHMET IO. . 0.25 
LOOMIS’S NEW NORMAL ARITHMETITIWWWOOO .. 40 
HOLLOWAY’S MENTAL GEOMETR RR 90 
CHAUVENET’S PLANE and SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY.... 1.05 


LINCOLN PHELPS’ SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


LINCOLN’S BOTANY for BEGINNERS. 722 q 0.35 
LINCOLN’S FAMILIAR LECTURES on BOT AN.. . 1.05 
PHELPS’S PHILOSOPHY for BEGINNERS....ecsesscsecoasooooo 35 
PHELPS’S CHEMISTRY for BEGINNERS......cccccccsccecccesre 35 
PHELPS’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. ..... 0 
PHELPS’S MANUAL OF CHEMISTR¹ . 90 


April, 1866. 
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GET THE BEST. 


EVERY TEACHER AND FAMILY SHOULD HAVE 


WEBSTER’S NEW DICTIONARY. 
WITH THREE THOUSAND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The best English Dictionary,(1) in its 
ETYMOLOGIES ; so says the North 
American Review for January, 1865; 
(2) VOCABULARY; has 114,000 words, 
10,000 more than any other English 
Dictionary; (3) DEFINITIONS; always 
excelling in this, made now still more 
valuable; (5) PRONUNCIATION; Prof. 
— Russell, the eminent orthoepist, de- 
In Dictionaries, tis confest, clares the revised Webster “the no- 
Who getteth Webster’s GETS THE BEST. blest contribution to science, litera- 
TO AANA ture, and education * & yet pro- 
duced;’’ (6) PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS; (7) TABLES, one of which, that of Fictitious 
Names, is worth the cost of the volume; (8) as the LATEST; (9) in MECHANICAL Ex- 
ECUTION; (10) the LARGEsT single volume ever published. ` 
In One Volume of 1,840 Royal quanto Pages, and in various Com- 
mon and Fine Bindings, i 
“GET THE LATEST.” “GET THE BEST.” “GET WEBSTER.” 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
Specimen pages of Nlustrations and other new features will be sent on application to the publishers. 

“ Etymological part remarkably well done. * * We have had no English Dic- 
tionary nearly so good in this respect.“ North Am. Review, Jan., 1865. 

“In our opinion, it is the best Dictionary that either England or America can 
boast. Nutional Quarterly Review, Oct., 1864. 

„% No English scholar can dispense with this work.“ - Bibliotheca Sacra, Jan., 1865. 

“Truly a Magnum Opus, a monument of industry, research, and erudition, worthy 
the most cordial recognition and the highest praise of all who write, speak or study 
the English language Evang. Quarterly Review, Jan., 1865. 

“In its general accuracy, completeness, and practical utility, the work is one which 
90 0 who can read or write can henceforward afford to dispense with. — Atlantic Monthly, 

ov., 1864. 

“ Viewed as a whole, we are confident that no other living language has a Diction- 
ay which so fully and faithfully sets forth its present condition as this last edition of 

ebster does that of our written and spoken English tongue.’’—Harper’s Mag. Jan., 65. 

“ THE New WEBSTER is glorious—it is perfect—it distances and defies competition 
—it leaves nothing to be desired. As a monument of literary labor, or as a business 
enterprise, magnificent in conception and almost faultless in execution, I think it 
equally admirable.” J. H. Raymond, LL.D., Pres. Vassar College. 

WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES, Viz.: 
I. THE PRIMARY. III. HIGH SCHOOL. V. COUNTING HOUSE. 
II. COMMON SCHOOL. IV. ACADEMIC. VI. UNIVERSITY. 

These popular School Dictionaries, having been thoroughly revised, being extensive- 
ly regarded as the standard authority in Orthography, Definition, and Pronunciation 
and as THE BEST Dictionaries in use, are respectfully commended to teachers and 
others. They are much more extensively sold and used than all others combined. 

OF Webster’s School Dictionaries are published by J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
Philadelphia; MASON BROTHERS, New York, and sold by them and all Booksellers. 

I Twenty-five copies of WEBSTER’S NEW ILLUSTRATED DICTIONARY have 
just been placed in as many of the Boston public schools by the school board of that city. 

he State of Maryland having recently established a Free School system, its 
State Board of Education has just adopted Webster's series of Dictionaries as the 
standard, and tor exclusive use in the Public Schools of that State. 

Nearly every State Superintendent of Public Instruction in the Union, or cor- 
responding officer, where such an one exists, has recommended WEBSTER’S DIC- 
TIONARY in the strongest terms. Among them are those of Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Michigan, Iowa, Wis- 
1519 5 eee North Carolina, Alabama, California, and also Canada—TWENTY- 

in all. 


STATE PURCHASES. 

‘The State of NEW YORK has placed 10,000 copies of Webster’s Unabridged in as 
many of her Public Schools. The State of WISCONSIN, over 4,000—nearly every 
School. The State of NEW JERSEY, 1,500—nearly every School. The State of 
MICHIGAN made provision for all her Schools. The State of MASSACHUSETTS 
has supplied her Schools—nearly all. 

More than ten times as many are sold of Webster’s Dictionaries, as of any other series 
in this country. At least four-fifths of allthe School Books published in this country 
own Webster as their standard, and of the remainder, few acknowledge any standard. 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES & BRITISH PROYINCES, 


~ — m 
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WALTON’S | 
WRITTEN ARITHMETIC, 


Just published, is a Complete Written Arithmetic, embracing in a single volume all 
the important principles and applications usually contained in two or more books. 
It is amply sufficient for all Common and High Schools. 

The book is strictly progressive, developing the subject, not only by the logical ar- 
rangement of topics, but also by the natural sequence of examples. 

It is practical, giving prominence to the actual transactions of business life, and 
adopting the methods of business men. Sz 

uch extraneous matter has been excluded. The explanations, the definitions, the 
rules, and the statement of ponpe are all given with brevity and clearness. 

The Arithmetic is accompanied by a KEY, which contains a System of Reviews, 
upon a plan wholly original, by which the number of examples may be increased to 
an unlimited extent, and by which a different example may be assiyned to each pupil 
ata single dictation, a feature which will commend it to every practical teacher. 


WALTON’S TABLE 


FOR 
PRACTICE IN THE FUNDAMENTAL. OPERATIONS 


ARITHMETIC. 
ACCOMPANYING “KEY. 


The TABLE consists of twenty-one columns of figures numbered from right to left, 
in twenty-five lines, against which are placed twenty-five letters of the alphabet. By 
its use all possible combinations of numbers may be repeated many times. The 
Table is designed for the pupil. 

The Key contains above two thousand questions upon the Table, with their an- 
swers, arranged in series of from ten to twenty-five examples in the fundamental 
operations. These are prepared for the teacher, to be used at Dictation Exercises. 


HILLARD’S READERS, ; 
NEW SERIES. 


HILLARD's PRIMER, OR FIRST READER, (Illustrated.) 

HILLARD’S SECOND READER, (Illustrated.) 

HILLARD’s THIRD READER, (Illustrated.) 

HILLARv’s FouRTH READER, (Illustrated.) 

HILLARD’s INTERMEDIATE READER, (Illustrated.) 

HIILARD's FirtH READER, and HILLARD's SixrH READER, with Prof. Bailey s 
Introduction. . 

By the following official announcement it will be seen that the New Series of Hill- 
ard’s Readers has Just been adopted by the Board of Control of Philadelphia for use 
in all the public schools of that city: 


OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLERS OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS, y 
First District of Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia, January 11, 1865. 

At a meeting of the Comptrollers of Public Schools, First District of Pennsylvania, 
ned ee Comptroller’s Chamber, January 10th, 1865, the following resolution was 

opted: 

Resolved, That Hillard’s New Series of Readers be introduced to be used in the 
_Public Schools of this District. 

From the Minutes. HENRY W. HALLIWELL, Secretary. 


HILLARD’S NEW SERIES OF READERS have thus been adopted for use, in 
whole or in part, in the four great cities of the Union— 

NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON and CHICAGO. They are also in 
use in the cities of Moons) Se Providence, Portland, Cambridge, Charlestown, Sa- 
em, Hartford, Bridgeport, Fall River, Norwich, &c., &c. 

School officers wishing to examine the Series will apply to the Publishers 

BREWER & TILESTON, 
March—1866. 131 Washington Street, Boston 


GREEN'S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


The attention of teachers and others is invited to this widely known series of Eng- 
lish Grammars, which is the matured result of a long and careful study of the lan- 
guage itself, as well as of the best methods of teaching it. The system by which the 
principles of the language are here exhibited is simple and easy of attainment, and 
differs in many essential particulars from that of any other author. Professor 
Greene’s connection with public schools, normal schools, and teachers’ institutes, has 
given him peculiar facilities for adapting a series of text-books to the wants of the 
different grades of schools; and his success is best manifested by the great popularity 
which these Grammars have attained. 

The books intended as a connected series are 

I. THE INTRODUCTION. 
II. THE BNGLISH GRAMMAR. 
III. THB ANALYSIS OF SHNTENOES. 

Either of these is complete in itself, and may be used independently of the others 

These Grammars are the sole text-books on this subject in the public schools of 
many of our principal cities and towns, and are also used in a large number of the 
best private schools throughout the country. 

Form David N. Camp, State Superintendent of Connecticut, and Principal of State 
Normal School. 


Greene’s English Grammars have been in use in the Connecticut State Normal 
School, and in the model schools connected therewith, for more than ten years, and 
have given almost universal satisfaction. I know of no books that have better stood 
the test of use in classes than Greene’s Grammars and Analysis, and I have found no 
better grammar scholars in the schools of this state than those taught on the system 
of Professor Greene. 

The Series furnishes books suitable for different grades of schools, and adapted to 
the best methods of teaching the English language. 


From the late Lorin Andrews, President of Kenyon College, and formerly Superintendent 
of the ‘Mocsilon Union School. . 


With great cheerfulness I give my hearty and unqualified approbation of Professor 
Greene’s English Grammars. a oS past year we have used them exclusively 
in the Massillon Union School, and after the fairest and most thorough of all tests— 
the searching ordeal of a year’s trial in the recitation-room—they have more than 
equaled our expectations. I shall, on all props occasions, recommend them to teach- 
ers and school officers as the grammars for all grades of our schools. l 


WARREN'S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 


WARREN’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, 
WARREN’S COMMON SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, 
WARREN’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 
WARREN’S PHYSICAL AND OUTLINE CHARTS, 7 TABLETS (in preparation.) 
These books form a complete geographical course, adapted to all grades of schools. 
They have recently been thoroughly revised, and now contain all new political and 
territorial changes, with statistics from the census of 1860. The maps and engrav- 
ings are of the very highest order of excellence, and in all the books the maps are in 
same volume with the descriptive text. The series is now used in most of the prin- 
cipal cities and towns of the United States, and has given great satisfaction wherever 
it has been adopted. 
For introductory terms or further information address 


J. B. COWPERTHWAITE, PHILADELPHIA, 
April, 1865. or F. E. PEASLEE, care of BROWN & GROSS, HARTFORD 


SARGENT’S 
ENTIRELY NEW 
SERIES OF READERS, | 


AND PRONOUNCING SPELLER. 


The Standard Primer, Part Second—(Illustrated.) Pages, 72 
66 e First Reader 6 66 rT) 6. 120 
(14 4 Second 66 é6 te “ 66 216 
66 66 Third 40 & 66 cc 6 216 
66 60 Fourth c rT 66 336 
44 40 Fifth 44 “ 64 6e 528 
6 Pronouncing Spelling Book, “« 168 


In consequence of the great success of Mr. EPES SARGENT, in his 
55 of preparing Readers for schools, there has been a large demand 
or new books from him; and he has consequently prepared an entirely new 
and approved Series of Readers. 

The smaller books are beautifully illustrated, and all those improvements, 
which constant consultation with our best teachers has suggested are included. 

We defy contradiction in saying that the Series is the Best, the Hand- 
somest, the most Carefully Prepared, and, we may add, the Cheapest, ever 
published. 

Mr. Sargent’s long experience, careful scholarship, high culture as a lite- 
rary man, and acknowledged taste, added to his admitted success in ONE 
Series of Readers, of which millions are sold annually, are a antee that 
committees will find it-for the interest of schools to examine his New Series 
before making any change. 

= The most 5 evidence of his previous success may be found in 
the extent to which the latest compilers of Readers and Speakers have made 
use of his original labors in selection; his works appearing to have been 


THe MAGAZINE from which compilers have taken nearly two-thirds of 
their pieces. 


THE NEW FIFTH READER, 


just issued, by far the most scientific and 18858 book of its class before the 
public. The ELOCUTIONARY INTRODUCTION embraces all the in- 
teruction of any practical value; and the Reading-Lessons comprise the best 


elocutionary pieces inthe language. It is eminently a book FOR THE TIMES 
AND UP WITH THE TIMES. 


SARGENTS NEW PRONOUNCING SPELLER, 


has among its features a NEW AND ImpRovep System or NOTATION, an 
ALPHABETICAL INDEX OF REPRESENTATIVE WORDS, and is exciting the 
greatest interest among teachers, for the thoroughness and ingenuity of its 
systeu of indiecating pronunciation. 

Copies for examination furnished on receipt of $2. 


JOHN L. SHORRY, Publisher, 
March—1865.—I v. 13 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 


SUCCESS THE POPULAR TEST OF MERIT. 


Pror. ALpHonso Woop’s Ossrct Lessons IN Botany.—“ Leaves and Flow- 
ers,” with a Flora. Prepared for Beginners in Academies and Public Schools. 
665 Illustrations ; 322 pp.; 12mo, cloth. Price $1.50. 


Pror. Woop's New CLass-Boox or Botany; Being Outlines of the Structure 
is meas and Classification of Plants. With a Flora of the United States 
and Canada. 745 Illustrations ; 832 pp.; 8vo cloth. Price $3.50. 


These works are the most popular published in this country upon this topic: 
For the use of Schools, Academies and Colleges, they are confessedly unrivalled- 
While equally exhaustive and accurate with other treatises, their systematic ar 
rangement and peculiar adaptation to the young, renders them pre-eminently suc 
cessful. As text books no others are to be compared with them. 

The last-annual report of the Board of Regents of the University of the State 
of New York sets forth that out of 142 Academies in the State pursuing the study 
of Botany, 86, or more than three-fifths of the whole number use Wood as the 
standard Text-book. A like proportion prevails elsewhere. The annual sale of 
the books is believed to exceed that of all competing works combined. No recom- 
mendation in their favor can be more conclusive than this—especially when it is 
considered that the new Class Book was first issued in 1861, and the Object 
Lessons ” in 1863. 


| JUST ISSUED, 
MONTIETH’S INTERMEDIATE & PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Or, No. 4, OF THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. In five volumes. By 

MoxrIEkTH & McNaLty. 

This beautiful volume fills the only gap in the gradation of this most successful 
series. l 

The subject is treated as a Science, yet free from detail and all the technical terms 
which would perlex the young lecturer. The illustrations, which are numerous 
and beautiful, are adapted to the text. i 

ON THE PLAN OF OBJECT TEACHING, 


It combines the Perceptive, the Analytic, and the Synthetic. The earth is first 
presented as the abode of man, affording all the materials, conditions, productions 
e., necessary to his existence and enjoyment ; then these parts are considered 
separately, and in regard to their mutual dependence and influence; after which 
is given a description of the earth’s formation from chaos, of its gradual develop- 
ment, and of its wonderful completion. The process is likened to an egg, whose 
fluid substances, in accordance with certain laws, becomes a beautiful living bird. 

EFFECTS ARE TRACED TO THEIR CAUSES. 


Principles are considered, Inferences are drawn and suggested, yet such familia 
language and impressive illustrations are employed, that what has been heretoforer 
so dry and obscure to papils is here made clear and interesting even to the young- 
est. Mountain ranges, oceanic currents, rivers, &c., are viewed in connection with 
their origin, and are shown to be so placed and so organized as to furnish indis- 

nsable aid to the earth’s inhabitants. . 

The text of that part devoted to Physical Geography is in narrative form, divi- 
ded into paragraphs, which are so constructed that the commencement of each 

appears in prominent type, to suggest the questions. This part may be used, 
therefore, both as a Text Book and as a Reader. ; 

The Local Geography contains Maps and Map Exercises, peculiarly adapted 

to each other and to class recitations. 


For terms for first introduction into Schools, and for a full descriptive catalogue 
of all their issues, address 


A. S. BARNES & C0., Educational Publishers. 
Feb., 1866. 51, 58 & 55 John Street, New York. 
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CAMP'S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 


CAMP’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, 
Prepared to accompany Mitchell's da Maps, and designed for Primary Schools anu 
asses. 
This is a sensible book, and presents some important features in striking con 
trast with other Primary Geographies. 

Its DEFINITIONS are illustrated on the true method of “object teaching,”— 
first showing and describing the object, then giving the name. 

Tue Map GEOGRAPHY, of which there is a most judicious selection, is arranged 
so that it can be recited and illustrated from the Outline Maps. | 
The Descriptive Parts are brief, but interesting, and the selection of mat- 
ter throughout is such as young pupils may easily comprehend and study with 


profit. 
CAMP’S INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY, 


Prepared to accompany Mitchell’s Outline Maps, and designed for Intermediate Schools 


and Classes. 

This book contains : 

lst. INTRODUCTORY LESSON. | 

2d. GEOGRAPHICAL DEFINITIONS, illustrated by picture and map repre- 
sentations of the principal bodies of land and water. 

8d. Maps, on the plan of the Outline Maps, each followed by a Key 
and Questions for map exercises. 

4th. DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, presenting in a concise form the more 
important geographical facts relating to each country and the principal cities, 
and in addition, such peculiar characteristics as are the most striking, and such 
as will be the most useful to pupils. . 

5th. GENERAL QUESTIONS, following the description of each grand division, 
designed as review questions for the Book and Outline Maps. 

sih. A PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY of all the geographical names used in 
the book. 


CAMP’S HIGHER GEOGRAPHY, 
Prepared to anoorlipany Mitchell’s Outline Maps, and designed for Grammar and High 
chools, and the higher classes of District Schools. 
This is a new book, on the plan of the INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY, but. 
more extensive. It contains a complete Key to the Outline Maps, a more full 
description of countries, and an outline of Physical Geography. 


CAMP’S MAPPING PLATES, 


Corresponding in size and scales with the maps in the Intermediate and Higher 
Geographies. Price forty cents for set of nine plates. 


MITCHELL’S OUTLINE MAPS, 


Revised, improved, and important new maps added, by Davin N. Camp, Principal of the 
Connecticut State Normal School, and Superintendent of Common Schools. Price 
$20.00 per set. 


CAMP’S GEOGRAPHIES have a unity of plan, and a conciseness and perspicuity 
of style, rarely found in a series of school-books; while the use of the OUTLINE 
Maps, combined with lessons from the Geographies, is systematized, simplified, 
and made in the highest degree practical. 

With this Series, a thorough course of Geography may be obtained more easily, 
and in much less time than is usually given to the study. 

Copies will be sent by mail, for examination, on receipt of half the retail price. 


O. D. CASE & CO., Publishers. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


C. & E. ANDREWS, New BRITAIN. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW 


A BOOK FOR EVERY TEACHER OF ARITHMETIC. 
A BOOK FOR EVERY SCHOLAR IN ARITHMETIC. 


QUESTIONS 


ON THE 


PRINCIPLES OF ARITHMETIC, 


DESIGNED 
To indicate an Outline of Study. f 
To excite among Pupils a spirit of Independent Inquiry, 
Especially fitted to facilitate a thorough system of Reviews, 
Adapted to any Text-Books and to all grades of Learners, 


By JAMES L. EATON, M. A., 


AUTHOR OF A SERIES OF ARITHMETICS, &c. 


It should be the chief uim in teaching Arithmetic to lead the learner to a clear un- 
derstanding of the PRINCIPLES of the Science.’—Hon. JOHN D. PHIL- 
BRICK, Superintendent of the Public Schools of Boston. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF USING THESE QUESTIONS: 


1. They are separate from any text-books, and equally well adapted to all 
text-books, and on this acconnt they present all the benefits of the QUES- 
TION METHOD, and none of its defects. 

2. They indicate a definite outline of study, and afford a substantial guide 
to the pupil in the preparation of his lesson. , 

3. They incite the pupil to inquiry, awakening that thirst for knowledge 
which is the best motive to its acquirement. 

4. They open up the several subjects by such short and suggestive steps, 
one question following upon another in the chain, that the pupil is thus led 
to follow out and develope the subject for himself. 

5. By inciting the pupil to inquiry, and guiding him in developing the 
subject for himself, they subserve the highest and only true style of teach- 
ing; namely, TO DRAW OUT AND DEVELOPE THE FACULTIES, and thus 
LEAD the pupil, instead of dictating to him or driving him. 

6. They afford the best means for frequent reviews and examinations, 
since it is the Principles of Arithmetic that should be reviewed, and not the 
mechanical operations. 

7. The use of these questions will not fail to ground the principles of 
Arithmetic in the mind ot the pupil, and thus give him the Key which will 
command all practical operations. i 

8. For those teachers whose time is closely occupied with large classes 
and large schools, the use of these Questions will save much labor, while 
they will produce the best results in scholarship. 

B~ These Questions are published in the form of a Pamphlet and sold 
at a very low price to render it easy for all schools to supply themselves 
with them. ; 

As they are not in the form of, nor designed for, a text-book, they do not 
require to be formally adopted by Boards of Education, but the use of them, 
like cards or other illustrations, WILL DEPEND ON THE OPTION OF TEACH- 
ERS. 

FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
PRICE 12 Cents, Teachers supplied at $9 per hundred. 
IE Specimen copy mailed to Teachers on receipt of ten cents. 


Address TAGGARD & THOMPSON, Publishers, 
29 Cornhill, Boston. 
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‘UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE 


State Geachers’ Association. 


DAVID N. CAMP, New Britain, Resident Editor. 
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New SERIES, VoL. XILI., No. 6. 


TERMS.— One Dollar a year, payable in advance All remittances, letters and communica- 
tions to be addressed to DAVID N. CAMP, New BRITAIN, Conn. 


PosTAGE.— Twelve cents a year, if paid in advance at the office where taken. 
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SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS 


Desks and Chairs, 
Teachers’ Desks and Tables, 
Tablet Stands, 
Map Stands, 
Blackboard Wipers, 1 
Boston Primary Schook Si be 
ALSO, Saag 


J. W. ROSS’ PATENT INK-WE 
OR FONT FOR SCHOOL DESKS, 


Greatly superior to any ink-well heretofore used: 


«> An illustrated Catalogue and information forwarded, on peo 7 
cation, by mail or otherwise. r 
Every article of School Furniture from this Establishment 


warranted. All communications may be addressed to 1 
JOSEPH L. ROSS, 


Office,---Chardon, opp. Hawkins Street, ey . 


(Near the Revere House,) Boston, Mas 2 
May 1865. 
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THE 
Connecticut Common School Journal 


AND 


ANNALS OF EDUCATION. 


VoL. XIII. NEW BRITAIN, JUNE, 1866. No. 6. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Tue Connecticut State Normal School was organized in 
May, 1850. From that time to January, 1866, two thousand 
three hundred aad four pupils were received. Every town 
in the State has been represented in the school. At the time 
of the latest statistics we have of all the older normal schools, 
(1863), Connecticut had educated in her Normal School more 
teachers in proportion than had been educated ih the normal 
schools of any other State. For several years, more than 
one hundred teachers have left this institution annually, to 
teach in common schools. Two years ago, a careful inves- 
tigation was made, and it was ascertained that about six 
hundred of the teachers then employed in common schools, 
or more than one-fourth of the whole number in the State, 
were from the Normal School. A large proportion of these 
were not graduates, but it has ever been the policy of the 
‘Trustees to provide a course of study and training which 
should benefit those who could remain but a term or two, 
before going out to teach. Many who never graduated have 
been teaching for years with eminent success. 
Vol. XIII. 11 
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There are many very successful teachers in the State who 
have never entered a normal school, but these are among the 
strongest friends of such an institution. It is believed that 
the influence of the Normal School has been beneficial to the 
cause of education. Upon this point the testimony of 
school officers and others has been abundant. The fol- 
lowing extracts are from the reports of school visitors, and 
are fair specimens of a large number which have been re- 
ceived, unsolicited. 

The. Normal School of this State has tended, more than 
any other single cause, to advance the standard of Common 
School education in Connecticut, and your Board therefore 
take pleasure in recommending it to the continued confidence 
and support of our own community. 

It is a school for the instruction of teachers; and its influ- 
ence, in giving correct views on this whole subject, as well as 
in furnishing the best of instructors, is of incalculable bene- 
fit to the State.” 

Generally, there is a manifest improvement going on in 
the qualifications of teachers, and a corresponding improve- 
ment in schools. Teaching is now done more thoroughly . 
than formerly, and the State Normal School has done much, 
both directly and indirectly, in inculcating and disseminating 
the best modes of teaching. The few who have received 
instruction at that valuable institution, exert an influence on 
their fellow-teachers that may be compared to ‘a little leaven 
that leaveneth the whole Jump.’ ” 

“The Normal School, the great center of the common 
school interests of Connecticut, has exerted a great influence 
in raising the standard of education among us.” 

“We are more and more persuaded that the Normal 
School is exerting an excellent influence on the teachers of 
the State.” 

„The Normal School is certainly working a change in our 
schools by furnishing more competent teachers, and the time 
will soon come that our best teachers will be from those who 
have been through a proper course of preparatory training.” 

Incompetent persons have sometimes been received inte 
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the school, and have afterward left to teach without the nec- 
essary preparation. But this was not the fault of the school. 
The Trustees have had no power to reject candidates not 
qualified, if they brought a certificate from the school visitors, 
or to prevent committees hiring such as left the school with- 
out proper preparation. The demand for teachers who had 
been educated at the Normal School has been far greater than 
the supply of suitable teachers, and strong inducements have 
been presented to” persons whom the Faculty or Trustees 
would not have recommended to commence teaching at that 
time. We, of course, do not refer to a large class who have, 
been connected with the school but a term or two, who have 
not needed the whole course, and who are now filling import- 
ant places with honor to themselves and good to the schools 
which they teach. 

An objection has sometimes been made against the schod 
because so small a number of its students remain to gradu- 
ate. When the school was organized it was stated by its 
guardians that but few of its pupils would probably go 
through the course, and experience has verified this prediction 
not only in this State, but in all Normal Schools which give 
diplomas only after the completion of a full course of three 
years. The Conn. Normal School has graduated as many 
in proportion to the number of students as any Normal 
School in the country with the same course of instruction. 
Notwithstanding the increased expense, the senior class of 
the present year has been larger than any senior class before 
for seven years, and larger in proportion to the whole school 
than any previous senior class. A large majority of its 
members have been connected with the school through the 
whole course of three years, excepting the last or graduating 
term. The average length of time for which the students 
remain connected with the school has been steadily increas. 
ing, and never before has been so great as for the last two 
years. Some of those who leave the school to teach before 
graduating return at a future time to pursue their studies, 
If some arrangements could be made by which the expense 
of board could be reduced, it is believed that many more 
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could remain through the course, and larger numbers would 
gladly enter. 

Another objection sometimes presented has been that the 
students did not teach after leaving the school. Charity 
would lead to the belief that this objection was made by 
those who were mis-informed. There have been 226 gradu- 
ates, all but four of whom have taught. There were reported 
to the Legislature in 1862, twelve graduates all of whom had 
taught; twenty-six in the senior class, all have taught; fifty- 
six in the middle class, five of whom entered the army, of 
the remaining fifty-one, fifty have since been teaching. 
There were ninety-two in the junior class, six of whom 
entered the army, one died, fifty-nine are known to have 
taught, and many of the others, not heard from, may have 
dene so. ln 1863 eleven graduates were reported; all have 
since taught and all but two have taught the past year. 
There were thirty in the senior class, of whom twenty-nine 
have been teaching, and the remaining one has been teach- 
ing temporarily. In the middle class were forty-seven, of 
whom one is still in the school, two entered the army, and 
forty-one have been teaching. In 1864 there were nineteen 
graduates reported; all but one have taught. Some of the 
other classes are still connected with the school, but more 
than one hundred of those reported that year have since 
been teaching. Sickness, the death of friends, and other 
providential circumstances may prevent some from teaching, 
but a very large proportion of those who have been connected 
with the school have taught in the common schools of the 
State. 

It is believed that the teachers who have graduated from | 
the Normal School, or have remained connected with it 
long enough to become thoroughly acquainted with its 
methods, have been successful in teaching. The Committee 
on Education of the General Assembly, in 1863, were directed 
to inquire into the management and results of the school. 
After a prolonged examination of several days, they give the 
following as the results of this examination: 

“ Testimony has been received from members of Boards 
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of Education, District Committees, Principals of large pub- 
lic schools, and others interested in educational pursuits, 
from every county in the State,—testimony which is con- 
firmed by a careful investigation of all seeming opposition— 
that as a elass, the graduates and undergraduates of our 
State Normal School are more sought for as teachers, pass 
better examinations, are stricter disciplinarians, are more 
thorough and systematic in teaching, waste less time in edu- 
cational experiments, are more ready to improve by suggest- 
ions, have more laudable pride in their profession, show larger 
results, and give to school committees, parents and guardians, 
better satisfaction than teachers from other sources.” 

There are many districts in the State which for many years 
have depended upon this institution for teachers. 

Graduates from the Normal School are also teaching with 
eminent success in other States. 

One of the great benefits derived from Normal Schools is 
the influence which they exert upon the vocation of the 
teacher. The existence of a professional school for teachers 
supposes the existence of a profession of teaching. It is a 
recognition of the fact that there is a science of education, 
and that there are principles and methods to be studied. 
There are many excellent teachers who have never attended 
a Normal School, but who have by self-culture, diligent study 
and careful observation, become well-fitted for the positions 
which they occupy. There are others who to great natural 
aptness to teach have added high literary attainments, and 
have become eminently successful in the school and class 
room. The Normal School is only one of many instrument- 
alities which may be made to contribute to the improve- 
ment of common schools. 


For the Common School Journal. 
: BOOKS. 
Books are a permanent institution. Good books are 
priceless. They are better than government bonds, more, 
valuable than gold, and more precious than the diadems 
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that sparkle in royal crowns. Their pages are stamped 
with the image of Minerva, and they shine with the steady 
brilliancy of the ‘soul that coined itself into thoughts 
that others might be made better, purer and nobler. 
All true books carry with them something of the interior 


life of the author. Hence it is that some books make us 


calm and quiet, others meditative and thoughtful, others 
poetic and aspiring, while others make us reverent and ador- 
ing. Books take their real value from the amount of life 
the author puts in them. When we take up an author whose 
life-thoughts mingle with our own and lead us still farther 
on in the path of true advancement, we feel that such an 

author is a true teacher. As our different faculties require 
food, so we require different authors or teachers in our suc- 
cessive stages of development. What we once needed we 
may soon leave behind, if we are true to our own selves, 
The books that once were of inestimable service, we may 
have made truly our own; then we feel the need of some- 
thing higher. When we feel such a need springing up in 
the soul, if we are true seekers we shall find what we desire. 
We never feel that we have reached a condition in which we 
can rest satisfied. It is the soul pleading for its eternal 
birthright. It has endless capabilities and it will never cease 
its questionings. In this is to be seen the capacity of the 
child for education. As fast as the mind strengthens and de- 
velops, it will manifest its desires by spontaneous questions. 
When the question comes up naturally, there will be found 
a capacity to understand, and advancement will be sure. It 
should be the great aim of the teacher and of all books to 
awaken a desire for knowledge. When this desire shows 
itself in inquiry, then is the golden opportunity which can 
not be lost without much injury. He is a true teacher who 
can bring out such inquiries and then properly answer them. 
Books are valuable to young and old only as far as they 
awaken thought and promote inquiry. Hence it is that 
“books alone can never teach the use of books.” They are 
suggestive, and never final. They prepare the way for 
“another upward step which must be taken or nothing is 
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gained. The book that is read and laid aside without per- 
manently lifting us up is of no real value. Either the author 
put none of his soul-life into the book, or we were not in the 
proper mental condition to receive it. So of the teacher. 
If he puts none of his soul-life into the recitation, it will be 
a dull, monotonous round of question and answer with noth- 
ing permanently elevating in it. Books are but helps. They 
may be good and useful ones, but they should be suggestive 
of much more than they contain. 

There are some teachers who always confine themselves 
strictly to the text-book and to the printed questions. Such 
fail in several respects to make thorough scholars and real 
thinkers. We see such scholars soon become accustomed to 
look upon the book as containing all they ever need to know, . 
and very frequently they never know the book. The teacher 
is always seen with book in hand and eye on the book, and 
when the end of the lesson is reached and the last question 
read and formaily answered, the class is dismissed as if the 
work was all done and well done if the questions were an- 
swered correctly. Such recitations are lifeless. No inquiries 
are awakened, no thought developed. Interest flags and 
school is not pleasant. I have seen little children answering 
great questions in geography about the earth, when they 
never once supposed that they ever saw the earth or any 
part of it. Is such a way of asking questions teaching? 
Is there not a better way? It would be better to look upon 
the book as a help, and not depend upon it as the only 
teacher. Definitions are to be learned, rules committed, les- 
sons memorized, and examples worked; then when recitation 
comes, the work of the teacher commences. The first work 
is to find out what the pupil really knows and understands, 
then comes a still more vital part, that of testing the pupil’s 
actual mastery of the lesson, which of course implies a thor- 
ough understanding of the principle involved and its relation 
to what has been previously learned. Here the book may be 
laid aside, familiar questions asked both by pupil and teacher 
for the purpose of finding out what is not well understood 
in order that it may be properly explained. Sometimes it 
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may be benificial to lay aside the book entirely, take up the 
subject in a different manner from that given in the book, 
and test the ability of the pupil to depend upon his own 
knowledge and resources in answering questions, solving 
problems, and giving explanations. 

Under this head it may not be inappropriate to` say. a few 
words on the subject of text-books. At the present time 
good books for schools are much more abundant than for- 
merly, but the greatest trouble is a want of uniformity. 
Every practical teacher knows the value of good books and 
the benefits to be derived from a uniform standard. These 
benefits are not for the teacher alone. They affect parent 
and pupil inore. The expense for books, particularly for 
those that are moving from place to place, would be mate- 
rially lessened, while the pupil would be enabled to make 
better progress in his studies. It is earnestly hoped by many 
of our best teachers and the parents most interested in the 
cause of education, that the Board of Education for the 
State will take the subject of a uniformity of books into 


serious consideration, and, if found practicable, recommend a 


uniform series of books in all departments to be used 
throughout the State. | T. K. P. 


— 


THE GERMAN METHOD OF TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. 


THE same contest which is going on in American schools 
respecting the relative value of the “Object Method,” and 
that which has been in vogue from time immemorial, is in 
progress in the German schools, and with the growing con- 
viction that this so-called new method (as old, by the way, 
as Aristotle) is the one which is best adapted to meet educa- 
tional wants. In the application of this method to most 
studies, the Germans have not made greater progress than 
we, and it is to Switzerland that both countries must look to 
find examples of its most effective working. Yet in the 
science of geography, I think the Germans have worked out 

system of great excellence and applicability; and as a 
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friend of my own is carefully studying this system, and is 
preparing a series of text-books based upor it, I can not do 
better, it may be, than to devote this letter to the subject. 

I need hardly say that the great leader in this department 
of science, during the present century, is the distinguished 
professor im Berlin University, not many years dead, whose 
name has often been alluded to in this series of letters, Carl 
Ritter. Not that he has ever prepared a text-book, or series 
of text-books, on geography, for the use of the schools of 
Germany: and the volume published recently by Lippincott, 
and bearing his name, though prepared for the use of our 
higher seminaries, and admirably adapted, by its clearness 
and conciseness, for their needs, contains merely the sub- 
stance of one of the courses of lectures which he delivered 
before the Berlin University. Nor is there, strange as it may 
seem, a single geographical text-book published in Germany ` 
which is adapted to the wants of schools; and what is 
learned must be learned by observation alone. I have 
remarked, in another letter, that the favorite method of 
instruction in this country is not by means of a text-book; it 
is by means of oral instruction. Books are published for the 
use of teachers, and not for that of scholars. It is so in all 
departments of learning, and in geography the-uniform rule 
is followed. So, if the reader of this letter were to come to 
Germany, and to ask for the most approved school-books on 
geography, he would be shown the thick works of Kléden 
or Daniel, costing several dollars, and numbering thousands 
of pages. Each of these works he would find an exhaust- 
less storehouse of geographical facts: and in Daniel’s he 
would discover great scientific method, and historical as- 
well as geographical worth. But neither of these standard 
works would realize his idea of a school text-book. The 
void is filled in this way, however. Geographical teachers 
procure these works, and from them draw the matter which 
they wish to communicate to their classes. Admirable 
atlases are published for the use of schools, some of them 
far surpassing any that are in use in America, and baving, 
like Kiepert’s and Sydow’s, a world-wide reputation. But 
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the instruction is communicated in lecture form, oral, familiar, 
often thorough. Just as medicine is taught in our medical 
colleges, and as theology is taught in our theological semi- 
naries, so is geography taught to the youngest classes in 
German schools. The teachers here ridicule the American 
method of committing to memory the words of a text-book; 
and so far as the slavish adherence to the mere written form 
given in our text-books is concerned, their criticism is just. 
I do not think their objections to the system of using books 
just and valid, however, if the books are used simply to 
communicate facts, and are not to be committed to memory. 
One great excellence in our system is, that it necessitates a 
period of preparation. The German method does not: the 
scholar merely listens to a pleasant, familiar lecture, and 
remembers as much of it as he can. 

But it is in another thing that we can learn of the German 
teachers; and it is this which the series of works contem- 
plated will aim to supply. It is the adaptation to the 
growing powers of mind in youth, and the gradual and 
natural process of unfolding which goes on. This, as I 
have said, is laid down in no text-book: and I have learned 
the method entirely from observing its application in the 
schools, and from conversation with the teachers themselves. 

The first stage is to familiarize the children with the 
geography of their own homes. And not the geography 
alone, but the natural history of the neighborhood in which 
they live. If the school is in a village, the nature of hills, 
plains, brooks, rivers, mountain, lakes, the sea; whatever 
there is in sight is made perfectly familiar to them. This is 
done not alone, but in connection with a rudimental instruc- 
tion regarding the animals, wild and domesticated, the fowls, 
the fish, the insects—all the forms of life which abound. In 
one word, what we call the Object Method, applied in reference 
to the outward world, is made to include the rudimental 
geographicel forms, and whether the scholar lives in the 
country or city, he is compelled to interpret almost every 
object which the study of continents brings into notice, by 
the familiar scenes within a few miles of his father’s dwelling, 
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With blackboard and chalk, or with paper and pencil, he is 
obliged to begin, even then, the drawing of maps, designa- 
_ ting, in a rude and childlike way, the most prominent fea- 
tures of the landscape, or if he live in the city, taking. some 
well-known suburban locality, and,reducing it to corto- 
graphic shape. | 

Thus the foundation is broadly and thoroughly laid: the 
vocabulary of geographical terms is acquired, and the first 
steps in map-drawing taken, before the pupil is conscious that 
he has embarked upon the study of the science of geog- 
raphy. -When the first steps are fairly taken; when all the 
preliminaries are arranged; when the use of relief maps has 
made him familiar with the aspect of the globe, and he has. 
learned that great countries are made up of the same 
elements which he can see from thé window of his own 
school-room, he is considered ready for a second step. 

This is done primarily, through means of a physical 
atlas; nothing elaborate, but simple, clear, and intelligible. | 
A country, North America, for example, is laid before the 
scholar, and the only marks which it bears are those which 
indicate the mountains. These, of course, are shaded so as 
to readily indicate their magnitude and general extent. The 
teacher discusses the great primary subject of highland and 
lowland, and then shows their influence upon the course 
and size of rivers. It is the scholar’s next task to insert 
these, and thus make the map more complete. In all this, 
of course, the home, with its brooks, or its rivers, is kept in 
view as the key to the interpretation of the larger scene. 
When this map is done, then another is laid before the 
pupil, containing the rivers, but not the mountains; the 
latter are carefully inserted, and the mutual play of moun- 
tains and rivers is in close method carefully studied and 
understood. The map is then carried forward, till, asa 
physical map, it is understood. Small countries are studied 
in the same way; and Switzerland is not considered as 
studied till the whole course of its valleys has been followed, 
and reciprocally the valleys and streams being given, the 
mountain knots have been filled in. T need not say that the 
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countries near the children's home are those which are - 
studied with the greategt care, and that Germany is here the 
central point of interest, as the United States would be 
with us. Educational Monthly. 


V. 
SINGING IN SCHOOL. 


I nave been led to write these remarks, by the careless - 
treatment which singing receives nowadays from the hands 
of the teachers of our public schools. It is my firm belief 
that this subject does not receive the attention which is due 
to it, in most schools of the present day. Indeed, many 
teachers must hold very wrong opinions upon the importance 
of this interesting science. They must be blind to its 
beneficial effects, both physicially and intellectually, on the 
children; or how are we to account for the manner in which 
it is treated by them. In some schools it is entirely 
neglected, on the plea of incapacity to teach it on the part 
of the master. We shall speak of this hereafter. On the 
other hand, we find singing carried on in the majority of 
schools to some extent. But then, how is it carried on? The 
monotonous “ drawling” of some of our beautiful songs,—the 
boisterousness with which some of our noblest strains are 
treated, is contrary to all ideas of music. But why is this? 
It must be owing to a want of proper training. Bat is 
not singing worthy of the most earnest attention of every 
teacher? The benefits man derives from physical exercises 
are universally acknowledged. By constant exercise, it is 
truly said, that the body is strengthened, and the whole con- 
stitution is invigorated. ‘The same may be affirmed of 
music, or at least of the vocal part of it. A good song pro- 
motes the circulation of the blood, relieves the mind, dissi- 
pates laziness, checks disinclination for work in the children, 
and tends to create in them a healthy feeling towards one 
another. After the dry reading lesson—after listening to the 
uninteresting enumeration of geographical facts—after wea- 
rily pondering over a complicated sum in arithmetic,—it must 
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be an inexpressible relief to the child to join his young 
companions in favorite school songs. Yes; so deep an 
impression they make on his mind, that they cling to him. 
for life; the tanes that he was wont to sing when a boy at 
school, he will be humming to his own children at his own 
fireside again. It is to them that he owes many of his most 
noble and patriotic sentiments. ‘Then why should singing 
not receive more attention from our teachers? They stand in 
their own light when it is allowed to be neglected in their 
schools, for much the success of the pupils depends upon 
the amount of practice in music which they receive. Ina- 
bility to teach it is an excuse not to be allowed;—every 
teacher should be able to teach common school tunes; for 
singing is, in my opinion, quite as important as geography 
and other subjects, if not more so. 

I would fain make some few remarks on school songs — 
what they should be, etc. 

In selecting a “school-song” the teacher should, in the 
first place, see that the words are appropriate. They should 
be simple; and the poetic ideas embodied in them should be, 
“beautiful and striking enough to catch the youthful fancy — 
of the child.’ The songs of the Christy’s Minstrels, for 
instance, are to be objected to, because the words attached 
to the majority of them do not fulfill the above conditions; 
but the music of itself is, generally, admirably adapted for 
children—simplicity, pathos, and sweetness being combined 
in most of these celebrated songs. 

The time should consist of easy and gracefal movements; 
the range should not be too great, or shouting must unavoid- 
= ably ensue; it should be of a “lively complexion”; minor 
tunes are to be avoided in school. These remarks hold good 
in regard to both sacred as well as secular music. I could 
mention some tunes which are well adapted for our purpose, 
but as we have so many excellent selections of school tunes 
from the hands of some of the great musicians of the day, 
I deem it useless to point to any particular songs: let every 
teacher choose for himself. 

Before the tune.be learnt, the words attached to it should 
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be thoroughly explained; the ideas of the poet should be 
pointed out, then the words should be committed to memory 
by the pupils. Besides affording them the great pleasure of 
singing what they understand, this will aid them in singing 
with more force, effect, and expression. 

The tune is next learnt in the best possible way. There 
are so many ways for teaching songs to children, which may 
prove to be very good, that it is needless to refer to any 
particular plan for that purpose. 

The tune being learnt, and the words carefully lodged in 
the memory of the children; the teacher in the next place 
should direct his attention to the PROPER EXECUTION of the 
music—to the best way for conveying the ideas of both 
poet and musician; in short to the Expression. It is in this 
the greatest deficiency in our school-singing exists. It 
demands therefore the most earnest attention of every 
teacher; for if the expression is wanting, the singing becomes 
unworthy of a name. Mr. Curwen says, in his masterly 
book on School Education, that the most common faults in 
our school-singing are “ over loudness, heavy dragging: of the 
rhythm, and indistinct articulation.” The teacher should 
“aim at imparting a soft style of singing.” Loudness is 
often necessary; but unless checked, the children will substi- 
tute shouting for it; the difference between the two requires 
a clear explanation. Distinctness and clearness of pronun- 
ciation is absolutely necessary for the rendering of tunes 
properly—with effect and expression—for otherwise we fail 
entirely to attain the object in view. Whatis music? What 
are these beautiful strains other than a medium for convey- 
ing the fine ideas and beautiful thoughts of the poet? And 
how oan they be conveyed but by the clear and correct 
articulation of his words ? 

I would suggest a remark or two on the manner of 
teacher and children during the singing lesson. The former 
should be energetic, lively, and agreeable withal. These are 
the secret springs of success in this branch. The entire 
devotion of every child to the subject in hand should be 
strictly insisted upon. The posture of both himself and 
pupils calls for his careful notice. 
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Every teacher who is anxious to promote the happiness 
and success of his pupils, and to create in them noble and 
refined sentiments, will do well, during the singing-lesson in 
his school, to bear in mind the remarks above mentioned. 
We are fully aware that he will be subjected at first to many 
annoyances from the children, but the good results that will 
attend his efforts will amply compensate him for all his care 
and troubles. His motto should be—Perseverance sur- 
mounts difficulties.’—Papers for the Schoolmaster. 


OBJECT TEACHING. 


Ossect TEacuine, in its broad and true meaning, is not 
limited to oral lessons on objects. It is oniy another name 
for the right method of teaching every branch of elementary 
education. It is the natural method, aiming always to teach 
things and ideas in connection with words, which are but 
arbitrary signs of things and ideas. It aims to teach every 
thing in the way best calculated to lead the pupil to self- 
education and self-development. If asked to name the most 
essential element in object teaching, in its wide signification, 
Ishould say it has a tendency to excite the curiosity, or desire 
of knowledge. Perhaps it would not be extravagant to say 
that any method is good or bad just in proportion as it tends | 
to stimulate or repress this principle of action.“ To acquire 
knowledge, or to discover truth,” says Dugald Stewart, “is 
the proper object of curiosity ;—a principle of action which 
is coeval with the first operations of the intellect, and which, in 
most minds, continues through life to have a powerful influ- 
ence, in one way or another, on the character and the con- 
duct. It is this principle which puts the intellectual facul 
ties in motion, and gives them that exercise which is neces- 
essary for their development and improvement. I 
wish to impress on all those who have any connection with 
the education of youth the great importance of stimulating — 
the curiosity, and of directing it to proper objects, as the 
most effectual means for securing the improvement of the 
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mind; I may add, as one of the most effectual provisions 
that can be made for the happiness of the individual, in con- 
sequence of the resources it furnishes when we are left to 
depend on ourselves for enjoyment; and, in consequence; 
also, of the progressive vigor with which it operates to the 
very close of life, in proportion to the enlargement of our 
experience and the extent of our information.” 

It will be observed that the curiosity on which so greata 
stress is laid, is that curiosity alone which has truth for its 
object. It is not the curiosity to know what is said, but the 
curiosity to know what is true. In all the instruction im- 
parted, and in all the studies pursued in our schools, it 
should be the constant aim of the teacher to awaken, stimu- 
late, and strengthen this curiosity, and to turn it to useful 
pursuits. And here I would remark, that it is a circumstance 
of the very highest importance in education, that the curios- 
ity should be directed to the acquisition of knowledge, with 
a view to moral improvement and the promotion of the hap- 
piness of society. 

The history of self-educated men is but the history of the 
operation of this principle. The life of Dr. Franklin, the 
most illustrious of all the graduates of our schools, is 
full of instruction on this point. He left school at the age 
of ten years, with a very small stock of school learning. In 
the eyes of a mere “haberdasher of nouns and verbs,” or of 

one of Carlisle’s ‘“‘gerund-grinders,” his education would. 
have appeared very deficient. But some how, either by his 
teachers at school, one of whom, he said, employed the 
‘most encouraging methods, or by his parents at home, 
his curiosity, which was, doubtless, naturally strong, had 
been awakened. And it was the vigorous and persevering 
‘operation of this desire for knowledge which impelled him to 
that self-education which made him great. Says Miss Edge- 
worth, “ The first thing that strikes us, in looking over Dr. 
Franklin’s works, is the variety of his observations upon differ- 
ent subjects. Wherever he happened to be, in a boat, in a 
mine, in a printer’s shop, in a crowded city, or in the country, 
in Europe or America, he displayed the same activity ofobserv- 
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ation. When anything, however trifling, struck him, which 
he could not account for, he never rested till he had traced 
the effect to its cause.” 

It can not be doubted that the chief end and aim of 
early education is to develop activity of observation; and the 
normal method of accomplishing this object is to exercise 
the observing faculties in such a manner as to stimulate the 
curiosity, which is the very essence of Object Teaching, as 
I understand it. The whole system is intended to lead to skLr. 
` EDUCATION. In accordance with this idea, if a child is taught 
to read a word, the aim should be to teach it in such a way 
as to tend to enable the child to read the next word without 
help, and to make him desire to do so. | : 

Herbert Spencer, the greatest living writer on education, 
ia Great Britain, is the author of the following admirable 
sketch of the theory and practice of Object Teaching in the 
ante-school period of childhood: 


It needs but a glanee at the daily life of the infant to see 
that all knowledge of things which is gained before the ac- 
quirement of speech, is self-gained; that the qualities of. 
hardness and weight associated with certain visual appear- 
ances, the possession of particular forms and colors by par- 
ticular persons, the production of special sounds by animals 
of special aspects, are phenomena which it observes for itself. 
In manhood, too, when there are no longer teachers at hand, the 
observations and inferences required for daily guidance must 
be made unhelped; and success in life depends upon the ac- 
curacy and completeness with which they are made. Is it 
probable, then, that while the process displayed in the evolu- 
tion of humanity at large, is repeated alike by the infant and 
the man, a reverse process must be followed during the period 
between infancy and manhood, and that, too, even in so sim- 
ple a thing as learning the properties of objects? Is it not 
obvious, on the contrary, that one method must be pursued 
throughout? And is not nature perpetually thrusting this 
method upon us, if we have but the wit to see it, and 
the humility to adopt it? What can be more manifest than 
the desire of children for intellectual sympathy? Mark how 
the infant sitting on your knee thrusts into your face the toy 
it holds, that you may look at it. See when it makes a 
creak with its wet finger on the table, how it turns and looks 
at you; does it again, and again looks at you; thus saying, 
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as clearly as it can—“ Hear this new sound.” Notice how 
the elder children come into the room exclaiming —“ Mamma, 
see what a curious thing,” “ Mamma, look at this,” “ Mamma, 
look at that;” and would continue the habit, did not the 
silly mamma tell them not to tease her. Observe how, when 
out with the nurse-maid, each little one rans up to her with 
the new flower it has gathered, to show her how pretty it is, 
and to get her also to say it is pretty. Listen to the eager 
volubility with which every urchin describes any novelty he 
has been to see, if only he can find some one who will attend 
with interest. 

% Does not the induction lie on its surface? Is it not clear 
that we must conform our course to their intellectual in- 
stincts,—that we must just systematize the natural process,— 
that we must listen to all the child has to tell us about each 
object,—must induce it to say every thing it can think of 
about such object, must occasionally draw its attention to 
facts it has not yet observed, with the view of leading it to 
them itself whenever they recur, and must go on, by and by, 
to indicate or supply a new series of things for a like exhaust- 
ive examination? . 8 l 

“See the way in which, on this method, the intelligent 
mother conducts her lessons. Step by step she familiarizes 
her little boy with the names of the simpler attributes, hard- 
ness, softness, color, taste, size, etc., in doing which she finds 
him eagerly help, by bringing this to show her that it is red, 
and the other to make her feel that it is hard, as fast as she 
gives him words for these properties. Each additional prop- 
erty as she draws his attention to it in some fresh thing which 
he brings her, she takes care to mention in connection with 
those he already knows; so that, by the natural tendency to 
imitate, he may get into the habit of separating them one 
after another. Gradually, as there occur cases in which he 
omits to name one or more of the properties he has become 
acquainted with, she introduces the practice of asking him 
whether there is not something more that he can tell her about 
the thing he has got. Probably, he does not understand. 
After letting him puzzle awhile, she tells him; perhaps laugh- 
ing at him a little for his failure. A few recurrences of this, 
and he perceives what is to be done. When next she says 
she knows something more about the object than he has told 
her, his pride is roused; he looks at it intently;. he thinks over 
all that he has heard; and the problem being easy, presently 
finds it out. He is full of glee at his success, and she sym- 
pathizes with him. In common with every child, he delights 
in the discovery of his powers. He wishes fot more victories, 
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and goes in quest of more things about which to tell her. 
As his faculties unfold, she adds quality after quality to the 
list; progressing from hardness and softness to roughness and 
smoothness, from color to polish, from simple bodies to com- 
‘posite ones, thus constantly complicating the problem as he 
gains competence, constantly taxing his attention and mem- 
ory toa greater extent, constantly maintaining his interest 
by supplying him with new impressions, such as his mind 
can assimilate, and constantly gratifying him by conquests 
over such small difficulties as he can master. 
“In doing this she is ‘manifestly but following out that 
spotaneous process that was going on daring a still earlier 
period, simply aiding self-evolution; and is aiding it in the 
mode suggested by the boy’s instinctive behavior to her. 
Manifestly, too, the course she is pursuing is the one best 
calculated to establish a habit of exhaustive observation; 
which is the professed aim of these lessons. To fell a child 
this and to show it the other, is not to teach it how to ob- 
serve, but to make it a mere recipient of anothers observa- 
tions; a proceeding which weakens rather than strengthens 
its powers of self-instruction. which deprives it of the pleas- 
ures resulting from successful activity,—which presents this 
all-attractive knowedge under the aspect of formal tuition =— 
and which thus generates that indifference and even disgust 
with which these Object Lessons are not unfrequently regard- 
ed. On the other hand, to pursue the course above de- 
scribed, is simply to gnide the intellect to its appropriate 
food; to join with the intellectual appetites their natural ad- 
‘Juncts,—amour propré, and the desire for sympathy, to induce 
‘by the union of all these an intensity of attention which 
insures perceptions alike vivid and complete; and to habit- 
‘uate the mind, from the beginning, to that practice of self-help- 
which it must ultimately follow.”—J. D. Philbrick’s Report. 


|. MISCELLANEOUS. 
A NEW ISLAND. 

Remarkable Phenomenon.—A correspondent of the London 
Times, writing from Athens, Greece, announcés that a new 
‘island began to rise above the level of the sea in the Bay of 
‘Thera (Santorin), in the Grecian Archipelago, on the 4th of 
February, and in five days it attained the height of from 
one hundred and thirty to one hundted and fifty feet, with a 
length of upward of three hundred and fifty feet and a 
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breadth of one hundred feet. It continues to increase, and 
consists of a rusty black metallic lava, very heavy and 
resembling half smelted scoria which has boiled up from a 
furnace. It contains many small whitish semi-transparent 
particles disseminated through the mass, like quartz or 
felspar. : 

The eruption began on the 31st of January. A noise 
like volleys of artillery was heard, but without any earth- 
quake. On the following day flames issued from the sea, in 
a part of the bay called Vulkanos, where the water is always 
discolored and impregnated with sulphur from abundant 
springs at the bottom, The. flames rose at intervals to the 
height of fifteen feet, and were seen at times to issue from 
the southwestern part of Nea Kaimene. That island was 
soon rent by a deep fissure, and the southern part sank con- 
siderably. oo 

On the 4th of February, the eruptions became more 
violent and the sea more disturbed. Gas forced itself up 
from the depths with terrific noise, resembling the bursting 
of a steam boiler; flames arose at intervals, and white smoke, 
rising steadily, formed an immense column, crowned with a 
curled capital of dark, heavy clouds. The newi sland was 
visible next morning, sensibly increasing to the eyes as it 
rose out of the sea at no great distance to the south of Nea 
Kaimene. _2 
The new island has been visited by Dr. Dekigalla, a man 
of science and an able observer, who will record accurately 
all the phenomena of the eruption as it proceeds. The heat 
of the sea rose from 62 Fahrenheit to 122, as near the vicin- 
ity of volcanic action as it was safe to approach. The bot- 
tom of the sea all round Nea Kaimene appears to have risen 
greatly. In one place, where the depth is marked on the 
Admiralty chart one hundred fathoms, it was found to be 
now only thirty, and at another where it was seventeen it is 
now only three fathoms. The new island, as it increases, 
will probably form a junction with Nea Kaimene. It grows, 
as it were, out of the sea, the mass below pushing upward 
that which was already above water. 7 


Reapine.—If “take heed how ye hear,” is an important 
injunction, so is, take heed what ye read. Especially true is 
this as addressed to young men. The books read by them 
exert a potent influence on their minds and hearts for good 
or evil. They show in after life the quality of their intel- 
lectual diet. It imparts health and strength, or disease and 
debility. It produces valetudinarians or robust men. In 
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the will of the father of the late Josiah Quincy is found this 
passage: “ I leave to my son Josiah, when he shall attain the 
age of fifteen, the works of Algernon Sidney, John Locke 
and Lord Bacon, Gordon’s Tacitus and Cato’s Letters; and 
may the Spirit of Liberty abide upon him.” It did abide 
upon him; as might have been expected. from this prayer, 
and the wholesome influence of such authors on his intellect 
and soul. Through life was he the wise statesman, the stere 
pee pation and the eloquent advocate of civil and religious 
reedom. 


EpucaTion I Inp1a.—Both among the Hindoos and Par- 
sees a decided beginning has been made in the education of 
their girls, and the movement must accelerate as the educa- 
tion of the males themselves becomes elevated and broad- 
ened. At the Convocation of the University of Bombay for 
conferring degrees, it was stated that 109 out of 241 candi- — 
dates passed the matriculation examination in November 
last, of whom 86 were Hindoos, 19 Parsees, 2 Portuguese, 1 
European, and 1 Mussulman. Of 32 candidates, 15 passed 
their first examination in Arts; of 20 candidates for the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, 15 passed examination; and 2 
Parsee candidates passed the examination for the degree of 
Master of Arts.—Mr. Premchund Roychund, (a lucky cotton 
speculator,) who had already given $100,000 to the Calcutta 
University, has given a like sum to the Bombay University, 
towards the erection of a library, and a further sum of $100,- 
000, “towards the erection of a tower, to contain a large 

clock and a pair of bells. Bomba Gazette. — 


COLORED AND CONTRABAND Schools at W ASHINGTON.— 
Within the circle, ten miles in diameter, of which the 
National Capital is the centre, there are, it is believed, at the 
present time, no less than forty thousand colored people, 
four-fifths of whom were slaves at the opening of the rebel- 
lion. Among this population there are now in operation 
fifty-three schools, under the instruction of one hundred and 
twelve teachers, (many from New England—principally 
from Massachusetts and Maine,) with a total of 5618 
scholars in November, and an average daily attendance of 
4223. There are also, in addition to these day schools, fifteen 
evening schools for adults in Washington, three at Giesboro’ 
Point, two at Alexandria and one in Georgetown, embracing 
at least one thousand men and women. There are, more- 
over, three industrial schools for the instruction of colore 
women in the work and duties of a household. 
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InpELIsLE PRNCII. WRITIRe.— A great many valuable 
letters and other writings are written in pencil. The 
following simple proeess will make lead pencil writing or 
drawing as indelible as if done by ink:—Lay the writing in 
a shallow dish, and pour skimmed milk upon it. Any spots 
not wet at first may have the milk placed upbdn them with a 
feather. When the paper is well wet with the milk, take it, 
and let the milk drain off, and whip off with the feather the 
drops which collect on the lower edge. Dry it carefully, and 
it will be found to be perfectly indelible. It can not be 
removed even with India rubber. 


In China an interest in education has at last. been 
awakened, and is constantly increasing, as it must continue 


to do. An English school has been opened in Pekin for. 


Chinese youth, sustained by the imperial authorities, and a 
Chinese official in Shanghai pays an American missionary 
$2,500 a year for the same purpose. The missionaries in 
Canton have established a weekly paper for the people, in 
Chinese, at the trifling cost of two mills a copy. An agent 
of the Scottish Bible Society and his brother, a missionary, 
in a recent journey into the interior of Mongolia, met a 
remarkable success in the sale of Bibles. 


It is stated that the Falls of St. Anthony are rapidly 
undergoing a change; that during the spring of 1859 they 
receded about two hundred and fifty feet to the middle of 
the river, and nearly one hundred and forty further, the next 
spring. It is not improbable that in a few years they will 
be destroyed altogether, leaving nothing behind but a long 
reach of rolling, tumbling rapids. i 


Ba Illinois would make forty such States as Rhode 
Island, and Minnesota, sixty. Missouri is larger than all 
New England. Ohio exceeds either Ireland or Scotland, or 
Portugal, and equals Belgium, Scotland and Switzerland. 
Missouri is more than half as large as Italy, and larger than 


Denmark, Holland, Belgium and Switzerland. Missouri and. 


Illinois are larger than England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales. 


The schools for eolored children in Norfolk, Va., cost. 


about $400 a year for a female teacher, and $500 for a male 
teacher. -The teachers receive only fifteen and twenty-five 
dollars per month, with their traveling expenses paid each 
way, Once a year, each person being expected to be as eco- 
nomical as is consistent with comfort. 


— 
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REFRIGERATOR.—A good refrigerator is as necessary for teachers 
as for other classes, and though many of them are so poorly remu- 
nerated for their services, that they can ill afford such a cooling luxury 
for their own use, it may be well ẹnough for them to be able to 
inform their patrons in relation to the subject. We take płeasure in 
commending “ Winship’s Ventilating Refrigerator”? as the best article 
we have ever seen of the kind. It is in all respects well arranged, 
and ample provision is made for its thorough ventilation, a matter of 
great importance when it is remembered that several kinds of pro- 
visions are often placed in it at the same time. It is manufactured by 
J. Cudworth, Jr., 313 Chapel St., New Haven. | 


LOCAL AND PERSONAI. 


THOMASTON.—At this pleasant and enterprising village (late 
Plymouth Hollow), a new school house is to be erected for a High 
School or Academy.. A fine location has been selected and the 
building is to be commenced without delay. In this, as in all other 
projects tending to promote the welfare of the village, the Messrs. 
Thomas take an active and liberal part. We learn that the building 
-is to cost $10,000. 


Normat SohO0OT.— The vacancy occasioned by the resignation of 
Prof. Camp has been filled temporarily by Mr. I. N. Carleton, for- 
merly teacher in Phillips Academy, Mass., and late Associate Prin- 
cipal in Dr. Lewis's school at Lexington. Mr. Carleton is an experi- 
enced and accomplished teacher, and a gentleman well adapted to 
the position to which he has been called. The school, though some- 
what smaller than in previous years, is à pleasant one. 


Pror. Camp.—-The many friends of this gentleman will be 
pleased to learn of his safe arrival in Europe, though they will 
extremely regret that circumstances were such as to induce him to 
leave a position which he had for so long a time filled with so much 
success and honor. Having been connected with the school from its 
organization, he has devoted himself with untiring energy to its 
interests, and accomplished a vast amount toward the improvement 
of our common schools. In the next number of the Journal we hope 
to give some account of Prof. Camp’s labors in this State. 
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The Nortn AMERICAN REVIEW continues to maintain its high charac- 
ter. The contents for April are: “ The Error of DeTooqueville ; ; Military 
and Martial Law; Character; The New York Herald; Carlyle’s Freder- 
_ ick the Great; Our Diplomacy during the Rebellion; International Arbi- 
tration; Dante and his latest English Translations; The President on the 
Stump; Critical Notices.” 

This is a valuable number. The critical notices occupy a hundred pages, 
and contain articles of general and special interest as well as judicious criti- 
cisma. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. f E: 


Harrer’s New MOoNTLIT Macazıxe. This periodical contains some- 
thing new and instructive in natural history nearly every month. The 
Burrowers at Home in the March No., and the Birds at Home in the April 
No., found many interested readers. Its articles relating to events in the 
late war, its literary notices and monthly record, always have something of 
interest. With these is the usual amount of miscellaneous literature suffi- 
ciently varied to suit different tastes. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


HARPERS’ WEEKLY has been steadily increasing in the amount of its 
circulation till two hundred thousand copies of a single issue have sometimes 
been sold. Its illustrations are mostly good, and many of its articles are 
such as to instruct while they interest. Harper & Brothers. 


THE DAILY PUBLIC SCHOOL IN THE UNITED SrArESs. 158 pp. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

The author of this work has taken up a subject of vital importance to the 
whole country. While admitting that there has been improvement in some 
spheres of education, and in the methods pursued with certain branches 
of knowledge, he attempts to show that the daily public school is not doing 
its appropriate work thoroughly. After a somewhat general account of the 
defects of public schools, with some pertinent suggestions on a few points, 
this book gives an analysis of the school systems of Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
New York and Massachusetts, pointing out the mistakes in legislation and 
the deficiencies existing in the schools ot these States. 
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THE NEW LATIN COURSE. 


HANSON’S LATIN PROSE. 


Preparatory Latin Prose Book, Containing all the Latin Prose necessary for en- 
tering College, with References to Harkness’ and Andrews and Stoddard’s Latin Grammars ; 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory ; a Vocabulary, and a Geographical and Historical Index. By 
J. H. Hanson, A. M. Fifteenth edition, enlarged and improved, 12mo. Price, $3.00 


The fact that this work has already through fifteen editions is sufficient evidence ef its 
great value and need. Testimonials from eminent Professors and Teachers, in all parts of the 
country, certifying to its great merit, and to its perfect adaptation to the wants of students have 

n received in great numbers. 

PRESIDENT CHAMPLIN, of Waterville College, pronounces it “A work of great merit. 
The book cannot fall of being favorably received by classical teachers.“ i 

De. ANDERSON, President of the University of Rochester, N. Y., says: I have known Mr. 

n, the editor, for many years, as a ripe and conscientious scholar, and was prepared to 
find his work well done. But it certainly excveded my expectations. The selections are good; 
the notes terse, scholarly, and admirably put. The whole work shows the presence of the sound 
scholar and the skiliful teacher. It seems to me a book most admirably adapted to the purposes 
of students preparing for college.” 

PRESIDENT LINDSLEY, of the University, Lebanon, Tenn., says: You will accept my thanks 
for Hanson's Latin Prose, and Hanson’s § Roife’s Latin Poetry, with which, as regards plan 
and execution, I am decidedly pleased. Very attractive volumes in appearance, they supply a 
Want quite extensively felt, in diminishing the expenses of students, while, as drill-books, they 

are admirable, and the best known to me. i 

A. B. Evans, Prineipal of the Wilson Collegiate Institute, N. Y., says:—“ I introduced pe 
e Latin Prose Book, and used it in my classes with increasing satisfaction. It is, 
z ee DA the best drill-book for students in Latin Prose with which the public has been 

vored. 

B. P. McKoow, Prof. of Languages in Whitestown Seminary, N. Y., says: — I consider the 
Handbooks by far the best adapted to my use, of any editions of the classics extant.” 

A. H. Buck, Principal of Roxbury Latin School, says: — We are using the Latin Prose Book 
with great satisfaction and excellent results.” 

8. M. Capron, Principal of the High School, Hartford, Ct., says :—‘ It is altogether the most 
practical and sensible edition of Cicero which has yet ap „for the class and the school- 
room. . . . The selections from Cæsar and Sallust are good, notes excellent.“ 

8. H. TATLOR, Princidal of Phillips Academy, says :—‘‘ No book of the kind has appeared 
which is better adapted to lay the right foundation for a thorough knowledge of the Latin lan- 
guage. 


HANSON & ROLFE’S LATIN POETRY. 


A Handbook of Latin Poetry, Containing selections from Virgil, Ovid, and Horace; 
with Notes, and References to Harkness’ and Andrews and Stoddard’s Latin Grammars. By J. 
H Hanson, Principal of the Classical Institute, Waterville, Me., and W. J. Rolfe, Master of the 
High Schoo', Cambridge, Mass. 12mo. Price, $2 60. 


Like the Latin Prose Book by Mr. Hanson, this work commended itself at once to the atten- 
tion of classical scholars, and has received the most flattering commendations from Teachers in 
all parts of the country. í 

A J. Puirrs, Superintendent of Public Schools, Lowell, Mass., says:—The selections, both 
in quantity and quality, seem to have been made with great discrimination, the Notes are just 
such as the young student needs, and indeed all the editorial labor is what we might expect 
from the experienced and successful teachers whose names are associated in the work.” N 

A. B. Warxins, Professor of Greek and Latin in Fairfield Seminary, N. F., says: — I think 
this edition of the Latin Poets by far the best yet issued in this country for the use of students 
in our Preparatory Schools, and even in our Colleges.” 

Ina W. ALLEN, Principal in the Collegiate Institute, La Fayette, Ind., says: The book is 
above all praise in its selections and helps, as well as in its mechanical execution.” 

Davip N. Camp, Chairman of Board of Visitors, New Britain, Ct., says :—“ Hanson’s Pre- 
paratory n 1 Book, and Hand Book of Latin Poetry, have just been adopted for use in 
our h Schoo. 

The New York Teacher says: — We have at last the school-book long needed, containing in 
convenient form, an amount of Latin Poetry equivalent to that usually required for admission 
2 Pre „ Tre selections are judicious, and the brief biographies and notes seem all that could 

e $ 


Circulars, containing fuller descriptions of these works, and more extended notices, will be 
forwarded if desired. Copies of the books will be furnished for examination on receipt of one- 
half the price, with thirty cents per volume for postage. i 


CROSBY & AINSWORTH, Publishers, 
117 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 
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1909 5 


WAS AWARDED TO 


PAYSON, DUNTON & SCRIBNER’S 


NATIONAL PENMANSHIP, 


AT THE TENTH EXHIBITION OF THE haat CHARITABLE MECHANIC ASSOCIATION, 
September, 1865. 


The Judges, in their Report, say —* This a to be the most practical sy 
bining all desirable e ee, 3 ad daine: n taught in our 9 Seri 


and it is commended 


are as universally understood, at sight, as are the lettera U. S. A.; and being the syrtem most 
widely introduced, and the most extensively used in the United States, the publishers feel that 
they can rightly claim for it the title of the 


Nor is ites Fame confined to this Country, 


The demand for it in the British Provinces is so great, that an edition of this renowned series 
was manufactured in England for the . market, an event unparalleled in the Mstory 
of Copy Books ! Bose 5 conclusively that it is considered there better than any other A 
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I EEL PENS. 


Manufactured by JOSEPH GILLOTT & Sons, from pattems made expressly for us. Considered 
by those who have used them as the best in the market, s 
For EERIE Ra Aar D E D. & 8. 


ff 117 Washington St., Boston. 
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NEW INVENTION. 
ERASABLE LEAF TABLET. 


THESE ARE COATED WITH 


GRISWOLD'S PATENT WATERPROOF COMPOSITION, 


WHICH MAY BE WRITTEN UPON WITH A LEAD PENCIL, 
. AND ERASED AS EASILY AS THE BEST 
IVORY TABLETS. 


The size is about that of a commercial note sheet, which 
makes them convenient for insertion between the leaves of 
a school-book. 

By using them in place of slates, all the noise caused by 
the latter will be avoided. 

Children will also find them much more convenient to 
hold in the hand and carry home. 

Those who have discarded slates, and use pencil and pa- 
per instead, will find these tablets much more economical. 


FOR SPELLING EXERCISES 


THEY ARE INVALUABLE. 


PRICE, PER DOZEN, POSTAGE PAID, $1.00. 


` SAMPLE SENT BY MAIL, POSTAGE PAID, 
ON RECEIPT OF TEN CENTS. 


la For information in reference to other erasable school 
tablets manufactured by us, send for a Price-list. 


AMERICAN TABLET CO0, 
April, 1866. 29 Brattle Street, Boston, 


Approved Text-Books and Works of Reference. 


SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES AND COLLEGES. 


PUBLISHED BY 
J. P. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 
Nes. 715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


When changvs of text-books are deemed advisable, or new lists of books are to be selected, parties 
interested are respectfully requested to examine and compare our books with others proposed 
before making their selections. 

To facilitate the procurement of our books for such purposes, special prices,—neither whole- 
sale nor retail—are named in this circular, at which we will supply sample copies for examination, 
by mail, prepaid, or first supplies for introduction, per express; freight payable by parties ordering 


LIPPINCOTT’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 


ALLEN’S ORAL GEOGRAPHY. Cece 6 %%% % % %%% %%% „%% %%% „„ 66 „ „ 0 eo $0.25 
Pictorial Maps and Natural History Engravings. 
ALLEN’S PR MARY GEOGRAPHY IEEE 6 85 
Based on the Object Method of Instruction. 
. SHAW & ALLEN’S COMPREHENSIVE GEOGRAPHT.. . . . 1.00 
Combining Geography with Natural History. 
SMITH’S NEW GEOGRAPHY 6 vein 68500 od 660005. ³ðò 1.10 
Synthetical, Analytical, and Comparative. 
CARL RITTER’S COMPARATIVE GEOGRAPHY...... coos 90 
Translated by WILLIAM L. Gace. 
. LIPPINCOTT’S PRONOUNCING GAZETTEER.......ccecee 
Revised Edition with an Appendix. Containing nearly Ten Thou- 
sand new notices, and the most recent statistical information, 
according to the latest census returns, of the United States and 
foreign countries. By J. Tuomas, M. D., and T. BALDWIN. 
Now Ready—Price $10. 


WORKS ON THE SCIENCE AND ART OF TEACHING. 


BY JAMES PYLE WICKERSHAM. A. M. 
Principal of the Pennsylvania State Normal School at Millersville. 


WICKERSHAM’S SCHOOL ECONOMY. ....c.ccccecvece ... o o o o $0.90, 
A Treatise on the Preparation, Organization, Employment, Govern- 
ment and Authorities of Schools. 12mo. 
WICKERSHAM’S METHOD OF IN STRUCTIOON¶N¶W I... . . 1.05 
WICKERSHAM’S METHODS OF CULTURE. (In Press .)) 


„ 


| MATHEMATICAL. 
LOOMIS’S NEW ANALYTICAL ARITHMETIOO ... . . 80.25 
LOOMIS’S NEW NORMAL ARITHMETIC. ®eeoseecoevvneeveeeoe enone od .40 
HOLLOWAY’S MENTAL GEOME TRT... . . . . 90 


CHAUVENET’S PLANE and SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. ... 1.05 


LINCOLN PHELPS’ SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


LINCOLIN’S BOTANY for BEGINNERRN Ss. 0.35 
LINCOLNS FAMILIAR LECTURES on BOTANÄ X.. I. 05 
PHELPS’S PHILOSOPHY for BEGINNER g 35 
PHELPS’S CHEMISTRY for BEGINNER.̃ S888 5 
PHELPS’S NATURAL EHILOSOPH¹i¶ . 90 
PHELPS’S MANUAL OF CHEMISTRY......ecsssssccsscsssacoso .90 


April, 1866. 


i WALTON’S 
WRITTEN ARITHMETIC, 


Just published, is a Complete Written Arithmetic, embracing in a single volume all 
the „ and applications V in two or more books. 
It is amply sufficient for all and High Schools. 

The book is strictly progressive, developing the subject, not only by the logical ar- 
rangement of topics, but also by the natural sequence of examples. 

It is practical, giving prominence to the actual transactions of business life, and 
adopting the methods of business men. l 

uch extraneous matter has been excluded. The i the definitions, the 
rules, and the statement of principles, are all given with brevity and clearness. 

The Arithmetic is accompanied by a KEY, which contains a System of Reviews, 
upon a plan wholly original, by which the number of examples may be increased 
an unlimited extent, and by which a different example may be assigned to each pupil 
ata single dictation, a feature which will commend it to every practical teacher. 


WALTON’S TABLE 
PRACTICE IN THE 5 OPERATIONS 


ARITHMETIC. 


WITH ; i 


ACCOMPANYING KEY. 


The TABLE consists of twenty-one columns of figures numbered from right to left, 
in twenty-five lines, against which are placed twenty-five letters of the alphabet. By 
its use all possible combinations of numbers may be repeated many times. The 
Table is designed for the pupil. . ; 

The Key contains above two thousand questions upon the Table, with their an- 
` gwers, arranged in series of from ten to twenty-five examples in the fandamental 
operations. These are prepared for the teacher, to be used at Dictation Exercises. 


HILLARD’S READERS, 
NEW SERIES. 


HII LARD'S PRIMER, OR First READER, n 
HILLARD'Ss SECoxD READER, ( Illustrated.) 
HILLARD's THIRD READER, Cy 
HILLARVD's FourtH READER, (Illustrated.) 
HILLARD’S INTERMEDIATE READER, (Ilustrated.) 
Hittarp’s FirrH READER, and HILLARD’s SixTH READER, with Prof. Bailey’s 
Introduction. : a 
By the following official announcement it will be seen that the New Series of Hill- 
ard’s Readers has just been adopted by the Board of Control of Philadelphia for use 
in all the public schools of that city: : 


OFFICE OF THE CoMPTROLLERS OF PUBLIO SCHOOLS, 
First District of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, January 11, 1865. 


At a meeting of the Co ners of Public Schools, First District of Pennsylvania, 


held at the Comptroller’s Chamber, January 10th, 1865, the following resolution was 
adopted: 
Resolved, That Hillard’s New Series of Readers be introduced to be used in the 
Public Schools of this Distriet. 
From the Minutes. HENRY W. HALLIWELL, Secretary. ` 


HILLARD’S NEW SERIES OF READERS have thus been adopted for use, in 
whole or in part, in the four px cities of the Union— ` 

NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON and CHICAGO. They are also in 
use in the cities of Vahingon Providence, Portland, Cambridge, Charlestown, Sa- 
em, Hartford, Bridgeport, Fall River, Norwich, &c., &o. 

School officers wishing to examine the Series will 8 to the Publishers, 

BREWER & T STON, l 
March—1865. 131 Washington Street, Boston. 


SUCCESS THE POPULAR TEST OF MERIT. 


BOTANY. 


Pror. ALPHoxso Woop’s Ossecr Lessons Ix Botawy.— Leaves and Flow- 
ers,” with a Flora. Prepared for Beginners in Academies and Public Schools. 
665 Illustrations ; 322 pp.; 12mo, cloth. Price $1.50. 


Pror. Woov’s New CLASS-BOOK or Botany; Being Outlines of the Structure 
nda aE and Classification of Plants. With a Flora of the United States 
and Canada. 745 Illustrations; 832 pp.; 8vo cloth. Price $3.50. 


These works are the most popular published in this country upon this topic 
„For the use of Schools, Academies 404 Colleges, they are confessedly unrivalled. 

While equally exhaustive and accurate with other treatises, their systematic ar 
rangement and peculiar adaptation to the young, renders them pre-eminently suc” 
cessful. As text books no others are to be compared with them. 

The last annual report of the Board of Regents of the University of the State 
of New York sets forth that out of 142 Academies in the State pursuing the study 
of Botany, 86, or more than three-fifths of the whole number use Wood as the 
standard Text-book. A like proportion prevails elsewhere. The annual sale of 
the books is believed to exceed that of all competing works combined. No recom- 
mendation in their favor can be morg conclusive than this—especially when it is 
considered that the new Class Book was first issued in 1861, and “ Object 
Lessons ” in 1863. 
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JUST ISSUED, 
MONTIETH’S INTERMEDIATE & PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Or, No. 4, or THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHICAL Serres. In five volumes. By 
MoxrIkTRH & McNALLy. 


This beautiful volume fills the only gap in the gradation of this most successful 
series. 

The subject is treated as a Science, yet free from detail and all the technical terms 
which would perlex the young lecturer. The illustrations, which are numerous 
and beautiful, are adapted to the text. 

ON THE PLAN OF OBJECT TEACHING, 


It combines the Perceptive, the Analytic, and the Synthetic. The earth is first 
presented as the abode of man, affording all the materials, conditions, productions 
&c., necessary to his existence and enjoyment; then these parts are considered 
separately, and in regard to their mutual dependence and influence; after which 
is given a description of the earth’s formation from chaos, of its gradual develop- 
ment, and of its wonderful completion. The process is likened to an egg, whose 
fluid substances, in accordance with certain laws, becomes a beautiful living bird. 

EFFECTS ARE TRACED TO THEIR CAUSES. 


Principles are considered, Inferences are drawn and suggested, yet such familiat 
language and impressive illustrations are employed, that what has been heretofore 
so dry and obscure to pupils is here made clear and interesting even to the young- 
est. Mountain ranges, oceanic currents, rivers, &c., are viewed in connection with 
their origin, and are shown to be so placed and so organized as to farnish indis- 
pensable aid to the earth’s inhabitants. 

The text of that part devoted to Physical Geography is in narrative form, divi: 
ded into paragraphs, which are so eed that the commencement of each 
appears in prominent type, to suggest the questions. This part may be used, 
therefore, both as a Text Book 1 a Reader. i Á 


The Local Geography contains Maps and Map Exercises, uliarly adapted 
to each other and to class recitations. j j Pee y acap 


For terms for first introduction into Schools, and for a full descriptive 
of all their issues, address 8 riptive catalogue 


A. S. BARNES & C0., Educaional Publishers. 
Feb., 1866. 61, 53 & 55 John Street, New York. 


- GET THE BEST. 


EVERY TEACHER AND FAMILY SHOULD HAVE 


WEBSTER’S NEW DICTIONARY. 
WITH THREE THOUSAND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


(1) in its 
North 


the eminent orthoepist, de- 
e revised Webster ‘the no- 
blest contribution to science, litera- 
ture, and education x & yet pro- 
duced; (6) PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS; (7) TABLES, one of which, that of Fictitious 
Names, is worth the cost of the volume; (8) as the LATEST; (9) in MECHANICAL Ex- 
ECUTION; (10) the LARGEST single volume ab pati 
In One Volume of 1,840 Royal Quarto Pages, and in various Com- 
mon and Fine Bindings. 

“GET THE LATEST.” GET THE BEST.” “GET WEBSTER.” 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
Specimen pages of Dlustrations and other new features will be sent on application to the publishers. 

“ Etymological part remarkably well done. * * We have had no English Dic- 
tionary nearly so good in this respect. North Am. Review, Jan., 1865. 

“In our opinion, it is the best Dictionary that either England or America can 
boast.”— National Quarterly Review, Oct., 1864. 

„No English scholar can dispense with this work.“ Biblioteca Sacra, Jan., 1865. 

“Truly a Mugron Opus, a monument of industry, research, and erudition, worthy 

he most cordial recognition and the highest praise of all who write, speak or study 
the English language. — Evang. Quarterly Review, Jan., 1865. 

“ In its general accuracy, completeness, and practical utility, the work is one which 
19 0 who can read or write can henceforward afford to dispense with. Atlantic Monthly, 

ov., 1864, 

“ Viewed as a whole, we are confident that no other living language has a Diction- 
ay which so fully and faithfully sets forth its present condition as this last edition of 

ebster does that of our written and spoken English tongue.“ —Harper’s Mag. Jan.,’65. 

“ THE New WEBSTER is glorious—it is perfect—it distances and defies competition 
—it leaves nothing to be desired. As a monument of lite labor, or as a business 
enterprise, magnificent in conception and almost faultless in execution, I think it 
equally admirable.“ J. H. Raymond, LL.D., Pres. Vassar College. 

WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES, Viz.: 
I THE PRIMARY. III. HIGH SCHOOL. V. COUNTING HOUSE. 
II. COMMON SCHOOL. IV. ACADEMIC. ~ VI. UNIVERSITY. 

These popular School Dictionaries, having been thoroughly revised, being extensive- 
ly regarded as the standard authority in Orthography, Definition, and Pronunciation 
and as THE BEST Dictionaries in use, are respectfully commended to teachers an 
others. They are much more extensively sold and used than all others combined. 

DF Webster’s School Dictionaries are published by J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
Philadelphia; MASON BROTHERS, New York, and sold by them and all Booksellers. 

DF Twenty-five copies of WEBSTER'S NEW ILLUSTRATED DICTIONARY have 
just been placed in as many of the Boston public schools by the school board of that city. 

he State of Maryland having ray established a Free School system, its 
State Board of Education has just pted Webster's series of Dictionaries as the 
standard, and for exclusive use in the Public Schools of that State. 

Nearly every State Superintendent of Public Instruction in the Union, or cor- 
responding officer, where such an one exists, has recommended WEBSTER’S DIC- 
TION ARY in the strongest terms. Among them are those of Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Michi n, lowa, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, North Carolina, Alabama, California, and also Canada—T WENTY- 

in all. ; 


In Dictionar? 
Who getteth 


s ‘tis confest, 
ebster’s GETS THE BEST. 


STATE PURCHASES. 

The State of NEW YORK has placed 10,000 copies of Webster’s Unabridged in as 
many of her Public Schools. The State of WISCONSIN, over 4,000—nearly every 
School. The State of NEW JERSEY, 1,600—nearly every School. The State of 
MICHIGAN made provision for all her Schools. The State of MASSACHUSETTS 
has supplied her Schoole—nearly all. 

More than ten times as many are sold of Webster’s Dictionaries, as of any other series 
in this country. At least fuur-fifthe of all the School Books published in this country 
own Webster as their standard, and of the remainder, few acknowledge any standard. 


SOLD BY ALL, BOOKSELLERS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES & BRITISH PROVINGRS. 
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GREEN’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


The attention of teachers and others is invited to this widely known series of Eng- 
lish Grammars, which is the matured result of a long and careful study of the lan- 
guage itself, as well as of the best methods of teaching it. The system by which the 
principles of the language are here exhibited is simple and easy of attainment, and 
differs in many essential particulars from that of any other author. Professor 
Greene’s connection with public schools, normal schools, and teachers’ institutes, has 
given him peculiar facilities for adapting a series of text-books to the wants of the 
different grades of schools; and his success is best manifested by the great popularity 
which these Grammars have attained. _ 

The books intended as a connected series are 

I. THE INTRODUOTION. 
II. THE BNGLISH GRAMMAR. 
III. THE ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES. 

Either of these is complete in itself, and may be used independently of the others 

These Grammars are the sole text-books on this subject in the public schools of 
many of our principal cities and towns, and are also used in a large number of the 
best private schools throughout the country. 


Form David N. Camp, State Superintendent of Connecticut, and Principal of State 
orm Da mp, Per ee j Principal of 


Greene’s English Grammars have been in use in the Connecticut State Normal 
School, and in the model schools connected therewith, for more than ten years, and 
have given almost universal satisfaction. I know of no books that have better stood 
the test of use in classes than Greene’s Grammars and Analysis, and I have found no 
better mar scholars in the schools of this state than those taught on the system 
of Professor Greene. 

The Series furnishes books suitable for different grades of schools, and adapted to 
the best methods of teaching the English language. 


From the late Lorin Andrews, President of Kenyon College, and formerly Superintendent 
of the Massillor Union School f d 


With great cheerfulness I give my hearty and unqualified approbation of Professor 
Greene’s Papin Grammars. Dante the past year we have used them exclusively 
in the Massillon Union School, and after the fairest and most thorough of all tests— 
the searching ordeal of a year's trial in the recitation-room—they have more than 
equaled our expectations. I shall, on all proper occasions, recommend them to teach- 
ers and school officers as the grammars for all grades of our schools. 


WARREN'S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES, 


WARREN’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, 
WARREN’S COMMON SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, 
WARREN’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, | 
WARREN’S PHYSICAL AND OUTLINE CHARTS, 7 TABLETS (in preparation.) 
These books form a complete geographical course, adapted to all grades of schools. 
They have recently been thoroughly revised, and now contain all new political and 
territorial changes, with statistics from the census of 1860. . The maps and engrav- 
ings are of the very highest order of excellence, and in all the books the maps are in 
same volume with the descriptive text. The series is now used in most of the prin- 
cipal cities and towns of the United States, and has given great satisfaction wherever 
it has been adopted. 
For introductory terms or further information address 
J. B. COWPERTHWAITE, PHILADELPHIA, 
April, 1865. or F. E. PEASLEE, care of BROWN & GROSS, HARTFORD. 
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CAMP’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 


CAMP’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, 


Prepared to accompany Muchell's . Maps, and designed for Primary Schools anu 
asses. 

“This is a sensible book, and presents some important features in striking con 
trast with other Primary Geographies. 

Its DEFINITIONS are illustrated on the true method of “object teaching, — 
first showing and describing the object, then giving the name. 

The Mar GEOGRAPHY, of which there is a most judicious selection, is arranged 
so that it can be recited and illustrated from the Outline Maps. 

The DESCRIPTIVE Parts are brief, but interesting, and the selection of mat- 
ter Gia is such as young pupils may easily comprehend and study with 
Profit. 


CAM P'S INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY, 


Prepared to accompany Mitchell’s Outline Maps, and designed for Intermediate Schools 
and Classes. 


This book contains: 

Ist. INTRODUCTORY LESSON. 

2d. GEOGRAPHICAL DEFINITIONS, illustrated by picture and map repre- 
sentations of the principal bodies of land and water. 

3d. Mars, on the plan of the Outline Maps, each followed by a Key 
and Questions for map exercises. 

4th. DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, presenting in a concise form the more 
important geographical facts relating to each country and the principal cities, 
and in addition, such peculiar characteristics as are the most striking, and such 
as will be the most useful to pupils. 

5th. GENERAL QUESTIONS, following the description of each grand division, 
designed as review questions for the Book and Outline Maps. 4 

6th. A PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY of all the geographical names used in 


the book. 
CAMP’S HIGHER GEOGRAPHY, 


Prepared to accompany Mitchell's Outline Maps, and designed for Grammar and High 
Schools, and the higher classes of District Schools. 
This is a new book, on the plan of the INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY, but 
more extensive. It contains a complete Key to the Outline Maps, a more full 
description of countries, and an outline cf Physical Geography. 


CAMP’S MAPPING PLATES, 


Corresponding in size and scales with the maps in the Intermediate and Higher 
Geographies. Price forty cents for set of nine plates. 


MITCHELL’S OUTLINE MAPS, 


Revised, improved, and important new maps added, by DAVID N. Camp, Principal of the 
Connecticut State Normal School, and Superintendent of Common Schools. Price 
$20.00 per set. 


CAMP’S GEOGRAPHIES have a unity of plan, and a conciseness and perspicuity 
of style, rarely found in a series of school-books; while the use of the OUTLINE 
Mars, combined with lessons from the Geographies, is systematized, simplified, 
and made in the highest degree practical. 

With this Series, a thorough course of Geography may be obtained more easily, 
and in much less time than is usually given to the study. 


N . . 


Copies will be sent by mail, for examination, on receipt of half the retail price. 


O. D. CASE & CO., Publishers. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


C. & E. ANDREWS, New BRITAIN. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW 


A BOOK FOR EVERY TEACHER OF ARITHMETIC. 
A BOOK FOR EVERY SCHOLAR IN ARITHMETIC. 


QUESTIONS 


ON THE 


PRINCIPLES OF ARITHMETIC, 


DESIGNED 
To indicate an Outline of Study. 
To excite among Pupils a spirit of Independent Inquiry, 
Especially fitted to facilitate a thorough system of Reviews, 
Adapted to any Text-Books and to all grades of Learners. 


By JAMES L. EATON, M. A., 


AUTHOR OF A SERIES OF ARITHMETICS, &c. 


It should be the chief aim in teaching Arithmetic to lead the learner to a clear un- 
derstanding of the PRINCIPLES of the Science. Hox. JOHN D. PHIL- 
BRICK, Superintendent of the Public Schools of Boston. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF USING THESE QUESTIONS: 


1. They are separate from any text-books, and equally well adapted to all 
text-books, and on this acconnt they present all the benefits of the QuEs- 
TION METHOD, and none of its defects. 

2. They indicate a definite outline of study, and afford a substantial guide 
to the pupil in the preparation of his lesson. 

3. They incite the pupil to inquiry, awakening that thirst for knowledge 
which is the best motive to its acquirement. 

4. They open up the several subjects by such short and suggestive steps, 
one question following upon another in the chain, that the pupil is thus led 
to follow out and develope the subject for himself. 

5. By inciting the pupil to inquiry, and guiding him in developing the 
subject for himself, they subserve the highest and only true style of teach- 
ing; namely, TO DRAW OUT AND DEVELOPE THE FACULTIES, and thus 
LEAD the pupil, instead of dictating to him or driving him. 

6. They afford the best means for frequent reviews and examinations, 
since it is the Principles of Arithmetic that should be reviewed, and not the 
mechanical operations. 

7. The use of these questions will not fail to ground the principles of 
Arithmetic in the mind of the pupil, and thus give him the Key which will 
command all practical operations. 

8. For those teachers whose time is closely occupied with large classes 
and large schools, the use of these Questions will save much labor, while 
they will produce the best results in scholarship. 

These Questions are published in the form of a Pamphlet and sold 
at a very low price to render it easy for all schools to supply themselves. 
with them. 

As they are not in the form of, nor designed for, a text-book, they do not 
require to be formally adopted by Boards of Education, but the use of them, 
like cards or other illustrations, WILL DEPEND ON THE OPTION OF TEKACH- 
ERS. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
PRICE 12 Cents, Teachers supplied at $9 per hundred. 
(Ge Specimen copy mailed to Teachers on receipt of ten cents. 


Address TAGGARD & THOMPSON, Publishers, 
29 Cornhill, Boston. 
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DAVID N. CAMP, New Britain, Resident Editor. 


Vol. XXI., JULY, 11866, 


New SERIES, VoL. XIII., No. 7. 
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TERMS.— One Dollar a year, payable in advonce All remittances, letters and communica- 
tions to be addressed to DAVID N. CAMP, New BRITAIN, Conn. 


PosTacr.—Twelve cents a year, if paid in advance at the office where taken. 
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SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS, 
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Desks and Chairs, 
Teachers’ Desks and Tables, 
Tablet Stands, 
Map Stands, 
Blackboard Wipers, 
Boston Primary School Slates. 


ALSO, 


J. W. ROSS’ PATENT INK-WELL, 
OR FONT FOR SCHOOL DESKS, 
Greatly superior to any ink-well heretofore used. 
An illustrated Catalogue and information forwarded, on appli- 


cation, by mail or otherwise. 
Every article of School Furniture from this Establishment will be 


warranted. All communications may be addressed to 


JOSEPH L. ROSS, N 
Office,---Chardon, opp. Hawkins Street, 
(Near the Revere House,) Boston, Mass. 
May—1865. 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Lonpon, May 24th, 1866. 


Tnoven two weeks is not sufficient time to gain any ade- 
quate idea of the educational system of a kingdom like this, 
observation in a few places has impressed us with the fact 
that both the government and individuals are doing much 
for the education and enlightenment of the middle and low- 
er classes. We gave some time, while in Liverpool, to a 
study of the educational institutions of that great commer- 
cial town, and were surprised to find that so much had been 
done in certain directions, to furnish the r means for intellect- 
ual and moral culture. : 

There are in Liverpool about two hundred churches, some 
of them capable of holding two thousand persons each, and 
we saw two of them well filled on the sabbath. There are 
numerous Sabbath schools and mission schools, especially in 
those parts of the town most needing these institutions. 
The Liverpool Institute, the building for which was erected 
by subscription at a cost of 560, O00 is one of the most flour- 
ishing institutions of the kind to be found anywhere. It 
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comprises a boy’s high school, a commercial school and a 
girl’s school. There are also evening classes for those youth 
who are engaged in business during the day. In these 
schools, there are skillful and efficient teachers who are zeal- 
ously engaged in their work. 

Queen’s College, which was inaugurated by Lord Broug- 
ham in 1857, is also connected with the institute, and this 
provides for a full collegiate course both in day and evening 
classes, and the members regularly receive their degrees. 
There is also a Government School pf Design and Practical 
Art belonging to the Institute. This department has day 
and evening classes and a class for ladies. There are also 
corporation, national and infant schools, and a number of 
parish schools belonging to the different religious denomina- 
tions. A part of these are regularly inspected by govern- 
ment and receive an annual stipend from the national treas- 
ury. 

The public museums, libraries and galleries of art are also 
designed to be places for study and intellectual improvement, 
rather than amusement. The Derby Museun, containing 
the collection presented by the earl of Derby, has twenty 
rooms, some of them quite large, devoted to the exhibition of 
subjects relating to natura] history, the fine arts and scientific 
inventions. Here are four bird rooms, three for mammailia, 
one for British animals, and various others, in which all the 
subjects are classified, named and arranged to facilitate study. 
Here is a specimen of all the grasses, of different kinds of 
cotton, flax, wool, rice, etc., described and the country from 
which each came, named. We noticed twenty-two varieties 
of cotton from America, twenty-six from India, and as pre- 
sented in these show cases, the superiority of the American 
could be easily seen. All the various imports of Liverpool 
are represented with the country from which they came. 
The galleries of painting and sculpture are arranged to rep- 
resent different schools of art and different styles of ancient 
and modern masters. The gallery of inventions and science 
includes models of steam engines—of marine appliances, of 
machinery, specimens of mathematical, astronomical and 
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optical instruments, and the various applications of India 
rubber and other substances in the arts. 

There is a large public library in the same building, fitted 
up with seats and desks to accommodate several hundred 
readers. Between twelve and one o'clock, we counted more 
than two hundred reading from books at the same time, a 
large majority apparently from the working classes. There 
are also other museums, libraries and reading rooms opened 
like these, entirely free to all, so that the poor as well as the 
rich can enjoy their privileges. : 

It is certainly a noble thing for the rich in a large town 
like Liverpool, thus to offer the means and opportunities of 
literary, scientific, and esthetic culture to all the inhabitants, 
as free as the water which is constantly flowing from its 
public fountains, in almost every street. 

In Birmingham, which we selected as a good example of 
a large manufacturing town, we found a different class of 
educational institutions, There is first, the “King Edward’s 
School,” one of the old English endowed schools, in which 
five hundred and fifty boys are taught in a large, gloomy, 
castle-like, stone building. There are some eight or ten 
branch schools of a lower grade preparatory to this, and in 
addition, several parish schools belonging to different denom- 
inations. Some of these receive government aid. There is 
also a large free library here in a fine building. The appro- 
priations for this were voted by the town in a public meeting. 

The circulating library has now over ten thousand vol- 
umes, and eleven thousand volumes have already been 
secured for the reference library ; among them are many rare 
and expensive works. The influence of these free libraries 
and reading rooms must be very beneficial on a population 
like that of Liverpool and Birmingham—and they help in 
some measure to supplement the education given in the: 
pooo; C. 
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WHAT SHALL WE TEACH? 
BY E. L. B. 


I wap on my blackboard a crayon sketch of a cross, sur- 
mounted by a crown, and partly enveloped with clouds. 
One of my neighburs happening to see it, exclaimed at my. 
want of judgment in matters appertaining to school- rooms: 
“Just rub that out, and put on there the geological formation 
of the earth. I don’t know as you can, but some people 
could—and the children could learn something from it. It 
would do them good. But what can they learn from that 
thing you have got there?” 

Most, I believe, really think the highest good in the school- 
room consists in the greatest percentage of positive book- 
knowledge which can be “stuffed” into a child. “He don’t 
know much about books,” said a friend to me, in speaking 
of another, “but he knows a great deal about men, and the 
world in which men live.” Good books are delightful things, 
and as a general thing, men and women who read books are 
far more delightful companions than those who do not: but 
‘rid me and deliver me” from the companionship of those 
who know nothing, or next to nothing, except what they 
read or learned from books. 

Are we not too closely confined in the school-room to our 
books? When I begin to remember the limitless or almost 
between learning this list and the ten commandments, then by 
limitless opportunities which offer themselves day by day, 
and hour by hour, for directing the minds of the boys and 
girls around us toward high purposes, toward noble thoughts, 
toward good deeds, I can only exclaim, “ Who is sufficient 
for these things?” = ° 

Let me not be supposed to underrate the value of exact 
critical information. It is very well and in some cases may 
be extremely useful, to know the names of the counties of 
your own State in alphabetical order; but if the choice lies 
all means, J suppose, the Decalogue should have the prefer- 
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ence. As if it could, by any possibility, be better for a child 
to know where the Euphrates river rises, than for him to 
know that truth, sobriety, and love, will make for him a gar- 
den of Eden more beautiful than that which once lay upon 
‘the banks of that ancient river. True, if Iam hired to teach 
arithmetic, I must not devote my time to moral essays, or 
even to reading Christ’s Sermon on the Mount; but if I 
have an immortal soul to feed, I must see that its nourish- 
ment is indeed meat and drink. , 
The souls of children hunger and thirst for what is beau- 
tiful and good. “Isay unto you that their angels do always 
behold the face of my Father which is in Heaven.” Chil- 
dren do not learn evil far more easily than good. Offer to 
them the pure cup of innocence and the foul cup of wrong, 
and the chances being equal for an unbiased choice, they 
will infallibly choose the unpolluted. A good i impression i8 
made by the lightest touch. Lay your hand never so softly 
upon the conscience of a little child, and you have left a 
mark there which will brighten with the spotless flash of 
beauty, or the brassy glitter of evil, as years dre added to 
the little one’s life. Let us be careful to sow our seed deftly, 
for it will spring up and bear fruit“ it may chance of 
wheat. Ohio Educational Monthly. | 


THE STUDY OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 


Wuar a pity it is when there is in every child's mind such 
an inborn love of the beautiful, that our school studies and 
school routine should so neglect its culture, and so limit 
things to mere practical realities! Do we not commit a 
great mistake when we make school-work such dull drudgery? 
Do we think, as we ought, that each one has an esthetic, as 
well as an intellectual nature, that there is something in 
each one of us that mere intellect can not satisfy, something 
that the flowers, the skies, God’s pictures in earth and air, 
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and man’s strivings for the ideal as shown in pictures and 
statues, only have language for? Do we think how the 
study and the love of the beautiful in art and nature, culti- 
vate and refine one; how tender and earnest they make him; 
how this culture can not help expressing itself in motion, in, 
gesture, in speech, in a thousand ways? There seems, too, 
to be a connection between this culture and moral and spir- 
itual culture. For is not all beauty but the spiritual shining 
through the material? and so the nearer we get to the beau- 
e tiful, the nearer do we approach, and the more fully we 
comprehend the spiritual, the divine. 

If teachers could do more to interweave this study with 
other studies, how much more should we truly educate our 
scholars, making them such reverent lovers and students of 
the beautiful, that when they leave our schools they shall 
know something of the wonders and treasures of art and 
nature, shall have better things to think of than fashion and 
gossip, and shall not stray through art galleries for no other 
reason than because it is fashionable to be seen there. 

Nearly all studies need the assistance of this one. It 
would take too long to describe how it could be made to 
help all, but the one study of geography seems to need it 
most, and to get it least. For what is Geography? The 
description of the Earth, the beautiful Earth, that our Father 
has given us for an heritage, with its glory of mountain and 
plain, and river and ocean. 

“The sea broad-breasted, and the tranced lake, 
The rich arterial rivers, and the hills 

Which wave their woody tresses in the breeze, 
The snow-robed mountains circling earth 

As the white spirits God the Saviour’s throne.” 

The quiet lakes, the grandeur of mountains, the charms 
of scenery, the beauty of skies, day-time and night-time, 
are only open pages whence the child is to learn this great 
study, provided you direct him rightly. Then in the de- 
scription of countries and cities, how much of the beauty of 
art comes in. It almost seems wicked not to have children 
learn something of the great artists, those who speak down 
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through the listening years in pictures, and songs, and stat- 
_ ues; and of those poems, that might fill their souls with 
echoes of imperishable music. Some of the technicalities 
of Art might be learned as easily as the rudiments of 
their other studies, and: would be, in after life, of as great 
value. We fill our houses with choice paintings, engravings 
and statuary, but how very few understand their true signifi- 
cance; how few have knowledge even of the names of the 
great galleries of the old world, of the great master-pieces 
of past and modern artists! We read in books of travel of 
the great cathedrals of Europe, of choir and nave and trans- 
ept, of different styles of architecture, of decorations of tur- 
ret or spire. We read of paintings in oil or water colors, in 
fresco, in encaustic, in enamel, in mosaic; of the different 
styles and schools of painting, of engravings, lithographs, 
etc. Shall these be unmeaning names, or shall we interest 
and teach our children of them, thus preparing them fora 
better appreciation of the works of Art? Children take 
such a delight in pictures, that it seems a shame to put them 
off with the coarse caricatures of the popular juvenile books, 
The picture-shops and the free galleries of the cities are 
doing a great work for us in this way; but we are not all 
in cities, and if we were, the children need an interpreter 
between them and Art,—one who shall cultivate in them an 
earnest love for works of Art, and not for these merely, but 
for all Beauty in Nature, as well as Art. So shall all bean- 
tiful things speak to them, and give them somewhat of their 
divine influences. Nature and Art shall lead them, reverent 
and happy, to the Author and Giver of all Beauty, even 
Beauty itself. The mountains shall fill them by their royalty 
and grandeur with infinite aspirations,—with lofty thoughts 
of living. The little. clinging flower shall teach them gen- 
tleness and love, and the faithful, kindly trees, lessons of 
human brotherhood and sympathy. Pictures and statues, . 
poems and songs, grand cathedrals, and all that is noble and 
beautiful, shall make them truer, holier, more patient and 
trustful, more generous and noble in life. And the 
Beautiful having secured a place in the Intellect passes into 
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immortality with it.” And they can never grow too old to 
appreciate Beauty, whereever and in whatever form they find. 
it. So shall they | 
« With a natural fitness draw 
All tones and shades of Beauty to their souls; 
Even as the rainbow-tinted shell, which lies 
Miles deep at bottom of the sea, hath all 
Colors of skies and flowers and gems and plumes.” 
Mass. Teacher. 


SALARIES OF TEACHERS. 
[These just views respecting the salaries of teachers are taken 
from the recent Report of the Massachusetts Board of Education, an 


early copy of which has been kindly sent us by Jonn D. PHILBRICEK, 
Esq., Supt. Public Schools, Boston.] 


One of the surest signs of the condition of education in 
any community, is the estimation in which the profession of 
teaching is held. Where low views of edueation prevail, 
the teacher is valued at a low rate, and his services are poorly 
paid. On the other hand, where elevated and enlarged ideas 
of the nature and ends of wise education are entertained, 
the true dignity of the profession is appreciated, and the 
importance of securing to it the highest talent and accom- 
plishments is practically acknowledged by providing the 
requisite means for the attainment of the end in view. 
Measured by this standard, our progress as a State, it must 
be confessed, has not been so satisfactory as could be de- 
sired. By a comparison of statistics it appears that in the 
course of twenty years the average wages of teachers, male 
and female, in this commonwealth, have been advanced 
nominally about fifty percent. If, in the meantime, the 
average wealth of the State per capita had remained station- 
ary, and if the wages of labor in general had not been 
raised, this increase might justly be regarded as a gratifying 
proof of progress. But the facts in the case will scarcely 
justify such a conclusion. Within the period named, such 
has been the increase in the valuation that the ratio of taxa- 
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ble property to population has been doubled, so that in real- 
ity the compensation of teachers has not kept pace with our 
growth in material wealth. That the wages of labor, of 
every other description, whether skilled or unskilled, profess- 
ional or industrial, have risen more than fifty per cent., does 
not admrt of question. The wages of male teachers aver- 
age fifty-four dollars and seventy-seven cents per month. 
This rate does not exceed that paid to an ordinary journey- 


man mechanic. The six thousand two hundred and ninety- 


five female teachers receive an average of twenty-one dollars 
and eighty-two cents per month. It is more than’ probable 
that an equal number of females could be found in the State 
who are engaged in industrial occupations at a higher rate 
of wages. N l 

These facts demand the serious consideration of the friends 
of popular education. Without good teaching a school is 
but a name. But good téaching can be had only from men 
and women of. high ability and ripe culture, and to suppose 
that such men and women can be attracted to the laborious 
profession of teaching without adequate compensation, is a 
fatal delusion. Poor schools can be had cheap, but good 
schools will always be costly; and if the character of our 
Public Schools is to be elevated and improved, if they are to 
be kept up to the standard of excellence required by an ad- 
vancing civilization, affording competent instruction to every 
child, it is absolutely essential that the compensation of 
teachers should be raised in proportion to the general increase 
of wealth in the community. Teachers will correspond in 
their character and qualifications to the demands of public 
sentiment as expressed in the rate of salaries paid. The 
demand creates the supply. If there is a real demand for 
gifted men and women, qualified by their intelligence and 
moral power to do the great work of education as patriotism 
and religion would wish it done, such men and women 
would not only be liberally paid, but they will receive other 
proofs of the consideration in which they are held, and thus 
they will be secured and retained in the profession. But 
while so many paths to wealth and promotion are open, 
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while talent is invited through so many broad avenues to 
emolument and distinction, it is unreasonable, it is prepos- 
terous, to expect that superior.persons—and only such can 
be good teachers—can, in sufficient numbers for the wants 
of the present time, be won to the arduous and responsible 
office of teaching without stronger inducements than have 
yet been offered. As to the pecuniary ability of the Com- 
monwealth to pay the teachers of her children, it is sufficient 
to state that at present only about one mill anda half ona 
dollar of valuation is appropriated to this object, and in the 
most wealthy cities the ratio even falls below this small frac- 
tion. | 


© 
THOROUGHNESS IN TEACHING. 


„A few subjects, thoroughly taught, form the basis of a good education.” 


Tus maxim is one that every teacher should constantly 
bear in mind. Great results in teaching are not secured in 
a few days, or weeks, or months even. They are to be 
attained only by long continued, patient, systematic labor. 
Hence, teachers who would fulfill the high responsibilities 
of their calling, must be content “to labor and to wait.” 

But it is systematic, as well as patient, long-continued 
labor that is required to accomplish the best results in teach- 
ing. No matter how patiently a teacher labors, or how 
long the labor is continued, if the teaching is not based 
upon a previously arranged plan founded upon philosophical 
principles, and is not pursued upon the same plan, the 
desired result will not be accomplished. It is therefore 
evident that preparation for the work is as essential to 
success in teaching as in any other profession or occupation. 

Not only should a teacher, by study, qualify himself in 
all the branches of learning in which he proposes to give 
instruction, but he should improve every opportunity of 
acquiring knowledge of the every-day affairs and business 
transactions of life. It is a lack of knowledge of this kind 
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on the part of teachers, that causes so much of the valuable 
time of the pupils to be wasted in studies that neither 
disipline the mind to correct habits of study and investiga- 
tion, nor have a practical bearing upon the concerns of 
business life. . 

The -time was when a teacher who possessed a fair 
knowledge of the branches of study pursued in common 
schools, considered himself, and was considered by others, 
well qualified for the responsible position of teacher. But 
this is no longer the case. The teacher who wishes to keep 
pace with the progress of the times in the Educational 
world, must make himself familiar with the philosophy of 
mind, that he may fully understand the natural order of 
intellectual development. He must also acquaint himself 
with systems of education, and the best and most approved 
methods of imparting instruction. i 

If there is any one fault more common than another, or 
more frequently to be found in schools than all others—any 
one evil that more than all others needs to be banished from 
schools—it is, that of permitting a pupil to leave any 
subject of study, before he has thoroaghly ‘mastered it, so 
thoroughly that the principles become his own for future 
use. ‘Teachers of little experience are apt to consider the 
amount of matter passed over by their classes in a given 
time, as the measure of their success in imparting instruc- 
tion. But in this they are mistaken. Their true standard 
is to be determined, not by the number of pages their pupils 
have passed during a term, but by their thorougness in the 
subjects which they have studied. Make a pupil thorough 


in whatever he attempts, and he acquires mental strength 


and vigor that will enable him to master, without the aid of 
a teacher, those other portions of his studies that he would 
fail to comprehend even with the aid of a teacher, if he had 
not previously been made thorough in the elementary 
principles of the subject. “ Not how much but how well, ‘ig 
should be the governing rule of instruction. 

It is quite as important that pupils be taught how to 
study, as that they be instructed in particular subjects or 
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branches of study. They should be so instructed in 
methods of study as to be able to continue a course of 
reading and investigation with profit, after they leave 
school. This can be done only by giving them correct 
habits of thought and logical methods of annalysis. Give 
them these, and they will acquire habits of self-reliance 
more valuable to them in after life, than all the knowledge 
they will acquire of books while at school. 

In his efforts to be thorough, the teacher must not lose 
sight of the well established fact that the greatest amount 
of talking to a class is not always the greatest amount of 
instruction; but that, on the contrary, it often results in a 
want of thoroughness in the subject under consideration, 
and a want òf mental power in the pupil to grasp and 
master new subjects and principles. Many teachers talk 
too much. They mistake the desire they feel to tell the 
class what they know about the lesson or subject, for the 
true. spirit of teaching. “Pouring in” facts by the page, 
till the mind is full to confusion,—for the mind, like the 
stomach, will receive only a given amount of mental food 
at a time, which must be digested before more can profitably 
be taken,—is‘in no sense thorough teaching. Pupils do 
not need to be instructed in what they already know; but 
they do need to be assisted to discover how to overcome 
the obstacles they encounter in studying their lessons. 
Therefore in imparting instruction, teachers should “ Talk 
to the point,“ remembering that “Plain statements oft 
repeated” will do more towards securing thorough schol- 
arship, than can ever be secured by confusing the mind 
of the learner with a great amount of talking and a diffuse- 
ness of ideas. 

Every lesson should be studied by the teacher as well as 
by the class, that he may mark out the general course he 
intends to pursue in conducting the recitation, and in giving 
the instructions that may be required by the pupils. He 
should make notes of leading points in the lesson, and of 
the illustrations and references he intends to make use of. 
This course will enable him to dispense with the use of a 
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text-book at recitation, and to inspire his pupils with life 
and enthusiasm, which he can not do when confined to a 
text-book. That teacher who is obliged to keep a text-book 
open before him, with finger pointing to “the plaee,” is yet 
far from having attained that standard of thoroughness 
which is begining to be required in first class schools. Free- 
dom from text-book at recitation should be striven for by 
every teacher. | 

“But’’ say our readers, “how is thoroughness to be 
attained?” We answer; N 

1. By employing teachers who are well qualified in the 
subjects of study and the methods of presenting them to 
others; 

2. By thorough classification in school; 

By insisting upon regular and correct habits of study; 
By reviewing lessons in advance of recitations; 

By independence of books at recitation; 

By assisting pupils only when they need assistance; 

7. By showing the practical application that may be 
made of the knowledge acquired at school ; 

8. By being earnest and yet patient; 

9. By using familiar illustrations, explanations, and 
applications, to reach the comprehension of the different 
minds in the class; | 

10. By fixing every point before learning it; 

11. By never letting pupils get discouraged ; 

12. By frequent reviews, requiring them in the form of 
abstracts or synopses written by the pupils whenever the 
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subjects will admit of it.— V. York Teacher. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Normat School. We learn that Homer B. Sprague, Esq., 
of New Haven, has been appointed Principal of the State 
Normal School. Mr. Sprague is a graduate of Yale, and a 
gentleman of superior scholarship. He was formerly princi- 
pal of the High School in Worcester, Mass.—a position 
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which he filled with marked success. After leaving Wor- 
cester he entered the legal profession and commenced prac- 
tice in New Haven, but he was too patriotic to remain at 
home during the war, and enlisted in the 18th Reg. Conn: 
Vols., and was in due time promoted to a colonency. Col. 
Sprague is a man of culture, and has talent of rare order. 
We hope he will find this new position every way pleasant. 
It will certainly be a field for great usefulness. We are glad 
to see those who have served our country during its days of 
peril, assigned to positions of honor and importance. 

Prof. Carleton, who has been in temporary charge of the 
school, has, we believe, discharged incumbent duties to the 
entire satisfaction of all, and has succeeded to an unusual 
extent in gaining the confidence and esteem of his associates 
and pupils. In his new field of labor he will have the best 
wishes of many friends gained during his temporary sojourn 
in this state. 


The exercises connected with the 17th Anniversary of our 
State Normal School will take place during the week com- 
mencing July 15. The sermon before the graduating class 
will be preached Sunday evening, July 15, by the Rev. Mr. 
Walker of New Britain. The oration nd poem before the 
united Literary Societies will be on Wednesday evening, 
July 18,—the oration by Rev. J. E. Rankin of Charlestown, 
Mass., and the poem by Wm. H. Burleigh, Esq., of New 
York. The exercises of the graduating class will be on the 
afternoon of Thursday, July 19. 


Tue Sicut.—Persons living in cities begin to wear glasses 
earlier than country people, from the want of opportunity of 
looking at things at a distance. Those who wish to put off 
the evil day of spectacles, should accustom themselves to 
long views. The eye is always relieved, and we see better, 
if, after reading awhile, we direct the sight to some far-dis- 
tant object even for a minute. Great travelers and hunters 
are seldom near-sighted. Humboldt at eighty-seven could 
read unaided. Sailors discern objects at a great distance 
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with considerable distinctness, when a common eye sees 
nothing at all. 


Screntiric Misston.—The Emperor of France has ordered 
a scientific mission to explore the Cambodia from the source 
of the MeiKon to Thibet, where all traces of the river disap- 
pear. The country which it traverses has hitherto been un- 
explored, and is unknown to modern geographers, although 
certain ruins scattered over it attest the fact that a high de- 
gree of civilization once existed in this deserted region. 


Tue Rising GENERATION.—In the United States there are 
about 60,000 common schools, which are supported in part 
by the State treasuries, and partially by funds and school 
taxes. In England and Wales there are 46,042 public and 
private schools attended by 2,144,378 scholars. In addition 
there are 1545 evening schools, which provide for 39,683 
children. The number of Sunday-schools is 23,514, with 
2,407,612 scholars. It is estimated that in England there is 
a scholar for every 8.36 persons; in Seotland about one 
seventh of the people are at school, while in the United States 

there is a scholar to every five persons. In Russia only one 
child to every two hundred persons receives instruction at 
school, so that while at nine o’clock on Monday morning 
there are 4,000,000 American boys and giris at school, there 
are in Ru ssia only 100,000 enjoying the benefits of educa- 
tion. 


GREATEST ApDITION TO PHILOLOGY IN HALF A CeNTURY.— 
The most important contribution to Philology, during the 
year 1864, was the publication of the illustrated edition of 
Websters Quarto Unabridged Dictionary. This -work, 
which had long been in preparation, and on the revision of 
which years of labor had been bestowed by several eminent 
scholars, was, in many respects, the greatest addition to the 
philology of the present age which has appeared within half 
a century— Appleton’s Cyclopedia for 1864. 
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A FEW OF MY TROUBLES. 

THERE are good reasons why I should present this subject. 
In the first place, if Ido not give an account of my own 
troubles, it is very doubtful whether any one else will, as I 
have reason to think that no person in the world is so deeply 
interested in them as I am, or has bestowed so much time 
to the consideration of them. And then, I believe, seriously, 
that my troubles are not mine only. Haven’t you, many a 
time, sat alone in your school-room after the day’s duties 
were done, and looked drearily around at the rows of vacant 
seats—at the figures on the blackboards—at the cobwebs in 
the further corner of the ceiling—at the clean faced clock 
that ticked unusually loud, now that the place was still, and 
the echoes of poorly enunciated English, that make the air 
ache six hours out of a day, were quiet at last? 

Haven't you sat thus, with your tired head in your hands, 
and both elbows resting on the desk, while the silence 
brought to you thoughts of the day’s work? Are you ever 
satisfied with it? Can you look at it, and say, This is 
quite perfect and satisfies me?” On the contrary, are you 
not filled with depressing doubts and misgivings, and often- 
times with a wretched sense of your own shortcomings, ang 
the inadequacy of the work you are doing? 

There is no use talking of this. Try to tell your confiden- 
tial friend about it. Nonsense,” he cries, “You are a 
tip-top 5 ve e got a fit of the blues—all you want 
is fresh air.’ 

There is truth in this; still a whole skyfull of afresh air 
fails to wholly divest my mind of a subtle sense of unsatisfac- 
tion in the work I am doing. Itis not because the work is 
not a good one. In my soul, I believe there is no higher or 
nobler work than that which is set before teachers. Itis not 
because I find unusual difficulties in the way—nothing of 
the sort. My scholars are not insubordinate or defiant; for 
the most part, they are dutiful, attentive, and diligent. And 
yet, I am greatly dissatisfied with the work I do for them. 
So you see that my troubles are rather indefinite; that they 
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jective rather than objective. Vet, notwithstanding they i 
are vague and intangible, and exist only in my own mind, 
they are real, and cast very real shadows. 

To begin, then: it gives me a sense of annoyance that 
our work is so very prosaic and commonplace. The work 
of education, when viewed as a grand, triumphal crusade 
against the powers of darkness, is indeed inspiring. But 
above all,” cries the clarion voice of one of the world’s 
great teachers, “above all, where thou findest ignorance, - 
brute-mindedness, stupidity, attack it, I say. Smite wisely, 
unweariedly, and rest not while thou livest and it lives; but 
smite! smite in the name of God!” I suppose ignorance, 
stupidity, brute-mindedness rose before Carlyle in serried 
and embattled ranks, where any gallantly accoutered knight 
might find worthy foe; and if I could encounter them in 
that guise, what a gallant charge I would make. But the 
warlike spirit dwindles perceptibly, when I meet the worthy: 
trio closely leagued and strongly fortified in a little stolid- 
faced child who stands at my knee. However, I whet up 
my battle-axe—a very mild one—and begin the attack. 
George, what letter is that? 

. “A, Say A, George. R 

“Look at it again, so as to know it next time. Now, 
remember that is A. 

% Now, George, what is it? You don’t know! Didn't I 
just tell you it was A? Try to remember it now, George.” 

“ Ugh? 25 4 

But then it is a glorious work! You have heard the pop- 
ular and eloquent Mr. B., who is a man of veracity, say so. 
Surely, it is a glorious work to train immortal minds; to 
build a temple that shall stand when palaces have crumbled, 
and the adamantine hills have melted away; to kindle a 
light that shall shine on when the world is lost in ruin, and 
the stars and suns have ceased to be. It is very exhilarating 
to hear all this; but after all, you and I don’t often see the 
Eternal temples. We daub away with untempered mortar 
at the wretched little bricks that form our every-day building 
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material; what we pile up one day falls down the next, very 
likely, and we see no great architectural results. 

Edward Everett has told us that,“ From the humblest 
village school there may go forth a teacher who, like Newton, 
shall bind his temples with Orion’s belt; with Herschel, light 
up his cell with the beams of before undiscovered planets + 
with Franklin, grasp the lightning.” And this encouraging 
statement is not without a certain air of probability, since 
it is altogether more likely that such a teacher would go from 
the school than be would continue in it; but, for all that, 
when we have been carried off into mid air by sablime 
words like these, and then have come down to the earth 
again, we find we are still the same ordinary mortals that 
we were before we went up, and that we are not likely to bind 
any thing upon our temples, except a wet towel for the head- 
ache; that we still burn kerosene in our cells, and find that 
high enough, without going as high as starlight; and, igno- 
ble creatures, we have not the slightest desire to be burnt 
with lightning. 

Truly, there seems to be a laughable incongruity between 
the lofty and inspiring words that men utter of this work, 
and the work as we find it day by day—dull, es as 
absurd, and wearisome. 

Is it because they have a higher stand-point than we, and 
çan see further, while we grope with our eyes intent upon 
what is nearest and inost obvious? 

If work that is truly grand would only look so to those 
who are ddfng it, wouldn't it be a comfort? 

It is another fruitful source of self-torment, that I never 
can make my real school come up to my ideal of what a 
school ought to be. Many a time, during the weary night 
hours, have I resolved a thousand possibilities in the way of 
teaching. Nothing is more delightful than to teach an ideal 
school. You have a fine theory of government founded on 
abstract prineiples of right and justice; you lay out com- 
plete, or at least symmetrical courses of study; you have 
adequate text-books to carry out your plans. Your ideal 
teacher is of clear understanding and broad culture, of uner- 
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ring tact and great self-control; he wields unbounded influ- 
ence over theʻideal scholars, who are eager, aspiring, striding 
up the hill of science in true excelsior style. The parents 
and school officers are appreciative, and blandly, even 
thankfully pay the bills, and co-operate in all of your plans. 
Every thing -in your theoretic school works beautifully. 
There is not a hitch in the machinery; bands, and wheels, 
and grooves, and pivots—every thing is smooth and perfect, 
and works with certainty to the R of the de- 
sired end. ° 

But test the wonderful machine in real-life. I 19085 and 
so do you, what would become of it. We might as well 
try to run a steam engine over the corduroy roads of Virgin- 
ia. Every log is an uncompromising fact. The fine piece 
of mechanism would be shattered before it had gone half 
its length, and the heart-broken inventor would be glad of 
any clumsy-wheeled old wagon and patient donkeys that 
would bounce, and shake, and tumble him over the rest of. 
the road. 

So, theorize as I will, in real teaching the customs and 
opinions of the community, the clumsy text-books, the 
peculiarities of each scholar, my own faults, are so many 
absolute facts ; they can not be ignored. Perhaps one out 
of twenty will work with my plan, the other nineteen go 
dead against it. So there is nothing left for me, poor mortal, 
but to pocket my ideal—the pieces of it—with a sigh, and 
a heart-sinking, and a general fading of the corileur de rose 
out of my special horizon, and go to work with what remains; 
—the stubborn, unmitigated facts. It is impossible to make 
the facts fit the ideal, so the school is made to suit the fasts ; 
and thus it happens that my real school is a great coming 
down from the one in the castle. 

In the matter of school discipline, I believe its. tendency 
in a Christian land should be to educate the conscience; to 
teach youth to have the fear of God rather than the fear of 
man before their eyes; not only to enforce certain school 
regulations to-day, but to instil principles of action that 
shall stand good under all circumstances of life. Yet not 
one teacher in a hundred has the moral power. ta. govern. in. 
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this way. Many govern by a sort of personal fear with 
which they inspire their pupils. Said the father of a lawless 
boy to such a one: “If my son feared the Almighty God 
one-half as much as he does you, I should have no anxiety for 
him in this world, or in the world that is to come.” The 
teacher considered it a bigh compliment. It was a compli- 
ment to his success; but there is success that is failure, 
wretched failure. 

I know a noted disciplinarian. He is at heart an arrant 
coward, as all bullies are, but his scholars seem to fear 
nothing so much as his displeasure. They prevaricate, and 
cheat, and lie to any extent whatever, in order to keep a 
fair face with him. He has quite a reputation as a suc- 
cessful teacher. His method of discipline is held up as 
quite marvelous; but I believe he is doing more harm than 
.good. I had rather, a thousand times, a child of mine 
should be honest and upright, and get what knowledge he 
.can by his wits, than breathe the tainted moral atmosphere 
.of such a school. l 

Yet many teachers govern in this way—perhaps all do, to 
:a certain extent. l 

Look out! you'll get caught!” is heard oftener in my 
school than“ It isn’t fair! it isn’t right! it’s cheating!“ 

It does not answer to put scholars upon their honor, then 
_ blindfold your own eyes, and trust them. I tried it once 

when I knew a great deal more than I do now—and made 
a signal failure. One has to work with both levers, the 
fear of God and the fear of man. We often strain and 
tug at the weakest and poorest of these because it is visi- 
ble,—forgetful of the invisible, which is infinitely stronger 
and more far-reaching. In nine cases out of ten, I pursue 
‘any method that quickly and efficaciously meets the case 
in hand; and my fine ideas do little except make me un- 
comfortable that I can not live up to them.. 

My pupils only get a smattering of their various studies. 
Very few of them ever thoroughly investigate any subject. 
It is a mournful fact that the rising generation are not 
troubled with hungerings and thirstings after knowledge. 
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I sometimes think my scholars use more of their native 
wits in devising means not to learn, than they do in 
learning. To be sure, it is creditable to read, and write, 
and spell your own language correctly; and desirable, in 
a business point of view, to understand interest; besides, 
there exists a general prejudice in favor of well-educated 
people. But beyond this, they do not see that learning 
adds any thing of beauty, or grace, or power to life. 
“Whats the use?” cries a wide-awake fellow. There's 
old Professor Graybeard, he meditates in Sanscrit, and 
wouldn’t dream in any thing less than Greek hexameter— 
and I wouldn't be him for a fortune!” 

The worst of it is, I have some misgivings of the sort 
myself. It is said that “Knowledge is power.“ I have 
written it in copy-books, and parsed it, and printed it on 
school banners; but my belief in it quakes sometimes. At 
least I know that I succeed in teaching my pupils but 
little of that available knowledge which is truly power. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


Henry BARNARD. LL. D. This distinguished Educator has 
been elected President of St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md. . Dr, 
Barnard’s energy and zeal combined with his knowledge of Educa- 
tional matters and wants will tend to make his influence in this new 
‘and important position felt for good. 

Dr. Barnard has devoted his life’s energies and talents to the cause 
of Education, and though his efforts can neither be properly appre- 
ciated, nor rewarded in his day, we doubt not that the future genera- . 
tions will rank him high among those who have given their talents 
and labors to the elevation of mankind. 

As Editor of the American Journal of Education, Dr. Barnard 
has done a work for which all teachers and friends of Education 
have reason to be grateful. And yet how few at the present time - 


do anything towards the support of this valuable publication. Were 


it not that teachers are so meagerly compensated as to be really 
unable to expend much for educational works, we should feel that 
they were really culpable for neglecting to provide themselves with 
that store-house of pedagogical literature. Barnard's Journal of 
Education. 
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New Town. Teachers should not forget that our recent Legis- 
ature added a new town to the previous list—the whole number 
now being 163. The new town is MIDDLEFIELD, formerly a part of 
Middletown, and with our own knowledge of the people of this section, 
we do not hesitate to express the belief that in general enterprise, 
interest in education, temperance, and every good cause, it will assume 
avery high rank among the towns of the State. For many years 
the school-houses and schools of this section have been among the 
very best. We welcome Middlefield as a new town and wish that 
prosperity may ever abide within its limits. 


New Scmoor. We learn that our friend, A. Norton Lewis, Esq., 
who has faithfully and acceptably discharged the duties of Superin- 


_- tendent of schools in Waterbury, is about to open a boarding school 


in Woodbury. It is a cause for regret that so many of our best 
teachers and educators are compelled, from want of adequate compen- 
sation, to abandon work in our public schools. While we regret to 
lose Mr. Lewis from the position he has so long and so well filled, we 
wish him abundant success in his new field of labor. 


Pror. Camp. We hope our readers will not overlook the interest- 
ing letter from the Editor in the present number. We are confident 
they will feel gratified to learn that he is enjoying his roni and that 
his health has greatly improved since he left home. 

We had hoped to receive from one long familiar with Prof. Camp 
and his many and important services in the cause of education, a 
somewhat detailed account of his labors in behalf of schools, but the 
article has not yet come to hand. To those who have known him as 
an instructor, no words of commendation are necessary. He was 
ever ready, not only to impart instruction, but also to give aid and 
encouragement to all under his charge. Having engaged in teaching 
in the Normal School at its organization, he gave to it his earnest 
efforts and heartfelt sympathy, and was ever watchful of its interests, 
and ready to labor in season and out of season for its prosperity. No 
one not familiar with all the circumstances can fully realize the im- 
_ mense amount of toil and effort on the part of Prof. Camp to secure 
to the school the advantages it has enjoyed. We hope soon to see a 
‘full and detailed account of his efforts in behalf of common schools in 
this state—Ep. Pro TEM. 


GS The next number of the Journal will be issued in 8 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


The Thirty-seventh Annual Meeting of the AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF INSTRUCTION will be held at Burlington, Vt., at the City Hall, 
on the 7th, 8th, and 9th days of August, 1866. 

The Board of Directors will nreet at the American House o on the 
7th, at 11 o’clock, A. M. 


The public exercises will be as follows: 


Turspay, Aucust 7. 

2} o'clock, P. M., the meeting will be organized, and the customary 
addresses will be made; after which there will be a discussion upon 
the following subject. Our Schools—their influence on 1. Agricul- 
ture; 2. Commerce; 3. Manufactures ; 4. Civil Policy ; 5. Morals.” © 

At 8 o'clock, P. M., a Lecture, by Moses T. Brown, of Cincinnati, 
on “ Reading as a Fine Art.“ 

WEDNESDAY, Audusr 8. 

At 9 o'clock, A. M., a Discussion. Subject: “ Reading as a Fine 
Art” At 10 o'clock, A. M., a Discussion. Subject: “Graded Schools.” 
At 11 o’clock, a Lecture by Milo C. Stebbins, of Springfield, Mass. 
21 P. M., a Discussion. Subject: Education and Reconstruction.” 
At 8, P. Mu. a Lecture, by Prof. W. S. Tyler, of Amherst College. 


TRHURSDAT, AucustT 9. 

At 9 o clock, A. M., a Discussion. “ Our Schools, e. ”—gubject of 
Tuesday, P. M. resumed. 

At 10 o'clock, A. M., a Discussion. Subject: « Half. time System.” 

At 11 o’clock, A. M., a Lecture, by Prof. S. S. Greene, of Brown 
University. 

At 24 P. M., a Discussion. Subject: “Place of the Sciences and 
the Classics in a Liberal Education.” | 

At 4 oclock, P. M., a Discussion. Subject: “ Object Teaching.” 

Governors Bullock and Dillingham will be present on any 
evening. 

A liberal reduction in their rates will be made by the hotels at 
Burlington. The charges will not exceed $2 per day. . 
The citizens of Burlington generously proffer gratuitous entertain- 
ment to lady teachers in attendance. 

Tickets from Boston to Burlington, and Return, via Lowell and 
Vermont Central Railroad, at $8.00 (one-half the usual rate). Ex- 
cursion Tickets to Montreal and Indianapolis, at a low rate. The 
precise terms will soon be announced. Tickets may be had only of 
Lansing Millis, 5 State Street, Boston. 
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Free return tickets over the Connecticut River, and Rutland and 
Burlington Railroads to members who come over those lines. 

The NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 
will meet at Indianapolis, Ind, August 13th and 14th; and the 
NaTIONAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION in the same place, on the 15th, 
16th, and 17th of August. The place and time of the session of the 
Institute have been so arranged as to facilitate attendance upon the 
meetings at Indianapolis. | 


BIRDSEY GRANT NORTHROP, President. 


C. A. MORRILL, Secretary. 
Boston, June, 1866. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


TRE Littie Tareas or NATURE, considered especially in relation to the 
Divine benevolence; by Leo Hartley Grindon, Lecturer on Botany at 
the Royal School of Medicine, Manchester, Eng. Second Edition re- 
vised. Boston: Nichols and Noyes. 12mo. pp. 88. 


Also, Tar PHENOMENA OF PLANT Lire, by the same author. Boston: 

Nichols and Noyes. 12mo. pp. 93. 

Messrs. Nichols and Noyes merit our thanks for collecting and publishing 
these two interesting series of papers, which originally appeared in an Eng- 
lish periodical. The author, with microscope in hand, and with a fine ap- 
preciation of the divine goodness, which so planned the minutest and most 
secret operations of Nature that they should “ minister delight to man,” re- 
veals just enough of her wonders and beauties to allure the reader to a fur- 
ther search. | l 

We heartily commend these books to young students, feeling sure that 
they will rise from their perusal the possessors of a new and noble source of 
enjoyment. Elegantly bound in green and gold, they are well suited for 


gift books. | - 
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THE NATIONAL SERIES 


OF 


STANDARD SCHOOL-BOOKS 


Includes, among upwards of Three Hundred Volumes 
of Standard Educational Works, 


THE FOLLOWING: 


National Pictorial Primer. Parkerand Watson. 
National Series of School Readers. 5 Nos. 
Sherwood's Writing Speller Series. 4 Nos. 


Smith’s School Spellers and Definers. 4 Nos. 


Wright’s Analytical Orthography. 
Northend’s Dictation Exercises. 

Fowle’s False Orthography. e 

Fowle's Bible Reader. 

Davies’ New Series of Arithmetics. 5 Nos. 
Davies’ New Seriez of Algebras. 3 Nos. 


Davies’ Higher Mathematics--a complete course. 
Montieth & McNally’s Sch. Geographies. 5 Nos. 
Clark’s Diagram System of English Grammar. 


2 Nos. 
Beers’ System of Pemanship. 12 Nos. 
Self-Instructing Writing Books. 3 Nos. 
Willard's American & Universal Histories. 
Berard’s History of England. 
Montieth’s History of United States. 
Hänna's Bible History. 
Boyd’s Annotated British Poets. 5 Vols. 
Northend’s School Speakers. 3 Nos. 
Raymond’s Patriotic Speaker. 
Smith & Martin’s Book-keeping. 
Watts on the Mind. 


Boyd’s Compositin and Logic. 
Kame’s Elements of Criticism. 
Day’s Art of Rhetoric. 
Cleveland’s Compendiums 3 Vols. 

Beer’s Geographical Drawing-Book. 

Norton & Porter’s First Book of Science. 
Peck’s Ganot’s Natural Philosophy 

Porter’s School Chemistries. 2 Nos. 

Wood’s Botanical Text-Books. 2 Nos. 
Emmon’s Manuel of Geology. 

Chambers’ Elements of Zoology. 

Jarvis’ Text-Books iu Physiology. : 
Hamilton’s Vegetable and Animal Physiology. 
Mansfleid's Political Manual. 

Ledru's French Series. 3 Vols. 

Pujol and Van Norman's French Class-Book. 
Brook 's Annotated Greek & Latin Texts. 
Dwight’s Heathen Mythology. 

Brooks’ Tracy’s & Carter’s ch. Records. 
Marcy’s Eureka Alphabet Tablet. 

Scofield’s National Schoo] Tablets. 

Brooks’ School Manual of Devotion. 

The School-Boys Infantry Tactics. 

Root’s Silver Lute. 


THE 


SCHOOL TEACHER’S LIBRARY, 
IN TWENTY-FOUR VOLUMES, | 


INCLUDING PAGE’S “THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING ;” HOLBROOK’S 
NORMAL METHODS OF TEACHING ;” NORTHEND’S “ TEACHER'S 
ASSISTANT,” AND OTHER KINDRED WORKS. 


Teachers and others interested in the selection of Text-Books, are invited to 
send to the publishers for their Illustrative Descriptive Catalogue, where may be 
found detailed descriptions of all their issues. l 


The publishers will issue about July Ist the first number of the “ Illustrated 
Educational Bulletin.” Sent free to any address. Subscriptions invited. 


A, S. BARNES & 00., Educational Publishers. 


July—1866. 


111 and 113 William Street. 


MUNGER’S EUREKA LIQUID SLATING, 
For Application to Walls, and Renovating old Blackboards, 


This slating is too well known to need extended comment. It has stood the teat of ten years’ 
constant use, and, during the last year, in New England alone, has been applied to over seventy- 
five thousand square feet of surface, and in not a single instance has it failed to give entire satis- 
faction. We have several men constantly employed in applying the Slating to old and new 
Black boards, and every foot of surface is watranted. s 

We also have on hand and make to order, Woopsn BLACKBOARDS, coated with this SLATING, 
and secured in a frame like a School Slate; thus being left free to expand and contract They 
are in all respecta equal to slabs of slate, and superior to them in the color and fineness of the 
surface. We have on hand various styles, suitable for Nursery, School, and all otlier uses to 
which a Blackboard may be applied. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


I have several Blackboards in my school, coated with the Eureka Liquid Slating, some of 
which have been in use more than five years. They are better to day than when the Slating 
was first appiied. It deserves the best things that can be said of it, without qualification or 
abatement. (Signed) J. P. PAYSON, Principal Williams School, Chelsea, Mass. 

I have used one of your Slated Blackboards nearly ten years. The surface, though excellent 
at first, seemed to improve all that time. I have used two other boards for several years, and it 
is my opinion that, when properly made, they will last a lifetime. 

(Signed) E. ROBBINS, New Haven, Ct. 
Sour Boston, May 3, 1865 

We have used the Eureka Liquid Slating upon all our Blackboards since September, 1864, 
and I do not hesitate to say that they are superior to the best slabs of siate. 

(Signed) C: GOODWIN CLARKE, Master Bigelow Grammar School, Boston. 

I am of the opinion that the Eureka Liquid slating will always give satisfaction when proper- 
ly applied. (Signed) JOHN D. PHILBRICK, Superintendent Public Schools, Boston. 

My Blackboards are excellent. You can put me down in favor of the universal use of the 
Eureka Liquid Slating. (Signed) D. W. JONES, Principal Comins School, Roxbury. 

It is my opinion that Blackboards made from the Kureka Liquid Slating are superior to every 
other material, solid slate not excepted. It is a wonder that so smoth a surface should never 
become glazed, so as to refuse to receive the chalk. Their greatest excellence, however, is the 
distinctness with which the lines may be seen from any part of the room. 

(Signed) F. B. SNOW, Principal Bridgham School, Providence, R I. > 

I know of no inducement that would influence me to remove the Slating from our Blackboards, 
and return to the former painted surface. It possesses all the essential properties of th- best 
Blackboard surface so much desired, but never before obtained, viz. : noiselessness, durability, 
smoothness of surface, the absorption of the rays of light so that marks can be easily seen at 
any angle of vision, and especially the facility with which the chalk marks may be erased. 

(Signed) E. B. JENNINGS, Principal Bartlett High School, New London, Ct. 

Our Blackboards, to which you applied Munger’s Eureka Liquid Slating in February last, are 
really excellent. We have never seen better boards than these. The surface is five, soft, and 
smooth ; the color is a dead black, with no reflection, so that a mark can be seen at any angle. 
Your assurance that, after a few weeks’ use they would erase with perfect ease, ig fully verified. 

(Signed) MOWRY & GOFF, English and Classical High School, Providence, R. I. 


We have on file Testimonials from the following persons who have used our Slating, and to 
whom we are at liberty to refer: l 

RRHOD E Istanp—J. T. Edwards, Principal East Greenwich Seminary; Thomas W. Bicknell, 
Principal Arnold Grammar School, Providence; Prof S. S. Green, Brown’s University ; Timo- 
thy Sullivan, Principal Lyme St. Catholic School, Providence ; Samuel Austin, Principal Union 
Hall School, Providence; Isaac F. Cady, Warren High School; P. E. Tillinghast, Pawtucket ; 
N. W VeMunn, Principal Benefit St. Grammar School, Providence. 

- MASSACHUSETTS—A.G. Boyden, Principal State Normal School, Bridgewater; O. 8. Knapp, 

Superintendent Public Schools, Somerville; D. B. Hubbard. Master Mather School, Dorchester ; 
M. G. Daniel, Master Bverett School, Dorchester; H. H. Babcock, Master High School, Somer- 
ville; G. T. Littlefield, Master Franklin School, Somerville; L. P. Frost, Principal F. anklin 
School, Waltham; A. P. Gage, Principal Bunker Hill School, Charlestown; G. A. Southworth, 
Ma‘den Centre; S. C. Stone, Newton Centre; Henry L Chase, South Malden; Caleb Emery, 
Principal Charlestown High School; A. G. Magoun, Principal Havard Grammar School, Cam- 
bridge; Caleb Kichardson, Principal North Chelsea Grammar School; A. J. Nutter, Principal 
Mount Vernon School, West Roxbury ; Eldridge Smith, Principal High School, Dorchester; 
W. J. Rolfe, Principal High School, Cambridge. 

ConNecTICUT.—Wm. Soule, Com. Jewett City; J. S. Lathrop, Principal Union Street School, 
New London; J. D Wheeler, 2d, Principal District No. 1, Willimantic; Calin B. McLane, Prin- 
‘cipal High School, Bridgeport; J. M. Whiton, Principal Hopkins Grammar School, New Haven ; 
Prof. W. A. Norton, Lale College, New Haven. 

Mains.— Warren Webster, Commercial College, Auburn; H. F. Cummings, Portland. 


AMERICAN TABLET CoO. 
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THE NEW LATIN COURSE: 


HANSON’S LATIN PROSE, 


Preparatory Latin Prose Book, Containing all the Latin Prose necessary for en- 
tering College, with References to Harkness’ and Andrews and Stoddard’s Latin Grammars; 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory ; a Vocabulary, and a Geographical and Historical. Index. By 
J. H. H@son, A. M. Fifteenth edition, enlarged and improved, 12mo. Price, $3.00 


The fact that this work has already 3 through fifteen editions is sufficient evidence ei its 
great value and need. Testimonials from eminent Professors and Teachers, in all parts of the 
country, certifying to its great merit, and to its perfect adaptation to the wants of students have 
been received in great numbers. 

PRESIDENT CHAMPLIN, of Waterville College, pronounces it “ A work of great merit. 
The book cannot fail of being favorably received by classical teachers.” 

Dr. ANDERSON, President of the University of Rochester, N. Y., says:—‘* I have known Mr. 
Hanson, the editor, for many 1 as a ripe and conscientious scholar, and was prepared to 
find his work well done. But it certainly exceeded my expectations. The selections are good ; 
_ the notes terse, scholarly, and admirably put. The whole work shows the presence of the sound 
scholar and the skillful teacher It seems to me a book most admirably adapted to the purposes 

of students preparing for co RN 

PRESIDENT LINDSLEY, of the University, Lebanon, Tenn., says: You will accept my thanks 
for Hanson’s Latin Prose, and Hanson s Rolye's Latin Poetry, with which, as regards plan, 
and execution, I am decidedly pleased. Very attractive volumes in appearance, they supply a 
want quite extensively felt, in diminishing the expenses of students, while, as drill-books, they 
are admirable, and the best known to me. 

A. B Evans, Principal of the Wilson Collegiate Institute, N. Y., says: “ I introduced your 
Preparatory Latin Prose Book, and used it in my classes with increasing satisfaction. It is, 
„ the best drill- book for students in Latin Prose with which the public has been 

vored. 

B. P. McKoon, Prof. of Languages in Whitestown Seminary, N. Y., says :—“ I consider the 
Handbooks by far the best adapted to my use, of any editions of the classics extant.” 

A. H. Buck, Principal of Roxbury Latin School, says: —“ We are using the Latin Prose Book 
with great satisfaction and excellent results.” 

S. M. Capron, Principal of the High School, Hartford. Ct., says:“ It is altogether the most 
practical and sensible edition of Cicero which has yet appeared, for the class and. the school- 
rom. . . The selections from Cæsar and Sallust are good, notes excellent.” 

S. H. TAYLOR, Princidal of Phillips Academy, says: —“ No book of the kind has appeared 
which ia better adapted to lay the right foundation for a thorough knowledge of the Latin lan- 
guage. 


HANSON & ROLFE’S LATIN POETRY. 


A Handbook of Latin Poetry, Containing selections from Virgil, Ovid, and Horace 
with Notes, and References to Harkness’ and Andrews and Stoddard’s Latin Grammars. By J. 
H Hanson, Principal of the Classical Institute, Waterville, Me., and W. J. Rolfe, Master of the 
High Schoo , Cambridge, Mass. 12mo. Price, $2 5). 


Like the Latin Prose Book by Mr. Hanson, this work commended itself at once to the atten” 
tion of classical scholars, and has received the most flattering commendations from Teachers in 
all parts of the country. i 

A J. Paipps, Superintendent of Public Schools, Lowell, Mass., says:—The selections, both 
in quantity and quality, seem to have been made with great discrimination, the Notes are just 
such as the young student needs, and indeed all the editorial labor is what we might expect 
from the experienced and successful teachers whose names ar associated in the work.“ 

A. B. WArkIXS, Professor of Greek and Latin in Fairfield Seminary, N. Y., says: —“ J think 
this edition of the Latin Poets by far the best yet issued in this country for the use of students 
in our Preparatory Schools, and even in our Colleges.” 

Ina W. ALLEN, Principal in the Collegiate Institute, La Fayette, Ind., says :—‘' The book is 
above all praise in its selections and helps, as well as in its mechanical execution.” 

Davip N. Camp, Chairman of Board of Visitors, New Britain, Ct., says :—‘* Hanson’s Pre- 
paratory Latin Prose Book, and Hand Book of Latin Poetry, have just been adopted for use in 
our High School,” 

The New York Teacher says: —“ We have at last the school-book long needed, containing in 
convenient form, an amount of Latin Poetry equivalent to that usually required for admission 
to College. Tre selections are judicious, and the brief biographies and notes seem all that could 
be desired.” 


Circulars, containing fuller descriptions of these works, and more extended notices, will be 
t orwarded if desired. Copies of the books will be furnished for examination on receipt of one - 
half the price, with thirty cents per volume for postage. 


CROSBY & AINSWORTH, Publishers, 
117 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


THB FLIGEHEST PREMIUM, 
A BRONZE MEDAL, 
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NU! BIT LON a 


WAS AWARDED TO 


PAYSON, DUNTON & SCRIBNER’S 


NATIONAL PENMANSHIP, 


AT THE TENTH EXHIBITION OF THE MASS. CHARITABLE MECHANIC ASSOCIATION, 
September, 1865. 

The Judges, in their Report, say— This a rs to be the most practical system taught, com- 
bining all desirable 15 9 N and distinctness. It is the system taught in our schoolé, 
and it is commended by its simplicity and adaptability to commercial and business purposes, 
The Committee recommend, as a recognition of its merits, a Bronze Medal.” 


So well known is this system, and such is its popularity, that the initials 


W 


are as universally understood, at sight, as nre the letters U. S. A.; and being the system most 
widely introduced, and the most extensively used in the United States, the publishers feel that 
they can rightly claim for it the title of the 


Nor is its. Fame confined to this Country, 


The demand for it in the British Provinces is so great, that an edition of this renowned series 
was manufactured in England for the British-American market, an event unparalleled in the history 
of Copy Books! and showing conclusively that it is considered there better than any other Ameri- 
can or English system. 

* All persons interested in this inportant branch of education, are invited to examine this 
system. Girculars and specimens will be sent on application, 


PAYSON, DUNTON & SCRIBNER’S 


<u STEEL PENS. 


Manufactured by JOSEPH GILLOTT & Sons, from patterns made expresal ‘for us. Considered 
by those who hare used them as the best in the market. á 
For sale by all agents for P. D. & 8. 


CROSBY & AINSWORTH, 117 Washington St., Boston. 


*,* Specimens furnished on receipt of a three-cent stamp. 


* U 


Approved Text-Books må Works of Reference. 


SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES AND COLLEGES. 


PUBLISHED BY 
J. P. LIPPINCOTT & co. 
Nes. 715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia.. | 


When changes of text-books are deemed advisable, or new lists of books are to be selected, parties 
interested are respectfully requested to examine and compare our books with others proposed 
before making their selections. 

To facilitate the procurement of our books for such purposes, special prices,—neither whole- 
sale nor retail—are named in this circular, at which we will supply sample copies for examination 
by mail, prepaid, or first supplies for introduction, per express, freight payable by parties ordering 


LIPPINCOTT’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 


I. ALLEN’S ORAL GEOGRAPFHù. e. 80.25 
Pictorial Maps and Natural History Engravings. 
II. ALLEN’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPFH Eg 35 
Based on the Object Method of Instruction. 
III. SHAW & ALLEN’S COMPREHENSIVE GEOGRAPHY. ... 1.00 
Combining Geography with Natural History. 
IV. SMITH’ S NEW GEOGRAPHY. (EEEE) 7... Oe See A 1.10 
Synthetical, Analytical, and Comparative. 
V. CARL RITTER’S COMPARATIVE n ä . 90 
Translated by WILLIAM L. GAGE. 
VI. LIPPINCOTT’S PRONOUNCING GAZETTEE»RN .... 
Revised Edition with an Appendix. Containing nearly Ten Thou- 
sand new notices, and the most recent statistical information, 
according to the latest census returns, of the United States and 
foreign countries. By J. Tuomas, M. D., and T. Barpwin. 
Now Ready—Price $10. - 


WORKS ON THE SCIENCE AND ART OF TEACHING. 
BY JAMES PYLE WICKERSHAM. A. M. | 
Principa! of the Pennsylvania State Normal School at Millersville, 


WICKERSHAM’S SCHOOL ECONOꝑũũuůx¶dnsnsnW. . $0.90 
A Treatise on the Preparation, Organization, Employment, Govern- 
ment and Authorities of Schools. 12mo. 
WICKERSHAM’S METHOD OF IN STRUCTIOONNLW ... . 1.05 
WICKERSHAM’S METHODS OF CULTURE. (In Press.) 


MATHEMATICAL. 


LOOMIS’S NEW ANALYTICAL ARITHMETIC........ — W q. $0.25 
LOOM ISS NEW NORMAL ARITHMETIC 
HOLLOWAY’S MENTAL GEOMETR W...... 

CHAUVENET’S PLANE and SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. 1.05 


LINCOLN PHELPS’ SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


LINCOLN’S BOTANY for BEGINNERS............ cece eter . 80.35 
LINCOLN’S FAMILIAR LECTURES on aaa T —õrV . 1.05 
PHELPS’S PHILOSOPHY for BEGINN ER” . q 5 
PHELPS’S CHEMISTRY for BEGINNER WSWS 35 
PHELPS’S NATURAL PHILOSOCOPHů//..... . . 90 
PHELPS’S MANUAL OF e curosa .90 


April, 1866. 


WALTON’S 
WRITTEN ARITHMETIC, 


Just published, is a Complete Written Arithmetic, embracing in a single volume all 
the important principles and applications usually contained in two or more books. 
It is amply sufficient for all Common and High Schools, > ` 

The book is strictly progressive, developing the subject, not only by the logical ar- 
rangement of topics, but also by the natural sequence of examples. 

It is practical, giving prominence to the actual transactions of business life, and 
adopting the methods of business men. 

uch extraneous matter has been excluded. The explanations, the definitions, the 
rules, and the statement of principles, are all given with brevity and clearness. 

The Arithmetic is accotapanied by a KEY, which contains a System of Reviews, 
upon a plan wholly original, by which the number of examples may be increased to 
an unlimited extent, and by which a different example may he assiyned to each pupil 
ata single dictatwn, a feature which will commend it to every practical teacher. 


WALTON’S TABLE. 


FOR i 
PRACTICE IN THE FUNDAMENTAL OPERATIONS 


ARITHMETIC. 


WITH 


ACCOMPANYING KEY.. 


The TABLE consists of twenty-one columns of figures numbered from right to left, 
in twenty-five lines, against which are placed twenty-five letters of the alphabet. By 
its use all possible combinations of numbers may be repeated many times. The 
Table is designed for the pupil. 

The Key contains above two thousand questions upon the Table, with their an- 
swers, arranged in series of from ten to twenty-five examples in the fundamental 
operations. These are prepared for the teacher, to be used at Dictation Exercises. 


HILLARD’S READERS, 
NEW SERIES. 


HILLARD’s PRIMER, OR FI RST READER, (Illustrated.) 

HILLARD's SECOND READER, (Illustrated.) . 

HILLARD’s THIRD READER, (I]lustrated.) 

HiLLaRv’s FourTH READER, (Illustrated.) 

HILLARD’S INTERMEDIATE READER, (Illustrated.) | 

HIıLLARD’S FIFTH READER, and HILLARD's Sixt READER, with Prof. Bailey's 
Introduction. 

By the following official announcement it will be seen that the New Series of Hill- 
ard’s Readers has just been adopted by the Board of Control of Philadelphia for use 

in all the public schools of that city: 


OFKICE OF THE COMPTROLLERS OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
First District of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, January 11, 1865. 

At a meeting of the Comptrollers of Public Schools, First District of Pennsylyania, 
held at the Comptroller’s Chamber, January 10th, 1865, the following resolution was 
adopted: | 

Resolved, That Hillard's New Series of Readers be introduced to be used in the 
Public Schools of this District. 

From the Minutes. HENRY W. HALLIWELL, Secretary. 


HILLARD’S NEW SERIES OF READERS have thus been adopted for use, in 
whole or in part, in the four great cities of the Union— . 

NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON and CHICAGO. They are also in 
use in the cifies of Washington, Providence, Portland, Cambridge, Charlestown, Sa- 
em, Hartford, Bridgeport, Fall River, Norwich, &c., &c. 

(> School officers wishing to examine the Series will apply to the Publishers, 

BREWER & TILESTON 

March—1865. 131 Washington Street, Boston. 


GET THE BEST. 


EVERY TEACHER AND FAMILY SHOULD HAVE 


WEBSTER’S NEW DICTIONARY. 
WITH THREE THOUSAND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The best English Dictionary,(1) in its 
ETYMOLOGIES ; so says the North 
American Review for January, 1865; 
(2) VOCABULARY; has 114,000 words, 
10,000 moré than any other English 
Dictionary; (3) DEFINITIONS; always 
excelling in this, made now still more 
valuable; (5) PRONUNCIATION; Prof. 
— Russell, the eminent orthoepist, de- 
In Dictionaries, tis confest, clares the revised Webster. “the no- 
Who getteth Webster’s GETS THE BEST. blest contribution to science, litera- 
"ture, and education Xx œ yet pro- 
duced ;” (6) PICTORIAL ILLUsTRATIONS;.(7) TABLES, one of which, that of Fictitious 
Names, is worth the cost of the volume; (8) as the LATEST; (9) in MECHANICAL Ex- 
ECUTION; (10) the LARGEST single volume ever published. 
In One Volume ef 1,840 Royal 19 Pages, and in various Com- 
mon and Fine Bindings. 

“ GET THE LATEST.” „GET THE BEST.” “GET WEBSTER.” 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
Specimen pages of Nustrations and other new features will be sent on application te the publishers. 

“ Etymological part remarkably well done. * * We have had no English Dic- 
tionary nearly so good in this respect. North Am. Review, Jan., 1865. 

“In our opinion, it is the best Dictionary that either England or America can 
boast.” — National Quarterly Review, Oct., 1864. : 

„% No English scholar can dispense with this work.“ Bibliotheca Sacra, Jan, 1865. 

“ Truly a Magnum Opus, a monument of industry, research, and erudition, worthy 
the most cordial ec nen and the highest praise of all who write, speak or study 
the English language. — Evang. Quarterly Review, Jan., 1865. 

“ In its general accuracy, completeness, and practical utility, the work is one which 
oe who can read or write can henceforward afford to dispense with. Atlantic Monthly, 

ov., 1864. 

“ Viewed as a whole, we are confident that no other living language has a Diction- 
ary which so fully and faithfully sets forth its present condition as this last edition of 
Webster does that of our written and spoken English tongue.“ — Harper's Mag. Jan., 65. 

„Tux New WEssTER is glorious—it is perfect—it distances and defies competition 
—it leaves nothing to be desired. As a monument of literary labor, or as a business 
enterprise, magnificent in conception and almost faultless in execution, I think it 
equally admirable.“ J. H. Raymond, LL.D., Pres. Vassar College. 

WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES, Viz.: 
I. THE PRIMARY. III. HIGH SCHOOL. V. COUNTING HOUSE. 
II. -COMMON SCHOOL. IV. ACADEMIC. VI. UNIVERSITY. 

These popular School Dictionaries, having been thoroughly revised, being extensive- 
ly regarded as the standard authority in Orthography, Definition, and Pronunciation 
and as THE BEST Dictionaries in use, are respectfully commended to teachers and 
others. They are much more extensively sold and used than all others combined. 

OF Webster’s School Dictionaries are published by J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
Philadelphia; MASON BROTHERS, New York, and sold by them and all Booksellers. 

IF Twenty-five copies of WEBSTER'S NEW ILLUSTRATED DICTIONARY have 
just been placed in as many of the Boston public schools by the school boird of that city. 

he State of Maryland having recently established a Free School system, its 
State Board of Education has just adopted Webster’s series of Dictionaries as the 
standard, and for exclusive use in the Public Schools of that State. 

Nearly every State Superintendent of Public Instruction in the Union, or cor- 

pespond ing officer, where such an one exists, has recommended WEBSTER'S DIC- 

TIONARY in the strongest terms. Among them are those of Maine, New Hampshire, 

Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 

sylvania, Maryland, Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Michigan, lowa, Wis- 

9215 Minneola; North Carolina, Alabama, California, and also Canada—T WENTY- 
in all. 


STATE PURCHASES. 

The State of NEW YORK has placed 10,000 copies of Webster's Unabridged in as 
many of her Public Schools. The State of WISCONSIN, over 4,000—nearly every 
School. The State of NEW JERSEY, 1,500—nearly every School. The State of 
MICHIGAN made provision for all her Schools. The State of MASSACHUSETTS 
-has supplied her Schools—nearly all. 

More than ten times as many are sold of Webster’s Dictionaries, as of any other series 
in this country. At least four-fifths of all the School Books published in this country 
own Webster as their standard, and of the remainder, few acknowledge any standard. 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES & BRITISH PROVINOKS, 


GREEN'S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


The attention of teachers and others is invited to this widely known series of Eng- 
lish Grammars, which is the matured result of a long and careful study of the lan. 
guage itself, as well as of the best methods of teaching it. The system by which the 
principles of the language are here exhibited is simple and easy of sttainment, and 
differs in many essential particulars from that of any other author. Professor 
Greene’s connection with public schools, normal schools, and teachers’ institutes, has 
given him peculiar facilities for adapting a series of text-books to the wants of the 
different grades of schools; and his success is best manifested by the great popularity 
which these Grammars have attained. ‘ 8 . 

The books intended as a connected series are 

I. THB INTRODUCTION. 
II. THE ENGLISH GRAMMAR. , 
III. THD ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES. 

Either of these is complete in itself, and may be used independently of the others 

These Grammars are the sole text-books on this subject in the public schools of 
many of our principal cities and towns, and are also used in a large number of the 
best private schools throughout the country. 

From David N. Camp, State Superintendent of Connecticut, and Principal of State 
Normal School. l 


-  Greene’s English Grammars have been in use in the Connecticut State Normal 

School, and in the model schools connected therewith, for more than ten years, and 
have given almost universal satisfaction. I know of no books that have better stood 
the test of use in classes than Greene’s Grammars and Analysis, and I have found no 
better grammar scholars in the schools of this state than those taught on the system 
of Professor Greene. 

The Series furnishes books suitable for different grades of schools, and adapted to 
- the best methods of teaching the English language. 


+ 


From the late Lorin Andrews, President of Kenyon College, and formerly Superintendent 
of the Massillon Union School. fi y Superi 


With great cheerfulness I give my hearty and unqualified approbation of Professor 
Greene’s English Grammars. During the past year we have used them exclusively 
in the Massillon Union School, and after the fairest and most thoro of all tests— 
the searching ordeal of a year's trial in the recitation-room—they have more than 
equaled our expectations. I shall, on all proper occasions, recommend them to teach- 
ers and school officers as the grammars for all grades of our schools. 


WARREN'S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES, 


WARREN'S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, 
WARREN’S COMMON SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, 
WARREN'S. PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 
WARREN’S PHYSICAL AND OUTLINE CHARTS, 7 TABLETS (in preparation.) 
These books form a complete geographical course, adapted to all grades of schools. 
They have recently been thoroughly revised, and now contain all new political and 
territorial changes, with statistics from the census of 1860. The maps and engrav- 
ings are of the very highest order of excellence, and in all the books the maps are in 
same volume with the descriptive text. The-series is now used in most of the prin- 
cipal cities and towns of the United States, and has given great satisfaction wherever 
it has been adopted. 
For introductory terms or farther information address 
J. B. COWPERTHWAITE, PHILADELPHIA, 
April, 1865. or F. E. PEASLEE, care of BROWN & GROSS, HARTFORD. 


CAMP’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 


CAMP’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, 


Prepared to accompany Mitchell's e Maps, and designed for Primary Schools anu 
asses. 

X This is a sensible book, and presents some important features in striking con 
trast with other Primary Geographies. 

Its DEFINITIONS are illustrated on the true method of “object teaching,”— 
first showing and describing the object, then giving the name. 

The Map GEOGRAPHY, of which there is a most judicious selection, is arranged 
so that it can be recited and illustrated from the Outline Maps. 

The DescripTIvE Parts are brief, but interesting, and the selection of mat- 
ter throughout is such as young pupils may easily comprehend and study with 
profit. 


CAMP’S INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY, 
Prepared to accompany Mitchell’s Outline Maps, and designed for Intermediate Schools 
and Classes. 

This book contains : 

Ist. INTRODUCTORY LESSON. 

2d. GEOGRAPHICAL DEFINITIONS, illustrated by picture and map repre- 
sentations of the principal bodies of land and water. 

3d. Maps, on the plan of the Outline Maps, each followed by a Key 
and Questions for map exercises. 

4th. DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, presenting in a concise form the more 
important geographical facts relating to each country and the principal cities, 
and in addition, such peculiar characteristics as are the most striking, and such 
as will be the most useful to pupils. 

5th. GENERAL QUESTIONS, following the description of each grand division, 
designed as review questions for the Book and Outline Maps. 

6th. A PRoNouNGING VOCABULARY of all the geographical names used in 


the book. 
CAMP’S HIGHER GEOGRAPHY, 


Prepared to accompany Mitchell’s Outline Maps, and designed for Grammar and High 
schools, and the higher classes of District Schools. 

This is a new book, on the plan of the INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY, but 

more extensive. It contains a complete Key to the Outline Maps, a more full 

description of countries, and an outline cf Physical Geography. i 


CAMP’S MAPPING PLATES, 


Corresponding in size and scales with the maps in the Intermediate and Higher 
Geographies. Price forty cents for set of nine plates. 


MITCHELL’S OUTLINE MAPS, 


Revised, improved, and important new maps added, by Davip N. CAur, Principal of the 
Connecticut State Normal School, and Superintendent of Common Schools. Price 
$20.00 per set. 


CAMP’S GEOGRAPHIES have a unity of plan, and a conciseness and perspicuity 
of style, rarely found in a series of school-books; while the use of the OUTLINE 
Maps, combined with lessons from the Geographies, is systematized, simplified, 
and made in the highest degree practical. 

With this Series, a thoroug) course of Geography may be obtained more easily, 
and in much less time than is usually given to the study. 

Copies will be sent by mail, for examination, on receipt of half the retail price. 


O. D. CASE & CO., Publishers. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


C. & E. ANDREWS, New BRITAIN. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW 


A BOOK FOR EVERY TEACHER OF ARITHMETIC. 
A BOOK FOR EVERY SCHOLAR IN ARITHMETIC. 


QUESTIONS 


ON THE 


PRINCIPLES OF ARITHMETIC, 


DESIGNED 


To indicate an Outline of Study. 
To excite among Pupilsa spirit of Independent Inquiry, 
Especially fitted to facilitate a thorough system of Reviews, 
Adapted to any Text-Books and to all grades of Learners. 


By JAME3 L. EATON, M. A., 


AUTHOR OF A SERIES OF ARITHMETICS, &c. 


It should be the chief aim in teaching Arithmetic ‘to lead the learner to a clear un- 
derstanding of the PRINCIPLES of the Science.’—Hon. JOHN D. PHIL- 
BRICK, Superintendent of the Public Schools of Boston. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF USING THESE QUESTIONS: 


1. They are separate from any text-books, and equally well adapted to all 
text-books, and on this acconnt they present all the benefits of the QuEs- 
TION METHOD, and none of its defects. 

2. ‘They indicate a definite outline of study, and afford a substantial guide 
to the pupil in the preparation of his lesson. 

3. They incite the pupil to inquiry, awakening that thirst for knowledge 
which is the best motive to its acquirement. | 

4. They open up the several subjects by such short and suggestive steps, 
one question following upon another in the chain, that the pupil is thus led 
to follow out and develope the subject for himself. 

5. By inciting the pupil to inquiry, and guiding him in developing the 
subject for himself, they subserve the highest and only true style of teach- 
ing; namely, TO DRAW OUT AND DEVELOPE THE FACULTIES, and thus 
LEAD the pupil, instead of dictating to him or driving him. 

6. They afford the best means for frequent reviews and examinations, 
since it is the Principles of Arithmetic that should be reviewed, and not the 
mechanical operations. 

7. The use of these questions will not fail to ground the principles of 
Arithmetic in the mind of the pupil, and thus give him the Key which will 
command all practical operations. 

8. For those teachers whose time is closely occupied with large classes. 
and large schools, the use of these Questions will save much labor, while 
they will produce the best results in scholarship. 

These Questions are published in the form of a Pamphlet and sold 
at a very low price to render it easy for all schools to supply themselves 
with them. 

As they are not in the form of, nor designed for, a text-book, they do not 
require to be formally adopted by Boards of Education, but the use of them, 
like cards or other illustrations, WILL DEPEND ON THE OPTION OF TEACH- 
ERS. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
PRICE 12 Cents. Teachers supplied at $9 per hundred. 
tÆ Specimen copy mailed to Teachers on receipt of ten cents. 


Address TAGGARD & THOMPSON, Publishers, 
29 Cornhill, Boston.. 
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New Comprehensive Series! 


- GREENLEAP’S NEW ARITHMETICS. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW COURSE—ANALYTICAL AND PRACTICAL, PRO- 
GRESSIVE AND COMPREHENSIVE—IN THREE BOOKS, 
EACH COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 


GREENLEAF’S NEW PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, 


With Pictorial Illustrations; on the Object-method Plan; a work of great popular- 
ity; used in the Public Schools of New York City, New Orleans, etc. 


GREENLEAF’S NEW ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, 


Combining Mental and Written Exercises; especially adapted to learners of limited 
opportunities, and to intermediate classes. Adopted for the Public Schools of Phil- 
adelphia, New York City, etc. 


GREENLEAF’S NEW PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC, 


A complete course for Schools and Seminaries, and surpassing all others; in the en- 
unciation of principles; in inductive processes-and analysis; and in the treatment 
of new topics, as the Metric System, Annual Interest, Internal Revenue, etc. The 
unprecedented demand immediate on its publication, is auspicious of its destined 


progress 
“ On VICTORY’S PATH.” 


GREENLEAFS NEW ALGEBRAS. 


GREENLEAF’s NEw ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA.—A work of rare merit for High 
Schools and Seminaries, and very popular; used in Rutgers’ Institute, New York 
City, Pemberton Square School, Boston, Russell’s Collegiate Institute, New Haven, 
City University, St. Louis, etc. . 

GREENLEAF’s New HIGHER ALGEBRA.—A thorough Analytical Treatise, neither 
too brief nor too extended, for advanced classes; used in Brown University, Amherst 
College, Massachusett’s Institute of Technology, Middletown University, etc. 


STANDING PRE-EMINENT IN MERIT. 


GREENLEAF’s NEw COMPREHENSIVE SERIES challenges the thoughtful attention 
of Progressive Educators. s 


GREENLEAF’S UNIFORMITY SERIES Consists, as heretofore, of Greenleaf’s New 
Primary, New Intellectual, Common School and National Arithmetics; Greenleaf ’s 
New Algebras, and Greenleaf’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 


* % Correspondence solicited. 


ROBERT S. DAVIS & CO., Publishers, 


45 Washington Street, Boston. 
Sept., 1866. 
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EDUCATIONAL IDEA OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 

It is not enough that we have school-houses furnished and 
warmed, and whose halls echo with the prattle of school 
duties. When our ancestors planted the school by the side 
of the church, it was not merely the organization they meant 
in either case. They bound them together in obedience to a 
lofty principle, and bequeathed to us the legacy of their 
thought. The church, indeed, had acquired a significance 
that was well known, not only here on the narrow margins 
of the forest, but as well in the midst of time-worn institu- 
tions and ideas in the old world, by the sturdy independence, 
the firm will, the vigorous intelligence, and the keen sagacity 
with which it had evolved, enthroned, and defended new 
ideas of humanity, government, civil freedom, and religious 
truth with which it set into the organisms of existing states 
and religions that diamond truth, flashing with the primal 
thought of the man, alone, before his God, pefore the law, in 
the presence of life, and in contest with knowledge,—the 
man, the central, normal unit, for whom was government, 
religion, society. So,in the establishment of the school, it 


was such an institution as to draw oul the mind of the child 
VoL. XIII. 15 
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in all the approaches to manhood, so that it should have 
power, from its own stand-point, to consider and discuss every 
theory of error or of truth,—ability to comprehend and 
rightfully measure its discoveries and condense them into 
well-balanced judgments,—forecast to see the future influ- 
ence and dominion of its adjudicated truths,—and stability 
and moral purpose to stand by its convictions to their final 
triumph in the individual and the municipal life. To this 
end they required in those who would teach, the highest gifts 
of nature, the broadest culture of the schools, and the most 
perfected graces of the heart, and the schoolmaster, like the 
minister, was a man of reverence, a shining light, a molding 
social power,— 


“ he had the look 
And air of one who wisely schemed, 
And hostage from the future took 
In trained thought and lore of book. 
Large brained, clear-eyed,—of such as he i 
Shall Freedom’s young apostles be, 
Who following in War’s bloody trail 
Shall every lingering wrong assail ;— 
All chains from limb and spirit strike.” 


In the light and warmth of this binary idea of the church 
and school, society developed rapidly, solidly, with intellec- 
tual poise, with vital keenness, with dominant purpose. 
Each member of the community grew into sovereignty. The 
bond of union became fraternal equality, and in the equilib- 
rium of these two forces, social influences became lightsome, 
pervasive, inyincible. And it required but little more than 
one hundred and fifty years for such educators, at work upon 
such principles of culture, to have wrought out a stability of 
social condition, a heroism of individual will, a strength of 
economical philosophy, that not only enunciated to the most 
enlightened government, at that time, of the world, the laws 
of political righteousness and wisdom, but with a baptism of 
blood successfully consecrated these laws as the foundation 
of a new and independent nation. 

Nor this only. Minds and hearts thus educated were 
found to have developed other qualities of character that had 
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been supposed to belong almost exclusively to the privileged 
and dominant classes of society,—ambition for achieve- 
ment,—tirelessness in exploit,—taste for civilizing refine- 
ment,—the impulse to embody ideas in material outlines, in 
scientific formulas, in artistic melody, canvas, and marble, or 
in the compact, thoughtful page. Every man became an 
affirmative center of influence, for the opening and enlarging 
of the avenues of social and industrial life; a seed-bearer, 
the pollen from whose flower-cup, blown by the winds of a 
ceaseless activity, fructified in all the surrounding fields of 
humanity. Enterprise and conquest were thus inaugurated, 
and the thought so divinely introduced on the “ broidered 
borders of the land,” has spread up its magnificent rivers, 
centralized about its oceanic lakes, and blossomed in wavy 
fields and spire-tipped cities over its gigantic prairies, so that 
not only throughout the Northern States, but in the virgin 
States of the Pacific, with the first chippings from the axe 
and the first sod-turnings of the plow, have the church and 
school reappeared, till the educational spirit and vigor of the 
Atlantic Bays has spread over mountain and plain, from 
coast to coast, and holds invisible and irrevocable sway over 
all the thoughts, the acts, and the prophecies of men.— 
Boston School Report. 


U 


NOTES OF VISITS TO EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS OF. 
EUROPE. No. IL 


In the July number of the Journal, some account of our 
observation of the educational institutions in Liverpool and 
Birmingham was given. 3 

From Birmingham we went to Stratford-on-Avon, where a 
portion of two days was very profitably occupied in visiting 
the birth-place, the tomb and other objects of interest, asso- 
ciated with the immortal Shakspeare. Here we saw the Free 
Grammar School in which he was educated. This school 
was founded in the time of Henry VI.; its revenues were 
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confiscated in the reign of Henry VIII., but were restored by 
his son, Edward VI. It is known as Shakspeare’s School, 
and is situated near the chapel of the Guild of the Holy 
Cross. The desk at which Shakspeare sat is in the museum 
in Shakspeare’s House, as his birth-place is called. Back of 
this house is a very neatly kept garden, containing the vari- 
ous kinds of plants of which he speaks in his writings. We 
crossed the fields about a mile to Shottery, to visit the cottage 
of Ann Hathaway, where the poet found his wife. 

At Warwick, we visited the magnificent old feudal castle 
of the Earl of Warwick, and the grounds surrounding it, and 
then went to Oxford, where we found a day much too short 
a time for a visit to the colleges, halls, libraries, museums, 
cathedrals and churches of this renowned city. We saw 
much to interest and instruct at every step; but after a brief 
visit to the colleges, halls, museums, &c., we passed all the 
time we could spare in the Bodleian Library and Radcliffe 
Reading Room. This magnificent library is a wonder of it- 
self; its extensive collection of books, manuscripts, prints, 
coins, and models, introducing one at once to.the mind and 
thought of past ages and different countries of the world. 

From Oxford we went up to London, which then became 
our starting point from which to visit such of the schools and 
educational institutions of Great Britain as time and circum- 
stances would permit. We had letters to the Government 
Office in Downing street, and from that office were furnished 
facilities which enabled us to make the best use of the few 
weeks we could give to examining the educational system 
and visiting the institutions of England. We are under es- 
pecial obligations to Sir H. A. Bruce, Vice-President of the 
Committee of Council on Education and member of the late 
ministry, and to Mr. Lingen, the Secretary of the Commit- 
tee, for information and letters which were of great service 
to us. We are also much indebted to Rev. James Frazer of 
Reading, and to Rev. W. Rogers of London, for letters, in- 
formation and personal attentions. The former gentleman 
passed six months in America as a commissioner from the 
Committee on Middle Class Education, and his -report which 
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has been submitted to the Committee, and, though not yet 
published, was kindly placed upon our table for perusal, 
gives the most clear, comprehensive and correct statement of 
education in America, that we have seen from any English 
writer. | 

We gave most of our time to an examination of the Nor- 
mal or Training Schools and Model Schools connected there- 
with, and to the schools both in city and country which were 
aided by parliamentary grants. We also visited two of the 
Queen Colleges, several of the English Endowed Schools and 
Grammar Schools, and some private schools. The principal 
Normal and Training schools which we found time to visit» 
were, 

The Home and Colonial School Society’s Training Institu- 
tion for females, in Gray’s Inn Road. 

Of the National Society’s Institutions, 

The Battersea Training School for males, at Battersea; - 

St. Mark’s Training. College for males, at Chelsea, and 
Whiteland’s, for females, at Chelsea. 

Of the British and Foreign School Society, 

The Borough Road, for males, at Southwark; and the 
Stockwell.Normal School, for females, at Stockwell. 

Of the Wesleyan Society, 

The Wesleyan Training College, at Westminster. 

In Scotland, of the Established Church, 

The Edinburgh Normal School, for males and females, and 
the Glasgow Normal School, for males and females. 

Of the Free Church of Scotland, 

The Edinburgh Free Church Normal School, for males and 
females, and the Glasgow Free Church Normal School, for 
males and females. 

In Ireland, the Dublin Normal School and Model School. 

In some of these schools, we passed a whole day, and in 
one or two instances, two days, in other schools we remained 
only a few hours, while in two or three, owing to the hours 
of session, we were able to see a part only of the different 
departments. We should be glad to give our readers a de- 
tailed account of our visit to each of these institutions, but 
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the limits of this article will not permit. We were much in- 
terested in all of them, and in some of them we saw much 
of method and system which we believe could be successfully 
introduced into American Normal Schools. The rectors, head- 
masters. and assistants, very kindly afforded us an opportunity 
of studying the. plans of organization and of observing the 
methods pursued. We gratefully acknowledge our obliga- 
tions to these persons and to the officers of the societies hav- 
ing charge of the different schools. 

In the Home and Colonial Training Institution, Gray’s inn 
Road, there are four distinct classes of students. Ist, there 
are one hundred and forty students in course of training for 
schools in connection with the government. 2d, this school 
provides for the teaching of a class of young persons to fill 
the office of private governess. 3d, it educates a class under 
eighteen years of age, and 4th, it provides a temporary place 
fer teachers trained but not certificated, who require addi- 
tional instruction. Only the Queen’s scholars or those in- 
cluded in the one hundred and forty preparing for govern- 
ment scholars have a residence in the Training school. 

The Model and Practicing schools consist, 1st, of a model, 
mixed and infant school; 2d, a mixed and infant practicing 
school, and 8d, a mixed, middle or upper class school of per- 
sons who have passed through the other schools. The model 
infant school accommodates about one hundred and sixty 
children. The children in the first or lowest section are from 
two to four years of age; in the second section, they are 
mostly from four to six years of age, and in the third or 
highest section, from five to seven years of age. The chil- 
dren assemble in two rooms, the one for older children hav- 
ing a single gallery, while the room for the younger has two 
galleries and is divided by a curtain most of the time, so 
that there are in all three galleries, one for each division of 
the school. In this department the children are supposed to 
be in school and engaged in some exercise, about twenty 
hours each week, besides recesses. This time is appropriated 
nearly as follows: | 

For Scriptural Instruction, 8 hrs.; Moral Instruction, 45 
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mi.; Gallery Lessons, 2 hrs. 30 mi. ; Numbers, 2 hrs. 30 mi. ; 
Reading, 3 hrs. 80 mi.; Dictation, 1 hr. ; Singing, 45 mi. ; 
Kinder Garten Instruction, 1 hr. 45 mi.; Needlework, (for 
girls, the boys have writing or arithmetic at this time,) 3 hrs. 
30 mi.; Miscellaneous, 45 mi. Some of the lessons are 
changed each day. The following was the daily pr ogramme 
at the time we visited this school.“ 

9.15 to 9.30 Assembling. 

9.30 to 10.15 Religious Instruction. 

10.15 to 10.45 Number or Reading. 

10.45 to 11 Playing in open air.“ 

11 to 11.30 Language, Geography, dr Object Lessons. 

11.30 to 12 Reading or Number. 

12 to 12-05 Dismission. 

1.45 to 2 Assembling. 

2 to 8 Reading, Number, or Language. 

3 to 3.45 Boys, Writing or Number; Girls, Needlework. - 

On the first day of our visit to this school, there were in 
the first or lower room, a mistress presiding, six pupil teach- 
. ers hearing classes, and eight teachers from the Normal 
School observing and taking notes. Classes recited in Num- 
ber and Reading, and Gallery lessons were given on a Tor- 
toise and some other subjects. A part of these lessons were 
called criticism lessons. The criticisms were made in the 
presence of the teacher of the class, first by the members of 
the Normal School, and then by the mistress of the room. 
In giving an object lesson, the teacher of the class had a table 
on which the objects were laid, as the tortoise shell, &c., 
and two blackboards, one for darie a representation of the 
object, and the other for writing out the lesson as-it proceeded. 
In the second room we were present at a dictation exercise, 
a writing exercise, and a lesson in reading. In all these ex- 
ercises there seemed to be a distinct object constantly in view, 
and the whole work was conducted with reference to this ob- 
ject. Thus,in Reading, the aim at one time, or with one 
class, was mechanical execution, at another, to give informa- 
tion, and at a third, to cultivate expression. 


* The yard or quadrangle is paved and a portion of it covered with a roof. 


o 
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At a second visit to this institution, we had the pleasure of 
hearing an excellent scripture lesson on the Jewish Feasts, 
given to the upper school, by Mr. Coghlan, its head master. 

Students in the Normal Department receive instruction in 
Reading, Writing, Language, Arithmetic, Geography, Eng- 
lish History, Natural History, Physical Science, Domestic 
Economy, Object Lessons, Drawing, Needle Work, Music, 
Scripture, Church History and- Service, and in the principles 
and practice of teaching. The course is two years. Stu- 
dents of the first year receive eight hours’ instruction weekly 
in the principles and practice of teaching; those of the sec- 
ond year, have a much larger proportion of the time given to 
professional instruction with observation. and practice in the 
model and practicing schools. Mr. Dunning, a veteran 
teacher, specially qualified, who has been thirty years in the 
institution, and Mr. Coghlan, Superintendent of the upper 
school, give most of the professional instruction, and Rev. 
Mr. Evans, the rector, that in Church History and Service. 
We are indebted to all these gentlemen for courtesies shown 
us while at the Institution. It was from this Institution that 
Mr. Sheldon, Superintendent of the schools of Oswego, ob- 
tained a teacher, (Miss Jones,) who co-operated with him in 
introducing the system of Object Teaching now so success- 
fully employed at Oswego, and many other places in this 
country. . l 

The other Church Training Schools in which we passed 
much time, were St. Mark’s College, Chelsea, and the Batter- ` 
sea Training School, Battersea. Both of these institutions 
are for training masters only. Each has a large practicing 
school: connected with it, made up of children of different 
ages and attainments: The members of the training classes 
lodge and board in the colleges, the same as the government 
students at the Home and Colonial Institutions. 

In St. Mark’s College, we heard an excellent lesson in Re- 
ligious Teaching, given to the advanced class by Mr. Dawes, 
the Normal master. It included the matter to be taught and 
the method of teaching. The politeness of Rev. J. G. Crom- 
well, the Principal, and Mr. Dawes, also enabled us to be 
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present at recitations in the practicing schools, conducted by 
the master, assistants, and pupil teachers, in Reading, Writ- 
ing, Arithmetic, Dictation, History, and a Scripture lesson. 
We were much interested in the plan and methods adopted 

in this institution. | 

At the Battersea Training School, we devoted a consider- | 
able portion of the time to the model or criticism lessons 
given by members of the Normal School to classes from the 
practicing schools in thé presence of the students of the Nor- 
mal School. This has ever been an important feature of this 
institution and is very successfully carried out. 

Classes from the practicing schools, comprising from twenty 
to forty children, were brought into the lecture’ hall of the 
Normal School and occupied seats fitted up for this purpose, 
while the students were seated in the gallery with pencil and 
note-book. The persons giving lessons had previously pre- 
pared sketches of the same, which had been examined and 
corrected by one of the masters. The first lesson was on the 
„Herring Fishery.” The student giving the lesson brought 
in several articles used, together with drawings prepared on 
thick paper for illustration. He also sketched several abjects 
on the blackboard as he proceeded. One lesson given was 
on “ Grafting ;” another, on Boot Making ;” and another, 
on the “ Rebellion of 1745.” These lessons were not lec- 
tures or mere talks to children, but were thorough and 
exhaustive. Illustrations were used whenever practicable. 
Thus in the lesson on“ Boot Making,” the tools, the mate- 
rials, the parts of a boot, a boot partly manufactured, and a 
finished boot, were all before the class. In the lesson on the 
“ Rebellion,” the geography of Scotland and social life of the 
people were commented upon, as well as the antecedents and 
consequences of the rebellion. ` The children were questioned 
at each step, and facts given only when the class seemed 
ready to receive them. After the lessons were concluded, 
they were criticised by those of the students appointed for 
the purpose, then by the assistant teachers, and last by the 
principal. | 

Our visits to the Training schools of the other societies and 
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to other educational institutions were full of interest to us, 
but we must omit any accbunt of them in this number for 


we have already extended this article beyond the limits we 
had assigned to it. 


For the Common School Journal. 


THE OLD SCHOOL-HOUSE—AFTER-THOUGHTS. 


I visited—some days ago—the old school-house at “ the 
cross-roads,“ where my juvenile years were spent. It is a 
white house, standing in the broad sunlight, surrounded by 
trees, too far away to cast.a single shade over it. It is sump- 
tuously furnished with oak benches. The “high bench”— 
for the “big boys and girls“ —is near the wall, and backed 
by a broad shelf or counter,“ which cuts a ridge in the 
shoulders when you face the center of the room, and a cor- 
responding ridge in the chest when you swing round to 
study. Then there is the low bench for the children, serving 
also as footstool for the older ones. I remember sitting on it, 
or rather hanging from it, many a weary day, while the blood 
tingled and prickled in my “wee dangling feet: but the 
sharp command “ Don’t swing your shoes!” had rung in my 
ears too many times to admit of my seeking any such relief, 
and I never rebelled in those days. School-teachers were the 
objects of special reverence twenty years ago, and we old- 
fashioned little ones never dreamed of impudence or mutiny. 

The walls bear the pencil-marks of riper years, too ripe for 
the School-room. In fact gone to decay. 

Such an unfortunate coupling of names! I discovered my 
own linked with that of a classmate, now a renowned horse- 
jockey: and I remember it was done “just to plague me 
for he was a rude boy even in those early days. 

So much for the ex and in of the school-room. 

What of the lessons we learned there? 

I remember that when I was twelve years old—and those 
were my last days in the little school-house “ our class” had 
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“been through” Thompson’s Series of Arithmetics, finishéd 
Smith’s Grammar, learned some stupid Geography, and could 
read, spell, or parse anything.—We had learned these things 
—I believe with tolerable thoroughness, so far as doing and 
knowing go; but that knowledge we had no means of impart- 
ing. There was no analyzing and explaining in those days. 
We worked hard, and “did our sums,” page after page; and 
nobody knew or cared whether we went through any process 
of reasoning or not. We were not always satisfied, to be sure. 
Often and often I have asked a teacher why such, or such a 
process of figuring was necessary, and invariably received the 
answer, Because the Rule says so.” But I do not think we 
reposed wholly in that answer; I believe tlre more thoughtful 
of us did understand what we were doing in whatever 
branches we liked, and in others we did just as scholars do in 
these days—got along as easily as we could. 

Now I do not mean to say that the system of education has 
not improved, now that schools are graded and classified, 
text-books are more concise and intelligible, and teachers 
have better training for their work; though I cannot enter 
any school-room now, and find scholars so far advanced in 
books, as those I knew in the public schools of my childhood; 
nor would I dare say from my own experience in studying 
and teaching, that they understand more thoroughly what 
they learn. I am afraid I can say, with too much truth, that 
some of our graded schools in Connecticut are not so much 
improved as their high character and advantages would lead 
us to expect, from the public schools of twenty years ago, or 
the mixed schools of the present day. 

But in other things than the study of Arithmetic, Gram- 
mar, and Geography, there is a marked and a happy change. 
If scholars are taught less from books, they are taught far 
more aside from books—it is a pity that parents are not edu- 
cated to see that this is the truer culture—. 

So long as I attended the mixed school, I never heard a 
song in the school-room, and not more thar one dozen of the 
scholars I knew there, ever could or ever have sung a note. 

In our graded schools, and in many of our mixed schools 
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now, every child can sing, and at morning and evening a vo 
cal chorus rises from infant lips to Him who never neglected 
the children, or thought them of little consequence. 

Music is now the great attraction of the school room, and 
takes away much of the tedium of the six hours confine- 
ment. | 

Many things are taught in a manner to render them pleas- 
ing. Geography especially is now, with the use of maps, a 
most interesting and useful study, while without them it was 
tedious and unprofitable. | 

But the best improvement must still be in other things. 

Our schools should be more the places for true mental cul- 
ture; and this is a broad term, and means much more than 
can be learned from books alone. Everything which is 
taught should combine, so far as possible, moral and spiritual, 
with intellectual truth: for in no way can the intellect be so 
impressively trained, as through the heart and soul. The 
principles of right should be constantly instilled, and no op- 
portunity lost to teach a moral lesson. Every fact that is 
impressed on the mind, should be coupled with a thought, 
which shall find its way to whatever is susceptible in the na- 
ture ofa child; and it should be a carefully weighed thought, 
in all its bearings and possibilities of construction, for chil- 
dren are rapid and acute thinkers, and one mistaken impres- 
sion may do the very soul a harm which cannot be eradi- 
cated. Ir teachers would keep forever before them the idea 
that they are dealing with young immortals, they could not 
‘help being more earnest, more faithful, than is often the case. 
If they would but remember their own school days, and the 
many instances in which an unjust word from a teacher 
wrought a sore and bitterness which lasted for months and 
years; or if they would not forget that a kindly word,—a 
tender word,—though it may have been to reprove or admon- 
ish—an encouraging word—how it cast its sweetness through 
all the temper and spirit and inspired anew a love for God 
and good. If they would bear all these things m mind, 
would they not be more patient with the weak, more earnest 
with the wicked, more prayerful for all? 
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This teaching is not—it ought not to be—a work for so 
many days for so many dollars. This makes teaching a 
drudgery, and learning a vexation. Teachers should give 
up some little time aside from the busy, anxious six hours, + 
to thinking and praying about the best means tor arriving at 
the highest mind, heart, and soul culture, of those who are 
committed to their care. 

From such meditation they should seek to gather strength 
against that irritability which is the scourge of the school- 
room, and patience for those every day, nameless annoyances, 
which wear out the life and energy, as truly as sighs drain 
the heart. 

There is a sacred work—a work which should not be 
touched with unhallowed fingers—among the children who 
are coming up after us. Shall we shirk its responsibility and 
plead all sorts of selfish excuses for neglecting the most es- 
sential part of a true teacher’s mission ; or shall we set about 
our broad and high duty in earnest, and with untiring and 
self-forgetting zeal try to know, and to do—not with oye: 
servicé—as men-pleasers, but unto God! 

Then, and not until then, will the teacher’s life be satis- 
factory, or yield such results as we most desire in the rising 
generation. 

It may be hard work, da unremunerative work; slow 
work, and thankless work ; but it is God’s.work, and in due 
season we shall reap if we faint not. 


“ Sow with a generous hand; 
Pause not for toil or pain.“ 
Weary not through the heats of summer; 
Weary not through the cold spring rain ; 
But wait till the Autumn comes, 
For the sheaves of golden grain.” 


| BEULAH B. 
Madison, August 20th, 1866. 


ORIO.— The Board of Education of Cincinnati have raised the 
salaries of Teachers in the public schools of that city ten per cent. 
- Educational Monthly. 
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NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The examination and exercises in connection with the 
Seventeenth Anniversary of the State Normal School took 
place the 17th, 18th and 19th of July. The first two days 
were devoted to the examination of the several classes. Most 
of the members of the Board of Education were present dur- 
ing the two days. | 

On the evening of the 18th, a large audience assembled to 
listen to the oration and poem before the Literary Societies. 
The former was by Rev. J. E. Rankin of Charlestown, Mass., 
and the latter by Wm. H. Burleigh, Esq., of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and both were highly creditable and appropriate performances. 

On the afternoon of the 19th, the Centre Church was well 
filled by those. who had assembled to listen to the exercises of 
the graduating class. The several essays and orations were 
well written, and a credit to their authors. When it is con- 
_ sidered that the class had not enjoyed the advantages of a 
special drill under a professional elocutionist, as other classes 
have done, we think it may be said that its members did 
remarkably well. We feel assured that for good character 
and application the several members of the class have not 
been surpassed by previous classes, and as they go forth to 
labor in the schools they will, we doubt not, do a good work. 
The following was the order of exercises : 


1. Introductory Prayer. | 
2. Music.—Bright Shine Your Fame Forever. 
3. The Educator’s Strength, J. NEWTON GREEN, Putnam. 
4. Resoluteness of Purpose, Mary P. Hart, Plainville. 
5. Invisible Battle Fields, ELIZABETH C. Kirg, Waterbury. 
6. King Cotton, JuLius H. Pease, New Britain. 
7. Ambition, Hattie B. WoL corr, Wethersfield. 
8. Word Pictures, JENNIE M. Arwoob, Bristol. 
9. Music. —Night's Shade No Longer. 
10. Martyrs, DAvip H. Harris, East Putnam. 
11. Guiding Light, KATE L. Warren, New Britain. 


12. The Ocean, ANNIE G. KENNEDY, New Britain. 


13. 
14. 


15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 


20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


Color, 
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Mountains as Teachers, M. Ap ELIA VIE TS, New Britain. 
The True Spirit of Scientific Investigation, 
W. WEBSTER Davenport, North Stamford. 
Marrie F. Pease, New Britain. 
The Benignities of Literature, ABBIE M. Bunce, Burnside. 
Grace Darling, ELLEN E. WooprForp, Avon. 
Music.— Distant Music. 
Economy in Educational Expenditure, THOMAS ODELL, 
New Britain. 
The Schoolmaster in “ Snow Bound,” : 
| ELLEN TULLER, Simsbury. 
Memory’s Bells, a Poem, Lorre D. BuTLER, Stonington. 
Thoughts to be cherished, ALICE J. Rowe, Fair Haven. | 
God in History,—with the Valedictory, 
GrorGE W. Harris, Wethersfield. 
Music.—Calm on the listening ear of Night. 
Presentation of Diplomas. | 


PARTING ODE. 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY MEMBERS OF THE CLASS. 


Side by side,—our footsteps treading 
Learning’s steep and toilsome way,— 

With a strong and noble purpose, 

We have labored day by day. 

Now we stand where paths divergent ` 
Mark our separate onward way, 

And our hearts are filled with sadness 
As we sing our parting lay. 


Oft impatient, we looked forward 

To the point we've gained at last,— 
Now we linger half regretful, 

O’er our happy school-days past. 

We shall miss our pleasant gath’rings 
In the Halls we’ve loved so well,— 
Faithful teachers! happy school-mates ! 

It is hard to say—farewell. 


But the future beckons onward, 
Pointing still to heights sublime. 
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Shall we, on our late won “ laurels,” 
Neath the shades of sloth recline ? 
We have chosen our vocation, 
And with courage strong and true, 
We will join the ranks of teachers, 
And our upward way pursue. 


May the same kind Hand, that ever 
In the past hath marked our way, 
Guide us in our future pathway, 
To the realms of endless day. 
Then, once more a band united, 
Conquest over, victory won,—. 
May we each, at Heaven's glad portals, 
Hear the Welcome words —“ well done.“ 


27. Inauguration of Col. Homer B. SPRAGUE, as Principal of the 
School. 
28.- Benediction. 


The music, under the direction of Prof. Bartlett, was 
excellent and called forth strong expressions of praise. 

The diplomas were presented to members of the graduating 
class by Gov. Hawley, who made a highly sensible and appro- 
peiate address to the class. The Governor manifested his 
interest in thé institution by being present during the last two 
days of the exercises. 

After the presentation of the diplomas, Homer B. Sprague, 
Esq., was inaugurated as principal of the school.. In accept- 
ing the trust he made a pertinent and felicitous address. 

The number of alumni and strangers present at this Anni- 
versary was less than we have ever known on any previous 
occasion. | 

During the ensuing year the school is to be under the 
charge of Homer B. Sprague, Esq., as Principal, and J. N. 
Bartlett, Esq., as Assistant Principal, and it is to be hoped 
that its principles may be enjoyed by a large number of 
pupils. Prot. I. N. Carleton who has acted as Principal dur- 
ing the last term, succeeded admirably in the discharge of 
incumbent duties, and gave very general satisfaction to all 
concerned. N. 
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SUMMARY OF STATISTICS, 


Relating to the Common Schools of Connecticut, for the year 
ending August 31st, 1865. 


Number of towns in the state, - - 162 
Number of towns which have made no returns, 0 
Number of school districts in the state, - - 1,623 
Number of common or public schools, - . = 1,662 
Number of departments in public schools, - 1,991 
Number of children between the ages of four and six- 

teen years, January, 1865, - - - 114,825 
Number of children between the ages of four and six- 

teen years, January, 1866, - - 118 812 
Increase over, previous year, 1865, 7 - - 8,987 
Average number in each district between four and six- 

teen years of age, January, 1866, - - - 74 
Average length of winter school in weeks, 18 
Average length of summer school in weeks, - 17 
Whole number of scholars registered in winter, - 78,149 
Whole number of scholars registered in summer, - 71,603 
Per centage of those enumerated registered in winter, 68 
Average attendance in winter, - —. 657,131 
Average attendance in summer, - - - 51,751 
Per centage of attendance in winter as compared with 

number registered in winter, - - 73 
Number in public schools over sixteen years of age, 2, 544 
Number of male teachers in winter, - - 655 
Number of male teachers in summer, - - 113 
Number of female teachers in winter, - - 1,448 ` 
Number of female teachers in summer, - 1,959 
Number of teachers who have taught the same school 

two or more successive terms, - - - 1,074 
Number of teachers who never taught before, - 558 
Number of teachers who are reported as having attended 

a Normal School, - - - a 391 
Average wages per month of male teachers, including. 

board, - - - - - - $49.00 
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Average wages per month of female teachers, including 


board, - - - - - $22.61 
Number of schools of two grades, - - - 113 
Number of schools of three or more grades, 78 

Number of new school-houses erected during the year, 20 

Number of school-houses reported ‘ good,’ - 1,296 
Number of school-houses reported bad, : 810 
Capital of School Fund, - - - $2,046,522.28 
Revenue of School Fund distributed February 28th, 

1865, - - $131, 997.80 
Revenue of School Fund distributed February 28th, 

1866, -. - - - $136,471.94 
Dividend per scholar from n School Fund, 1865, 1.15 
Dividend per scholar from School Fund, 1866, - 1.10 
Capital of Town Deposit Fund, - 1763, 661.83 
Revenue of Town Deposit Fund at 6 per cent., 45, 819.71 
Amount raised by town tax for schools, - 91,280.31 
Amount raised by district tax for schools, - 201,066.38 
Amount raised by tuition for schools, - - 49,984.25 
Amount raised from other sources for schools, 39, 782.79 
Amount expended for new school- houses, 62,353.50 
Amount expended for repairs, - - - 29,515.87 
Number of school-houses without outbuildings, 177 
Number of school-houses with enclosed yards, - 246 
Number of districts which have outline maps, 888 
Number of districts which have a school library, 453 

Number of districts which assess a tax on property, 291 


No. of districts which receive tuition from resident pupils, 499 
Report of Sec. of Board of Education. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


In Great Britain, the term Public Education, as applied by 
government, is confined to schools maintained wholly or in 
part by public taxation. These are either schools for the poor, 
or schools for particular branches of the service of the Crown. 
Schools for the poor are either for the children of independ- 
ent laborers, or for children who are paupers or vagrants, 
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Schools for the children of independent laborers alone are 
within the administration of the Committee of Council on 
Education. Schools for pauper children are under the ad- 
ministration of the Poor Law Board; for vagrant children, 
under that of the Home Office. The war office and the Ad- 
miralty have also various schools in connection with their 
respective services. 

A sum of money is annually granted by parliament for 
public education in Great Britain. This sum is administered 
by an establishment called the Education Department. The 
head of the Education Department is the Lord President of 
the Council, assisted by a member of the Privy Council, who 
is called the “ Vice-President of the Committee on Educa- 
tion.“ The committee has a secretary who is constantly oc- 
cupied in the active duties of the office. 

The following educational statistics are taken from state- 
ments made by Mr. Corry, the Vice-President of the Com- 
mittee of Council, in the House of Commons, July 24th, on 
the proposal of a vote of the appropriation for pee educa- 
tion in Great Britain, the current year. 

The total expenditure for public education in 1865, Was 
636,810“, a decrease on that of 1864, of 18, 2311. The ex- 
penditure for building, enlarging and improving schools, was 
18,8827, a decrease of 9,423. The decrease is supposed to 
have arisen from two causes. 1st. The number of schools 
already provided had diminished the number required to be 
erected by government aid; and 2d, the“ conscience clause“ 
had operated in a great measure to cause the managers of: 
schools in country parishes to neglect applying for govern- 
ment aid. | 

The sum expended on the maintenance of training colleges 
was 75, 624“, a decrease of 20, 042“ from the amount so ex- 
pended i in 1864. The government now pays for three-fourths 
of the expense of training colleges instead of the whole, as 
in 1864. The expenditure in annual grants, was 467,307/, 
an increase of 11, 6311. The expenditure for the central 
office, London, and for salaries of inspectors, was 74, 947“, an 
increase of 2030. 

The number of schools inspected in 1865, was 8,438, an in- 
crease of 547; the number receiving annual grants, was 
7,883, an increase of 610. 
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The number of school-rooms or separate departments, 
under separate teachers, was 12,950, an increase of 1,122. 

The number of children receiving annual grants, was 
1,203,424, out of 1,243,055 present at inspection. 

The number of certificated teachers in 1865, was 11,610, 
an increase of 701; and the number of assistant teachers 
was 912, or an increase of 224. 

In 1865, there were 11,221 pupil teachers employed, a de- 
crease of 940, owing principally to the operation of the re- 
vised code. The number of students in training colleges in 
1865, was 2,482, a decrease of 257, resulting principally from 
a smaller supply of pupil teachers, and from the demands for 
educated men in other walks of life. The average attendance 
in day schools in England and Wales, in 1865, was 848,044 ; 
in Scotland, 159,010. The average attendance in night 
schools in England and Wales, was 33,904; in Scotland, 
1,806. 

As the result of the examinations in 1865, in England and 
Wales, the failures in reading were 11.23 per cent.; in Scot- 
land, 7.64 per.cent. In writing, the failures in England and 
Wales, were 13.09 per cent., while in Scotland, they were 
20.13 per cent. In arithmetic, the failures in England and 
Wales, were 23.58 per cent., and in Scotland, 28.04 per cent. 


. We believe Scotland has always ranked 1 in reading, 
and though the results of the examination indicate a greater 
proportion of failures in writing and arithmetic, in Scotland, 
than in England and Wales, the actual gain has been greater 
in the former country, for though she started much below 
England, her progress has been more rapid. : 

The estimates for the present year, were, 


For schools in England and wee - 431, 6941. 
For schools in Scotland, 75, 900. 
For building, enlarging and improving schools, 30 000. 
For maintenance of Training Colleges, - 756, 000. 
For administration in London and for inspec- 
tions, - - - - 78,656. 
Miscellaneous, - - - 3,280. 
Total, - - 694,530 


In 1861, or before the revised code went into operation, 
the annual expenditure was 813,000/. Since that time there 
have been 1,119 schools and 249 „000 scholars added to the 
number aided by government grants, and yet the expenditure 
has been reduced 177,000}. The diminution has been mainly 
in building, rent and allowance for training schools. 
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RESIDENT EDITOR’S DEPARTMENT. 


PERSONAL. It is with feelings of gratitude that we return from 
our temporary absence, and find ourselves among the friends from 
whom we have been separated for a few months. It is pleasant to 
travel when every day introduces the traveler to varied scenes and 
agreeable associations, and it is especially pleasant, when to the knowl- 
edge and intellectual enjoyment which travel brings, there can be 
added the conciousness that every day is giving renewed vigor to the 
physical constitution, restoring expended energies, and adding to 
health of body, as well as to intellectual culture and enjoyment. But it 
is also pleasant when the object of travel is accomplished, to return to 
one’s native land, to breath the air of one’s country, and to be again at 
home. . 

Our trip to Europe has been favorable in almost every respect. 
The war between Austria and Prussia and Italy somewhat circum- 
scribed the limits of our tour, as at first projected, in the direction of 
those countries, but this_ circumstance gave us additional time in 
France and Switzerland and a second visit to Scotland. We re- 
turn with improved health, and we hope the knowledge gained of 
European institutions and customs, will enable us to do our work bet- 
ter in the cause of education and humanity. 

We thank those personal friends-in this country, who advised our 
journey and made it practicable, and we also thank those European 
friends who contributed so much to our pleasure and comfort, and 
furnished facilities in our inquiries which money could not command. 

Europe is full of lessons for every jnquiring and attentive mind, 
and it will give a cordial welcome to the American visitor who goes 
there in the right spirit to enjoy its treasures. We most heartily 
commend to teachers and others who are borne down with intellectual 
labor, till life is almost a burden, and who çan consistently take a va- 
cation and a trip to Europe, to embrace the first opportunity and go 
to England, Scotland, Ireland, France, Switzerland, Italy or Ger- 
many, or to all, and breath the air, study the social life and habits of 


the people, and drink at the fountains of knowledge which these coun- 
tries afford. l 


To SUBSCRIBERS. A large number of subscribers paid for the 
Journal early in the year; a few others have remitted the amount 
since. To all these, we tender our thanks. There are however a 
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considerable number who have not paid for the current year. Many 
of these are known to us as active teachers, who, we have no doubt, 
intended to pay for the Journal at once, but have omitted to do so. 
We would most respectfully, but earnestly, ask such and all who have 
not paid for the present volume, to remit the amount at once. No 
remuneration is expected for editing and mailing the Journal, but we 
should be glad to have the receipts cover the expense of printing. 


ADVERTISING Paces. We would call the attention of teachers 
and school officers to the books advertised in the Journal. We be- 
lieve some of the best school books published will be found mentioned 
on our advertising pages. 


PERIODICALS. 


The Norta American Review. The July number of this Quar- 
terly sustains its high character. It has an Index for the one hund- 
. red and second volume; and its other contents are “Indian Supersti- 
tions; The Mahabharatu; Sumptuary Laws; Moral Criteria and the 
Moral Sentiments; The Mexican Question; John Randolph; The 
Mechanics of Modern Naval Warfare; The Rights of Suffrage; Crit- 
ical Notices; Lists of Recent Publications.” Boston. Ticknor & 
Fields. 


The ATLANTIC MoxrRHLT. The September number contains one 
hundred and twenty-eight pages of reading matter, the contents of 
which are “The Surgeon’s Assistant; On translating the Divine Com- 
media, poetry; Woman’s Work in the Middle Ages; Passages from 
Hawthorne’s Note Book; University Reform; The Voice, a poem; 
Life Assurance; A Distinguished Character; The Bobolink, a poem; 
Griffith Gaunts, or, Jealousy No. X.; The Chimney Corner for 1866, 
IX; An Italian Rain Storm; Incidents of the Portland Fire; My 
Little Boy; Lake Champlain; Yesterday; The Johnson Party; Re- 
views and Literary Notices; Recent American Publications.” Bos- 
ton. Ticknor & Fields. 


Our Youne Forks. There are several fine illustrations in the 
September Number, and the usual variety of interesting articles. 
Contents: “The Tale of the Whale; The Lily and the Beetle; Half 
Hours with Father Brighthopes, VI; The Pond of the Dolly’s; 
Gracie’s Friends; Memories of a Cripple; Little Pussy Willows; 
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A summer in Leslie Goldthwaite’s Life, IX; Afloat in the Forest; 
Up Early; Among the Studios, IV; Round the Evening Lamp; Our 
Letter Box.“ Boston. Ticknor & Fields. l 


Harper’s New MONTHLTYT MAGAZINE. The September Number 
of this popular Magazine continues “Personal Recollections of the 
War,” by a Virginian; its other contents are, A Man’s a Man for a’ 
That; Army Life on the Border; Midsummer; Heroic Deeds of He- 
roic Men, XIII.; Texas Lost and Won; Absalom Mather; Two can 
Play at that Game; A Result of “The Lambeth Casual”; A May 
Basket; Wilmington During the Blockade; My Cross; St. Mark’s 
Eve; The Mississippi River; Jones’s Metempsychosis; Jack and his 
Mother; Our Vegetables; Editor’s Easy Chair; Monthly Record of 
Current Events; Editor's Drawer.” New York. Harper & Broth- 
ers. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Worsuirp IN THE ScuooL Room. A Manual of Devotion intended 
especially for the School, also adapted to the family, by W. T. 
Wylie. New York. Schermerhorn, Bancroft & Co. 

This volume of more than two hundred and fifty pages, octavo, is 
designed to aid those who feel the importance of using every available 
means to impress Bible truth on the minds of the young; and to train 
the rising generation in the practice of Christian life. It contains 
more than two hundred and fifty lessons from scripture, selected with 
reference to some special topic or to enforce some duty of religion. 
Associated with these lessons are five hundred psalms and hymns 
with appropriate tunes to each. Every lesson is followed by a prayer 
adapted: to the lesson. More than two hundred and fifty persons, 
either pastors or teachers, were employed in the preparation of these 
prayers. These christian educators representing all the evangelical 
churches of the country, have helped to give a variety and freshness 
to this part of the book that could not well have been secured in any 
other way. The Editor is entitled to great praise for his earnest 
efforts and careful judgement employed in preparing a work which 
we are confident will be welcomed by christian educators in all parts 
of our country. 


Tae New ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 
This seemingly dry and certainly ponderous book has its peculiar 
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charms. Here is collected and tersely set down a vast quantity of vari- 
ous and useful knowledge, such as is indispensable to educated men and 
women. Here are an hundred and fourteen thousand words, defined 
with a clearness, fullness, precision, and wealth of illustration, that 
denote the soundest scholarship, and the most entire fidelity to labo- 
rious details. Altogether the work is a marvelous specimen of learn- 
ing, taste, and thorough labor. We praise it heartily, because we be- 
lieve it deserves the heartiest praise. Veo York Albion. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE STATE 
OF CONNECTICUT, presented to the General Assembly, May Ses- 
sion, 1860, together with the Annual Report of the Secretary of 
the Board. 


We have not had time to read this report, but from its table of con- 
tents, we learn that the report of the Secretary which occupies most 
of the volume, contains a summary of educational statistics for the 
year; A survey of the resources and population of Connecticut ; De- 
tailed Statistics of the Common Schools; Statistics and Remarks re- 
specting High Schools and Academies ; The Normal School; The 
Sheffield Scientific School; Colleges and Professional Schools; Supple- 
mentary Schools, and General Educational: Influences ; and also dis- 
cussions of the Disadvantages of the District System; Suggestions 
with reference to Town action and Consolidation ; Necessity of look- 
ing after the Destitute and Neglected; Employment of Children in 
Factories, and High Schools. In the Appendix, are Miscellaneous 
Documents pertaining to Education and to the Normal School, a list 
of School Visitors, Statistical Tables, The School Laws, and Extracts 
from Reports of School Visitors. 


CONTENTS—AUG. AND SEP. 


Page. 
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SUBSCRIPTION FREE. 
ANEW EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL. 


Now ready, the first number of the 


Illustrated Educational Bulletin, 


A novelty in the field of literature and well worthy the attention of every liye teach- 


er. All are invited to send their names for the subscription list. Subscription abso- 
lutely free. | 


“New Publications. 


FOWLE’S FALSE ORTHOGRAPHY, in which the orthography and meaning of 
many thousand words, most liable to be misspelled and misused, are impressed upon 
the memory by a regular Series of Written Exercises. 

By William B. Fowle. 144 pp. 12 mo. Price 80 cts. 


FOWLE’S BIBLE READER, containing such a selection of Scripture lessons as 
may be used in schools and families, without subjecting the teacher or reader to the 
trouble of making a selection at the time of reading. 

That some selection was called for none will deny who has attempted to read the 
Bible in course to his pupils, or to his family. 

The use of this text-book even in connection with other reading will be found uni- 
versally advisable. 233 pp. 12 mo. Price $1.00. : 


LEDRU’S FRENCH GRAMMAR. A comprehensive Grammar of the French 
Language, with Practical Exercises for Writing, and very complete and simple Rules 
for Pronouncing the Language. 280 pp. 12 mo. Price $1.00. 


LEDRU’S FRENCH TABLES. Tables in the French Language for the use of 
beginners in fhe study. 120 pp. 12. mo. Price 76 cts. 


LEDRU’S FRENCH READER. The French First Class Book; being a new se- 
lection of Reading Lessons. In Four Parts, viz: 

I. Authentic Pieces in Prose. 

If. Prose Comedies of Moliere. Abridged. 

III. Choice Pieces in Verse. 

By Francois Ledru. 288 pp. 12 mo. Price $1.00. 


For the Teacher’s Library. 


FOWLE’S TEACHER'S INSTITUTE; or Familiar Hints to Young Teachers. 
By William B. Fowle. 258 pp. 12 mo. Price $1.50. 


JEWELL ON SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. A Practical Treatise, presenting a 
thorough discussion of its Facts, Principles and their Applications; with Critiques 
upon urrent Theories of Punishment, and Schemes of Administration. For the use 
of Normal Schools, Practical Teachers, and Parents. 

By Frederick S. Jewell, A. M., Professor of English Literature, New York State 
Normal School, Albany. 308 pp. 12 mo. Price $1.50. 


ALSO, 
NEW EDITIONS OF THE NATIONAL READERS, 


With new Plates and Illustrations, and great Improvements. By means of carefully 
prepared indices the new editions may readily be used in the same classes with the old. 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, 
Publishers of the National Series of Standard School Books, 
(See Catalogue ) 


111 & 113 William St., New York. 
Sept.—1866. 


MUNGER’S EUREKA LIQUID SLATING, 
For Application to Walls, and Renovating old Blackboards. 


This slating is too well known to need extend mment. It has stood the test of ten years’ 
constant use, and, during the last year, in New Kfigland alone, has been applied to over seventy- 
five thousand square feet of surface, and in not a single instance has it failed to give entire satis- 
faction. We have several men constantly employed in applying the Slating to old and new 
Blackboards, and every foot of surface is warranted. 

We also have on hand and make to order, WoopeN BLACKBOARDS, coated with this SLaTING, 
and secured in a frame like a School Slate; thus being left free to expand and contract They 
are in all respects equal to slabs of slate, and superior to them in the color and fineness of the 
surface. We have on hand various styles, suitable for Nursery, School, and all other uses to 
which a Blackboard may be applied. 


TESTIMONIALS, 


I have several Blackboards in my school, coated with the Eureka Liquid Slating, some of 
which have been in ure more than five years. They are better to day than when the Slating 
was first applied. It deserves the best things that can be said of it, without qualification or 
abatement. — (Signed) J.P. PAYSON, Principal Williams School, Chelsea, Mass. 

I have used one of your Slated Blackboards nearly ten years. The surface, though excellent 
at first, seemed to improve all that time. I have used two other boards for several years, and it 
is my opinion that, when properly made, they will last a lifetime. 

(Signed) . E. ROBBINS, New Haven, Ct. 
Soutu Boston, May 3, 1865. 

We have used the Eureka Liquid Slating upon all our Blackboards since September, 1864, 
and I do not hesitate to say that they are superior to the best slabs of slate. 

(Signed) C. GOODWIN CLARKE, Master Bigelow Grammar School, Boston. 

I am of the opinion that the Eureka Liquid Slating will always give satisfaction when proper- 
ly applied. (Signed) JOHN D. PHILBRICK, Superintendent Public Schools, Boston. 

My Blackboards are excellent. You can put me down in favor of the universal use of the 
Eureka Liquid Slating. (Signed) D. W. JONES, Principal Comins School, Roxbury. 

It is my opinion that Blackboards made from the Eureka Liquid Slating are superior to every 
other material, solid slate not excepted. It is a wonder that so smoth a surface should never 
become glazed, so as to refuse to receive the chalk. Their greatest excellence, however, is the 
distinctness with which the lines may be seen from any part of the room. 

(Signed) F. B. SNOW, Principal Bridgham School, Providence, R I. 

I know of no inducement that would influence me to remove the Slating from our Blackboards, 
and return to the former painted surface. It possesses all the essential properties of the best 
Blackboard surface so much desired, but never before obtained, viz. : noiselessness, durability, 
smoothness of surface, the absorption of the rays of light so that marks can be easily seen at 
any angle of vision, and especially the facility with which the chalk marks may be erased. 

(Signed) E. B. JENNINGS, Principal Bartlett High S:hool, New London, Ct. 

Our Blackboards, to which you applied Munger’s Eureka Liquid Slating in February last, are 
really excellent. We have never seen better boards than these. The surface is fine, soft, and 
smooth ; the color is a dead black, with no reflection, so that a mark can be seen at any angle. 
Your assurance that, after a few weeks’ use they would erase with perfect ease, is tully verified. 

(Signed) MOWRY & GOFF, English and Classical High School, Providence, R. I. 


We have on file Testimonials from the following persons who have used our Slating, and to 
whom we are at liberty to refer: 

Ruope Istanp—J. T. Edwards, Principal East Greenwich Seminary ; Thomas W. Bicknell, 
Principal Arnold Grammar School, Providence; Prof S.S Green, Brown’s University ; Timo- 
thy Sullivan, Principal Lyme St. Catholic School, Providence; Samuel Austin, Principal Union 
Hall School. Providence; Isaac F. Cady, Warren High School; P. E. Tillinghast, Pawtucket ; 
N. W DeMunn, Principal Benefit St. Grammar School, Providence. 

MASSACHUSETTS—A.G. Boyden, Principal State Normal School, Bridgewater; O. S. Knapp, 
Superintendent Public Schools, Somerville; D. B. Hubbard. Master Mather School, Dorchester ; 
M. G. Daniel, Master Everett School, Dorchester ; H. H. Babcock, Master High School, Somer- 
ville; G. T. Littlefield, Master Franklin School, Somerville; L. P. Frost, Principal F.anklin 
School, Waltham; A. P. Gage, Principal Bunker Hill School, Charlestown ; G. A. Southworth, 
Ma'den Centre; S. C. Stone, Newton Centre; Henry L Chase, Suuth Malden; Caleb Emery, 
Principal Charlestown High: School; A. G. Magoun, Principal Havard Grammar School, Cam- 
bridge ; Caleb Richardson, Principal North Chelsea Grammar School; A. J. Nutter, Principal 
Mount Vernon School, West Roxbury ; Eldridge Smith, Principal High School, Dorchester; 
W. J. Rolfe, Principal High School, Cambridge. 

ConNECTICUT.—Wm. Soule, Com. Jewett City; J. S. Lathrop, Principal Union Street School, 
New London; J. D Wheeler, 2d, Principal District No. 1, Willimantic; Calin B. McLane, Prin- 
cipal High School, Bridgeport; J. M. Whiton, Principal Hopkins Grammar School, New Haven ; 
Prof. W. A. Norton, Yale College, New Haven. 

Mains.— Warren Webster, Commercial College, Auburn; H. F. Cummings, Portland. 


AMERICAN TABLET CO. 
July—1866. 29 Brattle Street, Boston. 


-> 


THE NATIONAL SERIES 


OF 


STANDARD SCHOOL-BOOKS 


Includes, among upwards of Three Hundred Volumes 
of Standard Educational Works, 


THE FOLLOWING: 


National Pictoria] Primer. Parker and Watson. | Boyd’s Compositin and Logic. 


National Series of School Readers. 6 Nos. Kame’s Elements of Criticism. 
Sherwood’s Writing Speller Series. 4 Nos. Day’s Art of Rhetoric. 

Smith’s School Spellers and Definers. 4Nos. | Cleveland’s Compendiums. 8 Vols. 
Wright’s Analytical Orthography. Beer’s Geographical Drawing-Book. 
Northend’s Dictation Exercises. ; Norton & Porter’s First Book of Science. 
Fowle’s False Orthography. Peck’s Ganot’s Natural Philosophy. 
Fowle's Bible Reader. 8 Porter's School Chemistries. 2 Nos. 
Davies’ New Series of Arithmetics. 5 Nos. Wood's Botanical Text-Books. 2 Nos. 
Davies’ New Series of Algebras. 3 Nos. Emmon’s Manuel of Geology. 


Davies’ Higher Mathematics--a complete course. | Chambers’ Elements of Zoology. 
Montieth & McNally’s 8ch. Geographies. 5 Nos. | Jarvis’ Text-Books in Physiology. i 
Clark’s Diagram System of English Grammar. | Hamilton’s Vegetable and Animal Physiology. 


2 Nos. Mansfieid’s Political Manual. 
Beers’ System of Pemanship. 12 Nos. Ledru’s French Series. 3 Vols. 
Self-Instruct ing Writing Books. 3 Nos. Pujol and Van Norman’s French Class-Book. 
Willard's American & Universal Histories. | Brook’s Annotated Greek & Latin Texts. 
Berard's History of England. Dwight's Heathen Mythology. i 
Montieth's History of United States. Brooks’ Tracy’s & Carter’s Sch. Records. 
Hanna’s Bible History. Marcy’s Eureka Alphabet Tablet. 
Boyd’s Annotated British Poets. 5 Vols. Scofield’s National School Tablets. 
Northend’s School Speakers. 3 Nos. Brooks’ School Manual of Devotion. 
Raymond's Patriotic Speaker. The School-Boys Infantry Tactics. 
Smith & Martin’s Book-keeping. Root’s Silver Lute» 
Watts on the Mind. 

THE 


SCHOOL TEACHER’S LIBRARY, 


IN TWENTY-FOUR VOLUMES, 


INCLUDING PAGE’S “THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING ;” HOLBROOK’S 
“í NORMAL METHODS OF TEACHING ;” NORTHEND’S “TEACHERS `. > 
ASSISTANT,” AND OTHER KINDRED WORKS. 


Teachers and others interested in the selection of Text-Books, are invited to 
send to the publishers for their Illustrative Descriptive Catalogue, where may be 
found dctailed descriptions of all their issues. _— 


The publishers will issue about July Ist the first number of the “ Illustrated 
Educational Bulletin.” Sent free to any address. Subscriptions invited. 


A. S. BARNES & 00., Educational Publishers 
July—1866. 111 and 113 William Street. 
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WAS AWARDED TO 


PAYSON, DUNTON & SCRIBNER’S 


NATIONAL PENMANSHIP, 


AT THE TENTH EXHIBITION OF THE MASS. CHARITABLE MECHANIC ASSOCIATION, 
September, 1865. 

The Judges, in their Report, say — This appears to be the most practical system taught, com- 
bining all desirable ele ance, neatness, and distinctness. It is the system taught in our schools, 
and it is commended by its simplicity and adaptability to commercial and business purposes, 
The Committee recommend, as a recognition of its merits, a Bronze Medal.” 


So well known is this system, and such is its popularity, that the initials 


/ 
are as universally understood, at sight, as are the letters U. S. A.; and being the system most 
~ widely introduced, and the most extensively used in the United States, the publishers feel that 
they can rightly claim for it the title of the ° 


Nor is its Fame confined to this Country, 


The demand for it in the British Provinces is so great, that an edition of this renowned series 
was manufactured in England for the British-American market, an event unparalleled in the rey 
of Copy Books! and showing conclusively that it is constdered there better than any other A 


can or English system. 
*,* All persons interested in this important branch of education, are invited to examine this 


system. ulars and specimens will be sent on application. 


PAYSON, DUNTON & SCRIBNER’S 


ua STEEL PENS. 


Manufactured by JOSEPH GrLLoTT & Sons, from patterns made expressly for us. Considered 
by those who have used them as the best in the market, 
For sale by all agents for P. D. & 8. 


CROSBY & AINSWORTH, 117 Washington St., Boston. 
*,* Specimens furnished on receipt of a three-cent stamp. 


Approved Text-Books and Works of Reference, 


SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES AND COLLEGES. 


PUBLISHED BY 
J. P. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 
Nos. 715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


When changvs of text-hooks are deemed advisable, or new lists of books are to be selected, parties 
interested are respectfully requested to examine and compare our books with others proposed 
before making their selections. 

To facilitate the procuremeut of our books for such purposes, special prices,—neither whole- 
sale nor retail—are named in this circular, at which ge will supply sample copies for examination 
by mail, prepaid, or first supplies for introduction, per express, freight payable by parties ordering 


LIPPINCOTT’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 


I ALLEN’S ORAL GEOGRAPHY. CCC 
Pictorial Maps and Natural History Engravings. 8 
II. ALLEN’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY.. e %% eee ses ee 35 
Based on the Object Method of Instruction. 
III. SHAW & ALLEN’S COMPREHENSIVE GEOGRAPHY..... 1.00 
Combining Geography with Natural History. 
IV. SMITH’S NEW GEOGRAH᷑I !...... . .I. 0 
Synthetical, Analytical, and Comparative. 
V. CARL RITTER’S COMPARATIVE GEOGRAPHY.......... .90 
Translated by WILLIAM L. Gace. 
VI. LIPPINCOTT’S PRONOUNCING GAZETTEER.........00.. 
Revised Edition with an Appendix. Containing nearly Ten Thou- 
sand new notices, and the most recent statistical information, 
according to the latest census returns, of the United States and 
foreign countries. By J. THOMAS, M. D., and T. BALDWIN. 
Now Ready—Price $10. 


WORKS ON THE SCIENCE AND ART OF TEACHING. 


BY JAMES PYLE WICKERSHAM. A. If. 
Principal of the Pennsylvania State Normal School at Millersville. 


WICKERSHAM’S SCHOOL ECONOMdBU9.u 0.90 
A Treatise on the Preparation, Organization, Employment, Govern- 
ment and Authorities of Schools. 12mo. 
WICKERSHAM’S METHOD OF INSTRUCTIONNNV¶NL¶L¶L. I. 05 
WICKERSHAM’S METHODS OF CULTURE. (In Press.) 


MATHEMATICAL. 


LOOMIS’S NEW ANALYTICAL ARITHMETIWVWO.Q . 60.25 
LOOMIS’S NEW NORMAL ARITHMETIC... cccccccscce Q 40 
HOLLOWAY’S MENTAL GEOMEINRMR̃MR . . 90 
CHAUVENET’S PLANE and SPHERICAL "TRIGON OMETRY.. 1 05 


LINCOLN PHELPS’ SCIENTIFIO SERIES. 


LINCOLN’S BOTANY for BEGINNERS......cccccccccccscocscceee $0.35 
LINCOLN’S FAMILIAR LECTURES on BOTANY .....ccsccesese 1.05 
PHELPS’S PHILOSOPHY for BEGINNERS. 8. 85 
PHELPS’S CHEMISTRY for BEGINNER SWS 5 
PHELPS’S NATURAL ne,, 90 
PEHLPS’S MANUAL OF nee,, sence we eee .90 
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WALTON’S | 
WRITTEN ARITHMETIC, 


Just published, is a Complete Written Artthmetic, embracing in a single volume all 
the important principles and applications usually contained in two or more books. 
It is amply sufficient for all Common and High Schools. 

The book is strictly progressive, developing the subject, not only by the logical ar- 
rangement of topics, but also by the natural sequence of examples. 

It is practical, giving prominence to the actual transactions of business life, and 
adopting the methods of business men. 

uch extraneous matter has been excluded. The explanations, the definitions, the 
rules, and the statement of principles, are all given with brevity and clearness. ` 

The Arithmetic is accompanied by a KEY, which contains a System of Reviews, 
upon a. plan wholly original, by which the number of examples may be increased to 
an unlimited extent, and by which a different example may he assiyned to each pupil 
ata single dictation, a feature which will commend it to every practical teacher. 


WALTQN’S TABLE 


FOR 
PRACTICE IN THE FUNDAMENTAL OPERATIONS 


- ARITHMETIC. . 


WITH 


ACCOMPANYING KEY. 


The TABLE consists of twenty-one columns of figures numbered from right to left, 
in twenty-five lines, against which are placed twenty-five letters of the alphabet. By 
its use all possible combinations of numbers may be repeated many times. The 
Table is designed for the pupil. 

The Key contains above two thousand questions upon the Table, with their an- 
swers, arranged in series of from ten to twenty-five examples in the fundamental 
operations. These are prepared for the teacher, to be used at Dictation Exercises. 


HILLARD’S READERS, 
NEW SERIES. 


HILLARD’s PRIMER, OR FI RST READER, (Illustrated.) 

HILLARD's SECOND READER, ( Illustrated.) 

HILLARD’sS THIRD READER, (Illustrated.) 

HILLARD'Ss FOURTH READER, (Illustrated.) 

HILLARD’S INTERMEDIATE READER, (Illustrated.) : 

HıLLARD’S FirrH READER, and HILLARD’S SixtH READER, with Prof. Bailey’s 
Introduction. l 

By the following official announcement it will be seen that the New Series of Hill- 
ard’s Readers has just been adopted by the Board of Control of Philadelphia for use 
in all the public schools of that city: 


OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLERS OF PUBLIC eros 


First District of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, January 11, 1865. 

At a meeting of the Comptrollers of Public Schools, First District of Pennsylvania,’ 
held 79 Comptroller's Chamber, January 10th, 1865, the following resolution was 
adopted: . 

Resolved, That Hillard’s New Series of Readers be introduced to be used in the 
Public Schools of this District. 

From the Minutes. HENRY W. HALLIWELL, Secretary. 


HILLARD’S NEW SERIES OF READERS have thus been adopted for use, in 
whole or in part, in the four great cities of the Union— 

NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON and CHICAGO. They are also in 
use in the cities of Washington, Providence, Portland, Cambridge, Charlestown, Sa- 
em, Hartford, Bridgeport, Fall River, Norwich, &c., &c. 

(=> School officers wishing to examine the Series will 58 to the Publishers, 

| BREWER & TILESTON, 
March—1866. 2 131 Washington Street, Boston, 


“ye 
a. 


GET THE BEST. 


EVERY TEACHER AND FAMILY SHOULD HAVE 


WEBSTER’S NEW DICTIONARY. 
WITH THREE THOUSAND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The best English Dictionary,(1) in its 
ETYMOLOGIES ; so says the North 
American Review for January, 1865; 
(2) VOCABULARY; has 114,000 words, 
10,000 more than any other English 
Dictionary ; (3) DEFINITIONS; always 
excelling in this, made now still more 
valuable; (5) Pronunciation; Prof. 

— Russell, the eminent orthoepist, de- 
In Dictionaries, tis confest, clares the revised Webster “the no- 
Who getteth Webster’s GETS THE BEST. blest contribution to science, litera- 
ture, and education * * yet pro- 
duced ;’’ (6) PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS; (7) TABLES, one of which, that of Fictitious 

Names, is worth the cost of the volume; (8) as the LATEST; (9) in MECHANICAL Ex- 
ECUTION; (10) the LARGEST single volume ever published. 

In One Volume of 1,840 Royal Quarto Pages, and in various Com- 
mon and Fine Bindings., 

“ GET THE LATEST.” “GET THE BEST.” “ GET WEBSTER.” 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
Specimen pagesof Nlustrations and other new Taies will be sent on application to the publishers. 

“ Etymological part remarkably well done. x * We have had no English Dic- 
tionary nearly so good in this respect.“ North Am. Review, Jan., 1865. 

In our opinion, it is the best Dictionary that either England or America can 
boast.”—Nutional Quarterly Review, Oct., 1864. 

„No English scholar can dispense with this work.”— Bibliotheca Sacra, Jan., 1865. 

“ Truly a Magnum Opus, a monument of industry, research, and erudition, worthy 
the most cordial recognition and the highest praise of all who write, speak or study 
the English language. —Evang. Quarterly Review, Jan., 1865. 

“Tn its general accuracy, completeness, and practical utility, the work is one which 
9 15 85 can read or write can henceforward ford to dispense with. Atlantic Monthly, 

ov., 1864. 

„Viewed as a whole, we are confident that no other living language has a Diction- 
ary which so fully and faithfully sets forth its present condition as this last edition of 

ebster does that of our written and spoken English tongue.” — Harper’s Mag. Jan., 65. 

“ THE New WEBSTER is glorious—it is perfect—it distances and defies competition 
—it leaves nothing to be desired. As a monument of literary labor, or as a business 
enterprise, magnificent in conception and almost faultless in execution, I think it 
equally admjrable.”—J. H. Ruymond, LL.D., P. es. Vassar College. 

WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES, Viz.: 

I. THE PRIMARY. III. HIGH SCHOOL. V. COUNTING HOUSE. 
II. COMMON SCHOOL. IV. ACADEMIC. VI. UNIVERSITY. . 

These popular School Dictionaries, having been thoroughly revised, being extensive- 
ly regarded as the standard authority in Orthography, Definition, and Pronunciation, 
and as THE BEST Dictionaries in use, are respectfully commended to teachers and 
others. They are much more extensively sold and used than all others combined. 

U Webster’s School Dictionaries are published by J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
Philadelphia; MASON BROTHERS, New York, and sold by them and all Booksellers. 

DFT wenty-five copies of WEBSTER'S NEW ILLUSTRATED DICTIONARY have 
just been placed in as many of the Boston public schools by the school board of that city. 

DF The State of Maryland having recently established a Free School system, its 
State Board of Education has just adopted Webster’s series of Dictionaries as the 
standard, and for exclusive use in the Public Schools of that State. 

Nearly every State Superintendent of Public Instruction in the Union, or cor- 
responding officer, where such an one exists, has recommended WEBSTER’S DIC- 
TI NARY in the strongest terms. Among them are those of Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Michigan, Iowa, Wis- 
1 e North Carolina, Alabama, California, and also Canada—T WENTY- 

in all. i 


STATE PURCHASES. 

The State of NEW YORK has placed 10,000 copies of Webster’s Unabridged in as 
many of her Public Schools. The State of WISCONSIN, over 4,000—nearly every 
School. The State of NEW JERSEY, 1,500—nearly every School. The State of 
MICHIGAN made provision for all her Schools. The State of MASSACHUSETTS 
has supplied her Schools—nearly all. 

More than ten times as many are sold of Webster’s Dictionaries, as of any other series 
in this country. At least four-fifths of allthe School Books published in this country 
@ own Webster as their standard, and of the remainder, few acknowledge any standard. 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES & BRITISH PROVINCES. 


GREEN’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


The attention of teachers and others is invited to this widely known series of Eng- 
lish Grammars, which is the matured result of a long and careful study of the lan- 
guage itself, as well as of the best methods of teaching it. The system by which the 
principles of the language are here exhibited is simple and easy of attainment, and 
differs in many essential particulars from that of any other author. Professor 
Greene's connection with public schools, normal schools, and teachers’ institutes, has 
given him pecuĦar facilities for adapting a series of text-books to the wants of the 
different grades of schools; and his success is best manifested by the great popularity 
which these Grammars have attained. 

The books intended as a connected series are 

I. THE INTRODUOTION. ` 
II. THE ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

III. THE ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES. 

Either of these is complete in itself, and may be used inde pendently of the others 

These Grammars are the sole text-books on this subject in the public schools of 
many of our principal cities and towns, and are also used in a large number of the 
best private schools throughout the country. 


From David N. Camp, State Superintendent of Connecticut, and Principal of State 
P, D N 85 17 50 7 pal of 


Greene’s English Grammars have been in use in the Connecticut State Normal 
School, and in the model schools connected therewith, for more than ten years, and 
have given almost universal satisfaction. I know of no books that have better stood 
the test of use in classes than Greene’s Grammars and Analysis, and I have found no 
better grammar scholars in the schools of this state than those taught on the system 
of Professor Greene. 

The Series furnishes books suitable for different grades of schools, and adapted to 
the best methods of teaching the English language. 


From the late Lorin Andrews, President of Kenyon College, and formerly Superintenden t 
of the Massillon Union School. 


With great cheerfulness I give my hearty and unqualified approbation of Professo 
Greene’s English Grammars. N the past year we have used them exclusively 
in the Massillon Union School, and after the fairest and most thorough of all tests 
the searching ordeal of a year’s trial in the recitation-room—they have more than 
equaled our expectations. I shall, on all proper occasions, recommend them to teach- 
ers and school officers as the grammars for all grades of our schools. 


WARREN'S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES, 


WARREN’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, 
WARREN’S COMMON SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, 
WARREN’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 
WARREN'S PHYSICAL AND OUTLINE CHARTS, 7 TABLETS (in preparation.) 
These books form a complete geographical course, adapted to all grades of schools. 
They have recently been thoroughly revised, and now contain all new political and 
territorial changes, with statistics from the census of 1860. The maps and engrav- 
ings are of the very highest order of excellence, and in all the books the maps are in 
same volume with the descriptive text. The series is now used in most of the prin- 
cipal cities and towns of the United States, and has given great satisfaction wherever 
it has been adopted. 
For introductory terms or further information address 


J. B. COWPERTHWAITE, PHILADELPHIA, 
April, 1865. or F. E. PEASLEE, care of BROWN & GROSS, HARTFORD. 


CAMP’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 


CAMP’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, 


Prepared to accompany Mitchell's vane Maps, and designed for Primary Schools anu 
3 asses. 

~SThis is a sensible book, and presents some important features in striking con 
trast with other Primary Geographies. 

Its DEFINITIONS are illustrated on the true method of “object teaching,” — 
first showing and describing the object, then giving the name., 

The Mar GEOGRAPHY, of which there is a most judicious selection, is arranged 
so that it can be recited and illustrated from the Outline Maps. 

The DescripTIVE Parts are brief, but interesting, and the selection of mat- 
ter throughout is such as young pupils may easily comprehend and study with 
profit. 


CAMP’S INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY, 
Prepared to accompany Mitchell’s Outline Maps, and designed for Intermediate Schools 
and Classes. 

This book contains : 

Ist. INTRODUCTORY LESSON. . 

2d. GEOGRAPHICAL DEFINITIONS, illustrated by picture and map repre- 
sentations of the principal bodies of land and water. 

3d. Maps, on the plan of the Outline Maps, each followed by a Key 
and Questions for map exercises. 

4th. DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, presenting in a concise form the more 
important geographical facts relating to each country and the principal cities, 
and in addition, such peculiar characteristics as are the most striking, and such 
as will be the most useful to pupils. 

5th. GENERAL QUESTIONS, following the description of each grand division, 
designed as review questions for the Book and Outline Maps. | 

6th. A PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY of all the geographical names used in 


the book. 
CAMP’S HIGHER GEOGRAPHY, 


Prepared to eee Mitchell's Outline Maps, and designed for Grammar and High 
chools, and the higher classes of District Schools. 
This is a new book, on the plan of the INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY, but 
more extensive. It contains a complete Key to the Outline Maps, a more full 
description of countries, and an outline cf Physical Geography. 


CAMP’S MAPPING PLATES, 


Corresponding in size and scales with the maps in the Intermediate and Higher 
i Geographies. Price forty cents for set of nine plates. 


MITCHELL’S OUTLINE MAPS, 


Revised, improved, and important new maps added, by Davip N. Camp, Principal of the 
Connecticut State Normal School, and Superintendent of Common Schools. Price 
$20.00 per set. 


Camp’s GEOGRAPHIES have a unity of plan, and a conciseness and perspicuity 
of style, rarely found in a series of school-books; while the use of the OUTLINE 
Maps, combined with lessons from the Geographies, is systematized, simplified. 
and made in the highest degree practical. 

With this Series, a thorough course of Geography may be obtained more easily, 
and in much less time than is usually given to the study. 

Copies will be sent by mail, for examination, on receipt of half the retail price. 


O. D. CASE & CO., Publishers. HARTFORD, Conn. 
A. H. ANDREWS, CHICAGO. 
C. & E. ANDREWS, New BRITAIN. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW 


A BOOK FOR EVERY TEACHER OF ARITHMETIC. 
A BOOK FOR EVERY SCHOLAR IN ARITHMETIC. 


QUESTIONS 


ON THE 


PRINCIPLES OF ARITHMETIC, 


DESIGNED 
To indicate an Outline of Study. 
To excite among Pupilsa spirit of Independent Inquiry, 
Especially fitted to facilitate a thorough system of Reviews, 
Adapted to any Text-Books and to all grades of Learners, 


By JAMES L. EATON, M. A., 


AUTHOR OF A SERIES OF ARITHMETICS, &c. 


It should be the chief aim in teaching Arithmetic to lead the learner to a clear un- 
derstanding of the PRINCIPLES of the Science.’—Hon. JOHN D. PHIL- 
BRICK, Superintendent of the Public Schools of Boston. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF USING THESE QUESTIONS: 

1. They are separate from any text-books, and equally well adapted to all 
text-books, and on this acconnt they present all the benefits of the QUES- 
TION METHOD, and none of its defects. 

2. They indicate a definite outline of study, and afford a substantial guide 
to the pupil in the preparation of his lesson. ` 

3. They incite the pupil to inquiry, awakening that thirst for knowledge 
which is the best motive to its acquirement. 

4. They open up the several subjects by such short and suggestive steps, 
one question following upon another in the chain, that the pupil is thus led 
to follow out and develope the subject for himself. 

5. By inciting the pupil to inquiry, and guiding him in developing the 
subject for himself, they subserve the highest and only true style of teach- 
ing; namely, TO DRAW OUT AND DEVELOPE THE FACULTIES, and thus. 
LEAD the pupil, instead of dictating to him or driving him. 

6. They afford the best means for frequent reviews and examinations, 
since it is the Principles of Arithmetic that should be reviewed, and not the 
mechanical operations. 

7. The use of these questions will not fail to ground the principles of 
Arithmetic in the mind of the pupil, and thus give him the Key which will 
command all practical operations. 

8. For those teachers whose time is closely occupied with large classes. 
and large schools, the use of these Questions will save much labor, while 
they will produce the best results in scholarship. 

~~ These Questions are published in the form of a Pamphlet and sold 
at a very low price to render it easy for all schools to supply themselves- 
with them. 

As they are not in the form of, nor designed for, a text-book, they do not 
require to be formally adopted by Boards of Education, but the use of them, 
like cards or other illustrations, WILL DEPEND ON THE OPTION OF TEACH- 
ERS. 

FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
PRICE 12 Cents, Teachers supplied at $9 per hundred. 
E Specimen copy mailed to Teachers on receipt of ten cents. 


Address TAGGARD & THOMPSON, Publishers, 
29 Cornhill, Boston. 
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GREENLEAFS NEW ARITHMETICS. 


æ --- - ——- —— 


AN ENTIRELY NEW COURSE—- ANALYTICAL AND PRACTICAL, PRO- 
GRESSIVE AND COMPREHENSIVE —IN THREE BOOKS, 
EACH COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 


GREENLEAF’S NEW PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, 


With Pictorial Illustrations; on the Object-method Plan; a work of great popular- 
ity; used in the Public Schools of New York City, New Orleans, etc. 


GREENLEAF’S NEW ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, 


Combining Mental and Written Exercises; especially adapted to learners of limited 
opportunities, and to intermediate classes. Adopted for the Public Schools of Phil- 
adelphia, New York City, etc. 


GREENLEAF’S NEW PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC, 


A complete course for Schools and Seminaries, and surpassing all others; in the en- 
unciation of principles; in inductive processes and analysis; and in the treatment 
of new topics, as the Metric System, Annual Interest, Internal Revenue, etc. The 
unprecedented demand immediate on its publication, is auspicious of its destined 


progress 
„% On Victrory’s PATH.” 


GREENLEAF’S NEW ALGEBRAS. 


GREENLEAF’Ss NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA.—A work of rare merit for High 
Schools and Seminaries, and very popular; used in Rutgers’ Institute, N:w York 
City, Pemberton Square School, Boston, Russell’s Collegiate Institute, New Haven, 
City University, St. Louis, etc. 

GREENLEAF’s New HIGHER AuLGEBRA.—A thorough Analytical Treatise, neither 
too brief nor too extended, for advanced classes; used in Brown University, Amherst 
College, Massachusett’s Institute of Technology, Middletown University, etc. 


STANDING PRE-EMINENT IN MERIT. 


GREENLEAF’S NEw CoMPREHENSIVE SERIES challenges the thougutful attention 
of Progressive Educators. 


GREENLEAF’S UNIFORMITY SERIES consists, as heretofore, of Greenleaf's New 
Primary, New Intellectual, Common School and National Arithmetics; Greenleaf's 
New Algebras, and Greenleaf’s Geometry and Trigoiometry. 


*,* Correspondence solicited. 


_ ROBERT S. DAVIS X CO., Publishers, 


| 45 Washington Street, Boston. 
Sept., 18666. 
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Vol. XIIL. NEW BRITAIN, OCTOBER, 1866. No. 10: 


NOTES OF VISITS TO EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS OF 
EUROPE No. III. 

Tun Normal Schools alluded to in the article dader this 
head, in the last number of the Journal, are all Church of 
England Training Schools, and most of the teachers sent out 
from them, teach in diocesan or parish schools connected with 
the Church of England. 

The British and Foreign School Society has. two excellent 
Normal Schools which we visited. These schools are con- 
ducted on the principles which govern the action. of this soci- 
ety, viz: that of promoting the education of the laboring 
classes of every religious persuasion.” Mr. Wilkes, the 
Secretary and General Superintendent, very kindly explained 
to us the plan and daily work of these schools, and took us 
through the different rooms and departments of each. 

The Borough Road Normal School, Southwark, has ample 
accommodations for one hundred young men and a full teach- 
ing staff for that number, though but about eighty have been 
in attendance the past year. The Normal department con- 
sists of two divisions, Seniors and Juniors, each division being 
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divided into two sections. We were present at examinations 
in both divisions, on school management, conducted by the 
Principal, Mr. Curtiss. The questions proposed were com- 
prehensive and pertinent, and required a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the principles of education, and school organiza- 
tion and management, to be properly answered. 

The answers which were mainly correct, were full and far 
removed from monasyllabic replies, or quotations from the 
words of a text-book. The members of this school have a 
thorough training in methods of teaching and school man- 
agement, in connection with observation and practice in the 
model and practicing schools in the same building. In these 
schools, there are 563 boys and 875 girls, under the immedi- 
ate supervision of Mr. Langhton, the head master, who con- 
_ Stantly inspects the normal students in all their proceedings 
in the practicing schools. We saw class recitations in these 
schools conducted by assistants, pupil teachers, and: normal 
students. The questioning was pointed and spirited, and the 
answers usually prompt and accurate. The practicing school 
is arranged on the tri-partite system, with divisions, drafts 
and sections to correspond. 

The Normal School at Stockwell is pleasantly situated, and 
the premises are very complete in their arrangements. This 
school provides for one hundred young women, who board in- 
-the school buildings and do most of the domestic work, such 
s preparing the meals, &. A course of lessons is given 
each year on domestic economy, including the laws of health, 
‘the nature of the food and its preparation, and other topics 
ef a similar nature. The professional instruction is similar 
‘to that given at the Borough Road Normal School. The 
model and practicing schools contain 190 girls and 120 
infants. We saw in the infant department a fine example of 
the Kinter Garten“ system of instruction. This system as 
pursued at this school, not only gives au interesting variety 
to the school exercises, but is a valuable means of training for 
the eye and hand. The Stockwell Normal, Model and Prao- 
ticing schools occupy buildings which are nearly new, and 
which were planned by Mr. Wilkes, the Superintendent. 
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There aro some excellent features introduced in the arrange- 
ments of the buildings and grounds, which we have not seen 
in any other place. 

We had letters of introduction to the ‘Rev. John Scott, 
Principal of the Wesleyan Training College, and through his 
kindness, and the courtesy of the Secretary and masters, we 
had a favorable opportunity to study the plans and witness 
the operations of this excellent institution. This College, 
which is at the Horse Ferry Road, Westminister, is but a short 
distance from the Houses of Parliament and Westminister 
Abbey. ‘There were 128 students in the training depart- 
ment; 66 males, and 62 females; 70 of these entered the 
present year. The practicing and model schools consist of 
the infant’s school, with an average ‘attendance of 162; the 
junior, average attendance, 177; girls’ school, average attend- 
ance, 186; senior, average attendance, 188; and model 
school, average attendance, 145. By means of these schools 
a large amount of professional instruction is secured to the 
members of the college. We cannot give an idea of the gen- 
eral plan adopted in this institution better than by quoting a 
paragraph from an address of the Principal, Mr. Scott, given 
at the commencement of the session, for 1866 : 

“Tn its first organization it was determined to adopt what 
was then called the Glasgow System, rather than any other, 
because it dealt directly with mind, and made the intellectual 
and moral training of the children the distinguishing- feature 
of the school process. On this ground, we remain to the 
present. Hence the erection of galleries in our schools, the 
assembling daily of all the children for collective lessons, by 
which, instead of the dry didactic method of telling them 
everything by book lessons, knowledge is introduced into their 
minds by questions which exercise their thought, while they 
give them possession of the ideas; and then, as a further 
exercise of their intellectual powers, other questions are put 
to ascertain that the ideas have been received, and can be 
clearly reproduced. * * Instead of the old, crabbed 
method of setting the infant hard lessons as tasks to be learn- 
ed by heart, lessons now, gently opening the understanding, 
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unfolding its powers, and genially exciting the fancy and the 
feelings, are orally addressed; thought it thus elicited, and 
the mind is furnished with ideas and pictures on which the 
child feels it a pleasure to think.” | 

We were present during two scripture lessons, one given to 
a class quite young, about Jesus; the other, to an elder class 
on the Life of Joseph. Both were characterized by thorough- 
ness of preparation on the part of the teacher, who seized 
hold of a few points, and in a pleasing manner brought them 
to the understanding of the child. In other departments we 
witnessed the method of conducting exercises in grammatical 
and arithmetical analysis, reading, spelling, dictation and 
vocal music. The methods of class instruction in the normal 
department were similar to those already described as em- 
ployed in other training colleges. | 

We were indebted to Prof. Lonsdale, Fellow of Baliol 
College, Oxford, and Professor in King’s College, for a pleas- 
ant visit to the latter institution, and for much information 
respecting the plan and operation of similar institutions in 
England. King’s College has a Theological and Medical 
Department, each under the charge of able instructors. In 
the Department of General Literature and Science, there is 
a general section, with a course of education, comprising 
Religious Instruction, the Greek and Latin classics, Mathe- 
matics, Modern History, French Literature and Language, 
and German Literature and Language ; and an Oriental Sec- 
tion, with a course comprising the Sanscrit and Arabic Lan- 
guage and Literature, Bengali, Tamil, Telugu, Hindustani, 
Marathi, Gujaruti, English and Roman Law and Jurispru- 
dence, Mahomedan and Hindu Law, Jurisdiction and pro- 
cedure of the Indian Law Courts and Courts in England, 
and Political Economy. | 

In the Department of General Instruction in the Applied 
Sciences, the course embraces Religious Instruction, Mathe- 
matics, the different departments of Natural Science, Engineer- 
ing, Surveying, and the usual subjects of a scientific school, 
and in addition, instruction in the art and scientific principles 
of Photography, in a glass house with commodious developing 
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rooms erected for the purpose, and instruction in manufactur- 
ing art and machinery in the engineering workhouse. The 
workshops are fitted up with engines, lathes, forges, benches 
and all necessary implements for the students who are 
admitted at certain hours, to receive instruction from the 
Superintendent and experienced workmen. Several students 
were at work at the forges and benches, and we saw tools and 
engines manufactured entirely by the students which seemed 
as perfect as those made in the best manufactories. 

In the evening classes, about seven hundred students were 
in attendance the last year. The course of instruction em- 
braces thirty different subjects, including Divinity, Latin, 
_ Greek, French, German, Italian, Spanish, Portugese, and most 
of the studies of the scientific department, in addition to a 
thorough English course. Day and evening students can 
enter such classes as they choose, and perfect themselves in 
any particular subject without being compelled to take any 
number of subjects, or all in course. 

The King’s College School, which is in the same building 
as the other departments, has two divisions: one of classics, 
mathematics, and general literature, and the other of modern 
instruction. The faculty of the school consists of a Head 
Master, Vice Master, six Masters, twelve Assistant Masters, 
and two Professors in Drawing. Boys are admitted to this 
school from nine to sixteen years of age. They must be pres- 
ent four days in a week from 9 to 3 o’clock, on Wednesday 
from 9 to 1, and on Saturday from 9 to 12. A sufficient time, 
at 1 o’clock, is allowed for lunch which is provided in the 
college at a regulated price. 

Those who have read in Lamb’s Works the account of 
Christ's Hospital Five and Thirty Years Ago,” will remem- 
ber some of the peculiarities of an institution which we have 
not space here to describe. l 

It is a large endowed school founded by Edward VI, and 
has an annual revenue variously given as 50,000 to 75,000 
pounde sterling. It is more popularly known as the Blue 
Coat School from the peculiar costume of the boys. This 
consists of a long blue coat in shape like that of a monk, with 
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short breeches, yellow stockings and low shoes. We believe 
that caps are provided but we never saw one worn, and we 
frequently saw the boys, both at.play and in the streets of 
London. We presented our letter of introduction just as 
the school was assembling after the midday recess. We 
receiyed s cordial welcome and were shown all parts of the 
school. Some of the recitation rooms were large, three or 
four classes reciting in the same room at once, while others 
were ‘suitable for a single class. The seats were long forms 
with desks before them. In several classes, we noticed that 
the boys, instead of occupying the seats for the purpose 
intended, mounted the desks and used the seats as footstools. 
The noise and apparent confusion might appear unpleasant 
to one accustomed to the order and precision of some Ameri- 
can schools, but it seemed to cause no disturbance there. 
The recitations in arithmetic, history and reading which we 
heard were very fair, but confined closely to the text-book, 
or the formula given by the teacher. The teachers all wore 
théir hats during the recitations, but this practicé is not pecu- 
liar to this school. We were shown the kitchen where the 
food is prepared, and the steward requested us to taste the 
bread and cheese to see if they were not good enough for any 
school. We judged from remarks between the steward and 
the assistant, who was formerly a scholar here, that some com- 
plaints were made now as well as in the time of Charles 
Lamb. The great hall, where we afterwards saw the boys at 
dinner, is 187 feet long, 51 feet broad, and 47 feet high. 
The dormitories, passage ways and play grounds are all kept 
scrupulously neat. This school supports and educates over 
sixteen hundred boys, about eight hundred of whom live in 
the building on Newgate street. 
Another large school which interested us much was , the 
Jews’ Free School, Spitalfields, where twelve hundred boys 
and eight hundred girls are registered. This school is aided 
by the personal influence and contributions of the Roths- 
childs: Sir Anthony Rothschild being president, and three 
others of the name are on the committee, The rooms are 
pleasant, neatly furnished and well supplied with maps, dia- 
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grams and other appliances, The lowest divisions both of 
boys’ and girls’ schools are taught on the simultaneous sys 
tem; the highest division of each school, in separate class 
rooms, and the intermediate in what are termed the “ great 
school rooms,” which are part of the time divided by groups 
oi curtains into a N er more elass rooms. 


UNIVERSITY REFORM, | 
EXTRACT FROM AN ADDRESS TO THE ALUMNI OF HARVARD, AT | 
THEIR TRIENNIAL PENNAT JULY 19x, 1866. Aa 


Waar is a university? Dr. Kercke answers this quoe 
tion with the aneient designation of a Studium Generale, 
a school of universal learning. Such a university, he 
gays, is in its essence a place fer the communication and 
circulation of thought by means of personal intereourse over 
a wide tract of country.. Accepting this definition, can 
we say that Harvard Oollege, as at present constituted, is 8 
University ? Must we not rather describe it as a place where 
boys are made to recite lessons from text-books, and to write 
compulsory exercises, and are marked according to their pro- 
ficiency and fidelity in these performances, with a view to a 
somewhat protracted exhibition of themselves at the close of 
their college course, which, according to a pleasant academic 
fiction, is termed their “Commencement?” This descrip- 
tion applies only, it is true, to what is called the Undergradu 
ate Department. But that department stands for the Col. 
lege, constitutes the College, in the public estimation. Th. 
professional schools which have gathered about it are searéely 
regarded as a part of the College. They are incidental ap- 
pendages, of which, indeed, one has ita seat in another city. 
The College proper is simply a more advanced school for 
boys, not differing essentially in principle and theory from 
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the public schools in all our towns. In this, as in those, the 
principle is coercion. Hold your subject fast with one hand, 
and pour Knowledge into him with the other. The profes- 
sors are task-masters and police-officers, the President the 
chief of the College police. 

Now, considering the great advance of our higher town 
schools, which carry their pupils as far as the College carried 
them fifty years. ago, and which might, if necessary, have 
classes still more advanced of such as are destined for the 
university, I venture to suggest that the time has come when 
this whole system of coercion might, with safety and profit, 
be done away. Abolish, I would say, your whole system of 
marks, and college rank, and compulsory tasks. I anticipate 
an objection drawn from the real or supposed danger of aban- 
doning to their own devices and optional employment boys of 
the average age, of college students. In answer, I say, ad- 
vance that average by fixing a limit of admissible age. Ad- 
vance the qualifications for admission; make them equal to 
the studies of the Freshman year, and reduce the college 
career from four years to three; or else make the Freshman 
year a year of probation, and its closing examination the 
condition of full matriculation. Only give the young men, 
‘when once a sufficient foundation has been laid, and the 
rudiments acquired, the freedom of a true University,—free- 
dom to select their own studies and their own teachers, from 
‘such material, and such personnel, as the place supplies. It 
is to be expected that a portion will abuse this liberty, and 
waste their years. They do it at their peril. At the peril, 
among other disadvantages, of losing their degree, which 
should be conditioned on satisfactory proot that 58 studeni 
has not wholly misspent his time. z 

An indispensible condition of intellectual growth is liberty. 
That liberty the present system denies. More and more it is 
straightened by imposed tasks. And this I conceive to be 
the reason why, with increased requirements, the College 
turns out a decreasing proportion of first-class men. If the 
theory of college rank were correct, the highest marks should 
indicate the men who are to be hereafter most conspicuous, 
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and leaders in the various walks of life. This is not the 
case,—not so much so now as in former years. 

The rudiments of knowledge may be instilled by compul- 
sory tasks; but to form the scholar, to really educate the 
man, there should intervene between the years of compul- - 
sory study and the active duties of life a season of compara- 
tive leisure. By leisure I mean, not cessation of activity, 
but self determined activity,—command of one’s time for 
voluntary study. 

There are two things which sinless a university can give, it 
fails of its legitimate end. One is opportunity, the other in- 
spiration. But opportunity is marred, not made, and inspi- 
ration quenehed, not kindled by coercion. Few, I suspect, 
in recent years, have had the love-of knowledge awakened 
by their college life at Harvard,—more often quenched by 
the rivalries and penalties with which learning here is asso- 
ciated. Give the student, first of all, opportunity ; place be- 
fore him the best apparatus of instruction; tempt him with 
the best of teachers and books; lead him to the fountains of 
intellectual life. His use of those fountains must depend on 
himself. There is a homely proverb touching the impossi- 
bility of compelling a horse to drink, which applies to human 
animals and intellectual draughts as well. The student has 
been defined by a German pedagogue as an animal that can 
not be forced, but must be persuaded. If, beside opportu- 
nity, the college can furnish also the inspiration which shall 
make opportunity precious and fruitful, its work is accom- 
plished. The college that fulfils these two conditions—op- 
portunity and inspiration—will be a success, will draw to 
itself the frequency of youth, the patronage of wealth, the 
consensus of all the good. Such a university, and no other, 
will be a power in the land. 7 

Nothing so fatal to inspiration as excessive legislation. It 
creates two parties, the governors and the governed, with 
efforts and interests mutually opposed ; the governors seek- 
ing to establish an artificial order, the governed bent on main- 
taining their natural liberty. e 

The question has been newly agitated i in these days, whether 
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knowledge of Greek and Latin is a necessary part of polite 
education, and whether it should censtitate one of the re- 
quirements of the academic course. It has seemed to me 
that those who take the affirmative in this discussion give 
undue weight to the literary argument, and not enough to 
the glossological. The literary argument fails to establish 
the supreme importance of a knowledge of these languages 
us a part of polite education. The place which the Greek 
and Latin authors have come to occupy in the estimation of 
European scholars is due, net entirely to their intrinsic 
merits, great as those merits unquestionably are, but in part 
to traditional prepossessions. When after a millenial occul- 
fation the classics, and especially, with the fall of the Palao 
Yogi, the Greek classics burst upon Western Europe, there 
was no literature with which to compare them. The Jewish 
Scriptures were not regarded as literature by readers of the 
Vulgate. Dante, it is true, had given to the world his im 
mortal vision, and Boceaccio, its first expounder, had shown 
the capabilities of Italian prose. But the light of Florentine 
culture was even for Italy a partial illumination. On the 
whole, we may say that modern literature did not exist, and 
the Oriental had not yet come to light. What wonder that 
the classics were received with boundless enthusiasm! It 
was through the influence of that enthusiasm that the study 
of Greek was intréduced into schools and universities with 
the close of the fifteenth century. It was through that influ- 
ence that Latin, still a living language in tho clerical world, 
was perpetuated, instead of becoming an obsolete ecclesiaa- 
ticism. The language of Livy and Ovid derived fresh ime 
pulse from the reappearing stars of secular Rome. 

It is in vain to deny that those literatures have lost some 
thing of the relative value they onee possessed, and which 
made it a literary necessity to study Greek and Latin for 
their sakes. The literary necessity is in a measure super 
zeded by translations, which, though they may fail to commu 
nicate the aroma and the verbal felieities ef the original, re 
produce its form and substance. It is furthermore super 
seded by the rise of new literatures, and by introduction to 
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those of other and elder lands.. The Greeks were masters of 
literary form, bat other nations have surpassed them in some 
particulars. There is but one Iliad, and but one Odyssee; 
but also there is but one Job, but one Sakoontala, but one 
Hafiz-Nameh, but one Gulistin, but one Divinia Commedia, 
but one Don Quixote, but one Faust. If the argument for 
the study of Greek and Latin is grounded on the value of 
the literary treasures contained in those tongues, the same 
argument applies to the Hebrew, to the Sanscript, to the Per- 
sian, to say nothing of the modern languages, to which: the 
College assigns a subordinate place. 

But, above all, the literary importance of Greek and Latin 
for the British and American scholar is greatly qualified by 
the richness and superiority of the English literature which 
has come into being since the Græcomania of the time of the 
Tudors, when court ladies of a morning, by way of amuse 
ment, read Plato's Dialogues in the original. If literary 
edification is the object intended in the study of those lan- 
guages, that end is more easily and more effectually accom 
plished by a thorough acquaintance with English literature, 
than by the very imperfect knowledge which college exercises 
give of the classics. Tugging at the Chained Prometheus, 
with the aid of grammar and lexicon, may be good intel- 
lectual discipline, but how many of the subjects of that dis- 
cipline ever divine the secret of Aischylas’s wonderful crea- 
tion, or receive any other impression from it than the feeling 
perhaps that the worthy Titan’s sense of constraint could 
hardly have been more galling than their own. i 
Give them Shakspeare’s Tempest to read, and with no 
other pony than their own good will, though they may not 
penetrate the deeper meaning of that composition, they will 
gain more ideas, more nourishment from it, than they will 
from compulsory study of the whole trio of Greek tragedi- 
ans. Andif this be their first introduction to mee great ma- 
gician, they will say, with Miranda, 


. 40, wonder! 
| Hos indy Boe Aly ereitturdd are there hero f 
„i «© @ v 4 Olen world, 
That has such people in it |” 
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The literary argument for enforced study of Greek and 
Latin in our day has not much weight. What I call the 
glossological argument has more. Every well educated per- 
son should have a thorough understanding of his own lan- 
. guage, and no one can thoroughly understand the English 
without some knowledge of languages which touch it so 
nearly as the Latin and the- Greek. Some knowledge of 
those languages should constitute, I think, a condition of 
matriculation. But the further prosecution of them should 
not be obligatory on the student once matriculated, though 
every encouragement be given and every facility afforded to 
those whose genius leans in that direction.— Atlantic Monthly. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE TEACHER. 


- Epucation taken in its comprehensive sense as including 
not only the development of the human mind by drawing out 
and disciplining its faculties, but also the enlightening of the 
understanding and instruction in the principles of art, science, 
morals and religion, is the great work of this world, the one 
in which every human being is more or less interested, and 
for which the world itself is prepared as the great lesson 
chamber of the soul. | 

All nature and art, laws and customs, trades and profes- 
sions, social intercourse and civil polity, study, reading and 
travel are instrumentalities, each contributing something to 
the civilization and enlightenment of the race, by the disci- 
pline and enlightenment of each individual mind. All per- 
sons are in turn pupils and teachers, and the final result of 
all intuitions, disciplines, and acquisitions is individual char- 
acter. The inquiry often arises, what in all this multifarious 
work is the ‘professional teacher’s part? How far is he 
responsible for the results; for the physical, intellectual or 
moral condition of society ? 

In this country at least, his work is not that of the nursery. 
It does not include the various trials and watchfulness which 
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relate exclusively to infancy. This is. the parent’s work; 
a work requiring great wisdom, uncommon prudence and con- 
stant watchfulness. It is an important work, affecting the 
whole future existence of the individual, and the vital in- 
terests of society, but the teacher is not to be held responsi- 
ble for it; nor is he to enter the school room, mourning over 
the child’s ignorance and wickedness as the consequence of 
- parental neglect, and feel that he must be accountable for the 
natural effects of this neglect. 

The home training of the child even in school life is not a 
part of the teacher’s work. There are, it is true, duties and 
responsibilities connected with the domestic life of the child, 
varied and constant, and increased by every awakening fac- 
ulty, but these rest primarily upon the members of the fam- 
ily. The influences of the home are felt in the schools, are 
seen in the streets, in every place in society ; they effect busi- 
ness, enjoyment, and the civil and social life of the nation, 
but the professional teacher is not responsible for them except 
in boarding schools or circumstances where he voluntarily 
assumes the home department of education and professes to 
provide home training for the child, and even there, no 
teacher can exactly take the parents’ place and assume his 
responsibility. Neither is the teacher responsible for that 
part of the educational work which relates to provision for 
the support and continuance of the public school. Children 
may suffer physically, intellectually and morally from the 
ignorance, stupidity or perverseness of society; they may be 
deprived of those facilities which invention and discovery 
have provided, and good judgment has approved, as aids in 
right culture, but the teacher is not necessarily responsible. 
It is not his duty to build school houses, enclose grounds, 
provide books and apparatus, and, as a teacher, he is not 
responsible for the injury which may result to the school on 
account of neglect of school officers or community to pro- 
vide proper facilities. In all these particulars, the teacher, 
from his own peculiar position or relations, may have an 
influence which he should exert for good; he may suggest 

improvements and advise as to the means to be employed, and 
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as a citizen, by his speech and his vote do all in his power to 
secure all the help.desirable for schools, but these are not his 
professional duties. 

The teacher’s work is supplementary. He is to take the 
child from the hands of the parent, to continue the education 
already commenced, if right, and if wrong, to correct as far 
as possible the errors of the past, to uproot the germs of evil, 
and to implant instead, the seeds of truth and goodness. 
Without including any part of the parent’s duties, the work 
is a comprehensive one. It embraces not simply the recita- 
tions and government of a school room, but the training of 
the intellectual and moral powers of the pupils to prompt, 
certain and right action, the uplifting of a generation from 
feebleness and ignorance to strength and wisdom, bringing 
all into a true comprehension of the duties, interests and 
work which are to be theirs. The. children of the school are 
not only to be trained to good scholarship, but are to be pre- 
pared to take in charge the great interests of society, her lit- 
erature, art, science, government, and religious forms, to hold 
in trust the treasures of the past and also improve these for 
the promotion of a higher Civilization, a nobler nationality, 
and a purer Christianity. 

The teacher is to a great extent responsible for all this. 
He needs to be able to understand the workings of the human 
mind, its capabilities, and its possible future, and to feel with 
God's help, he is so to educate it that it shall be fitted for all 
of duty and lesson here, and for all of happiness hereafter 
which proper education can give. The work is certainly a 
noble one, and may well enlist the highest powers, inspire the 
loftiest genius, and fire the noblest soul with enthusiasm. 


_A FEW THOUGHTS ON THE “EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM” 
‘EXTRACT FROM AN ADDRESS OF k. E. WHITE OF OHIO. _ 
THE principles which I have thus tried to elucidate, have 
a practical exemplification in this day’s exercises. The roots 
of all that we have: heard and been delighted with, run back 
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under the soil of years of disciplinary culture and training. 
The graduating essay is but the resultant of preceding les 
sons and native talent. What these pupils are in thought, 
feeling, impulse and purpose, is the fruit of every preceding 
hour’s wrestling with truth, of every past self-denial, of every 
self-conquest, of every cherished aspiration and endeavor. 
Here is every hour’s- patient instruction of these faithful 
teachers, every word of good counsel, every reproof, every 
admonition. Nothing has been lost. It is all here, if not in 
getual fruit, in blossom, or bud, or in. life-bearing power. 
And the influence and success of these pupils as they shall 
go out from this school into the school of life, will be modi- 
fied, if not actually determined, by the long succession of 
duties and privileges which this day terminates. The tree 
does not bend beneath its burden of luscious fruit as the 
result of a single day’s sunshine, but rather as the rich pro- 
duct of the continued and costly nurture of years of sun, 
and dew, and shower. Not a ray of sun-light has played 
over it, not a rain-drop or dew-drop has jeweled its leaves, 
not a breeze has swayed its branches, without contributing ta 

the burden of glory which now crowns it. So in life. The 

suecessful performance of the simplest of to-day’s duties may 

place under tribute a whole life time of preparation; and to- 

morrow’s failure may date back to childish stumbles over the 

alphabet or to the early stiflings of conscience respecting what 

may have seemed to be trivial departures from the line of 
duty. Men do not gather grapes from thorns nor figs from 
thistles ; nor is success in the emergencies of life the fruit of 
intellectual and moral emptiness. “If we expect our drafts 

to be honored in a crisis,” saya one, there must have been 

the deposits of a punctual life.” 

The doctrine which I have presented, also teaches that the 
true value of school training is not measured by the amount 
of actual and available knowledge treasured up by the grad- 
uate—and this is true in business as well as professional life. 
A knowledge of the facts and principles related to each spe- 
cific duty of life is very important, but higher than this ig 
that developed strength and ability, that power of discern- 
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ment and application, which can change the dead facts of 
knowledge into the living realities of human action and en- 
deavor. Knowledge may guide and enlighten, but discipline 
gives strength of soul, self-poise, grasp, inspiration—and 
these, be it remembered, are the lucky winners ef success in 
all the conflicts of life. 

“ You must ever bear in mind,” says Carlyle in his recent 

address to the students of Edinburgh University,“ that 
there lies behind that [particular and technical knowledge] 
the acquisition of ‘what may be called wisdom— namely, 
sound appreciation and just decision as to all the objects that 
come round about you, and the habit of behaving with justice 
and wisdom.” ?““ 
. Unquestionably the right application of the facts of knowl- 
edge in the conduct of life is the highest fruit of educational 
training. The problem which comprehends every other 
problem,” says Spencer, “is the right ruling of conduct in 
all directions under all circumstances.” The ability, the 
soul-power, thus to rule one’s conduct, which Carlyle calls 
wisdom,—a result it may be of knowledge, or rather of its 
acquisition—is as superior to the facts of knowledge as the 
workman is above his tools. Wisdom,” says Solomon, is 
the principal thing: therefore get wisdom ; and with all thy 
getting, get understanding.” 

Now wisdom is the enduring result of study and instruc- 
tion. The facts of knowledge acquired at school may be for- 
gotten, that is, they may fade from memory’s conscious tab- 
let, but they are absorbed, if I may so speak, by the mind 
becoming in a sense a part of it. In ceasing to be conscious 
knowledge they may become wisdom. The apprehension of 
truth not only sheds a new light upon all truth, and especi- 
ally all cognate truth, but it begets an increased power of 
discernment and multiplies the means of discerning. In 
other words a search after truth not only imparts to the mind 
increased strength and vigor, but the truth when acquired 
creates a power of search in this direction, a quickness of 
apprehension, which may not ee be called under- 
standing. 
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The man who has devoted years to the study of law, has, 
as a result of such study, a new power of legal discernment, 
an acumen, a legal sense, if you please, which gives him in- 
creased wisdom in weighing legal questions,—and this may 
be true though he is not able to recall the verbal statement of 
a single fact or principle of law that he has ever read. 

The facts of chemistry, geology, and natural philosophy, 
which the majority of these graduates will ever directly and 
consciously use, may be printed upon the fly-leaf of their 
text-books in each of the sciences named, but it by no means 
follows that the time spent in these sciences has been lost. 
The habit of scientific thought and investigation, the intel- 
lectual vision, the soul-power secured through their mas- 
tery,—these remain as the practical fruit and power, the ac- 
cumulated treasure of school life. Thus we see the wisdom 
of the remarkable saying of Malebranche, “If I held truth 
captive in my hand, I should open it and let it fly in order 
that I might again pursue and capture it.” The true measure 
of study is soul-power. 

But it is in the direction of moral influence that these prin- 
ciples have their fullest application. . There can be no greater 
mistake than to suppose that influence and character can 
long be divorced. We might as well attempt to divide the 
stream from the fountain. The one is the complement or 
rather the necessary consequence of the other. Where gen- 
uine character is wanting there will also be missed the irre- 
sistible charm and power of indwelling goodness and manli- 
ness. 

Addison, in one of his allegories, describes a conflict for 
dominion between Truth and Falsehood. As Truth with her 
shining attendants entered the mythical regions of Falsehood, 
the dazzling light which emanated from her presence more 
like a huge phantom than substance; andas Truth approached 
still nearer, Falsehood with her retinue vanished and disap 
peared as the stars melt aay in the brightness of the rising 
snn. 

We have in this iiss a beautiful ‘illustration of the 
source of that marvelous charm, that almost resistless influ- 
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ence, which flows, albeit unconsciously, from an exalted, 
noble character. Men do not become influential by the pas- 
sage of a resolution. Back of the outward semblance there 
must be the indwelling substance. Our words must bear the 
stamp of the spirit. It has been truly said that “not the 
most eloquent exhortations to the erring and disobedient, 
though they be in the tongues of men and angels, can move 
mightily upon the resolutions of men, till the nameless, un- 
conscious, but infallible presence of a consecrated heart lifts 
its holy light into our eyes, hallows our temper and breathes 
its pleading benedictions into our tones, and authenticates 
our entire bearing with its open seal. Let us remember that 
the source of our real influence in life is our genuine per- 
sonal substance.— Ohio Ed. Monthly. 


RESIDENT EDITOR'S DEPARTMENT. 


University Rerorm.—We commend to the attention of our read- 
ers the article in this number entitled University Reform. It is an 
extract from the oration delivered at the meeting of the Harvard 
Alumni, by Dr. Hedge. The whole oration is in the September 
number of the Atlantic Monthly and is worthy of a careful perusal. 
Though all educators may not agree in the positions taken, the sug- 
gestions may lead teachers and others to consider the subject in a 
new light., 


EDUCATIONAL INTEREST.—We hear in almost every direction of 
the increasing interest in Common Schools. The termination of the 
war left the friends of education at liberty to direct their energies to 
the improvement of Common Schools, and from New England, the 
Middle States, the West, and from some places at the South, we learn 
of large appropriations of money for school buildings ; of increased 
attendance ; of additions to school libraries and apparatus; of more 
extended provision for the education of teachers in Normal Schools 
and at Teachers’ Institutes, and of a ready response to the recom- 
mendations of school superintendents. - 

Private schools and seminaries in many localities are also opening 
full, and the inquiries for good schools and good teachers indicate an 
increasing demand for good education in almost all parts of the 
country. ö 
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We are glad to learn that our old friends Brownell and Boardman 
of New York, for the American Apparatus Company, and A. H, 
Andrews, and G. & C. W. Sherwood of Chicago, all from Con- 
necticut, are selling large quantities of School Apparatus, furniture 
and maps. We believe few houses have increased more steadily 
and rapidly in this business than that of A. H. Andrews. His friends 
at the East will be glad to know that he is so successful. His energy 
and upright dealing have gained for him the confidence of teachers, 
school officers and dealers. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


BiIRMINGHAM.—Several changes have been made in the corps of 
teachers of the graded school in this village. Mr. Belden has been 
appointed Principal in the place made vacant by Mr. Wright's resig- 
nation. We hope that the high character of this school is still to be 
maintained. 


MeERIDEN.—The vote to establish a town high school has been 
rescinded.: The Corner district have voted to build a new house for 
the graded ‘school in that district. The very rapid growth of this town 
demands largely increased school accommodations. 


Hartrorp.—At a town meeting held in this place in September, 
it was voted that it was not expedient to consolidate the districts under 
the laws of the late Legislature. There was quite a difference of 
opinion as to the advisability of this scheme, among the active friends 
of education. 

The great excellence of the schools under the present system, led 
many to oppose any change. No place in the State has been better 
supplied with good teachers than the city of Hartford, and no place 
has retained its teachers so long, continuously, as this. 

The schools are well attended now. 

The Christmas Term of Trinity College opened Sept. 13th. The 
number of admissions is unusually large. E 


WATERBURY.—Prof. H. B. Buckham, formerly of the Normal 
School, and more recently of Vassar Female College, has been ap- 
pointed Principal of the High School of this city, and has entered 
upon his duties. His friends in Connecticut will be glad to welcome 
him back to this State. 

BROOKLIN, N. Y.— James Cruikshank, LL. D., has been 
appointed Assistant Superintendent of schools, Brooklyn. Mr. Cruik- 
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shank has for many years been the editor of the New York Teacher, 
and active laborer in different departments of the Educational work 
of the State of New York. He will be a valuable co-laborer with 
the present efficient Superintendent, J. W. Bulkley, Esq. 

The schools of Brooklyn have been greatly improved within the 
past ten years, and some of them now rank among the best in the 
country. 


Micniean.—Prof. D. J. Mayhem has been appointed Principal 
of the State Normal School. This is a very wise appointment. 
Prof. Mayhem was for a time the Principal of the Model School and 
afterwards Professor of Natural Science in the Normal School. 
Since the resignation of Prof. Welch he has been acting Principal of 
the latter school, and is well fitted to fill this office. 


PxRNNSTLVANIA.— Prof. J. P. Wickersham, late Principal of the 
Normal School at Millersville, has been appointed State Superintend- 
ent of the schools of this State. Prof. Wickersham's service as 
County Superintendent, his long experience at the head of one of the 
largest Normal Schools, and his thorough acquaintance with common 
schools and with teachers, make him especially fitted for this position. 


BROWN. —M. T. Brown, Esq., formerly Principal of the Webster 
School, New Haven, has been appointed Professor of Elocution in 
Tufts College. Mr. Brown is a successful teacher in this department, 
and he will be an accession to the College. 


Lewis.—Kev. A. N. Lewis, late Superintendent of the schools of 
Waterbury, and Principal of the High School, has purchased the 
school building in Woodbury, formerly occupied by Mr. Hulse, and 
fitted it up for a private school. 

ODELL.—Mr. Thomas Odell, a member of the last graduating 
class of the Normal. School, has been appointed Principal of the Town 
graded school, New Britain. We are confident that Mr. Odell will 
carry an earnest purpose to this new position, and will strive to 
improve fhis important school. 

PokrER.— The former pupils of Mrs. Jane A. Porter will be glad 
to learn that she had a pleasant voyage from New Orleans to Liver- 
pool. When we saw her in the latter place in August, she was 
expecting soon to sail for Calcutta with her husband, in the ship of 
which he is master. . 

Wricut.—Charles H. Wright, for some years Principal of the 
graded school, Birmingham, has resigned and left for Vineland, N. J. 
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Mr. Wright has for many years been a very successful teacher in the 
higher departments of the Common Schools of Greenwich and Birm- 
ingham, and he will leave many pupils and friends to regret his 
departure from the State. 


EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS. 


We were not in America at the time of the annual meetings of the 
principal Educational Associations, but learn from frjends who were 
present at these meetings, that they were full of interest. 

The AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION held its thirty-seventh 
annual meeting in Burlington, Vt., commencing Aug. 7th, and con- 
tinuing through the 9th. Addresses or lectures were given by Rev. 
Milo C. Stebbing of Springfield, on “ Practicaltty” ; Prof. J. S. 
Tyler of Amherst College on “ Socrates as a Model Teacher”; and 
Hon. George F. Edwards of Vermont, on “ Learning the principal 
safeguard of Liberty and Order.” Considerable time was. given to 


the discussion of questions and topics relating directly to schools and 


education. 

William E. Sheldon, Boston, was appointed President ; Charles 
A. Morrill, Boston, Recording Secretary; T. D. Adams, Newton, 
Mass., and J. J. Ladd, Providence, R. I., Corresponding Secretaries; ` 
and Granville B. Putnam, Boston, Treasurer, with twenty-seven 
Vice-Presidents, those from Connecticut being Henry Barnard, Hart- 
ford; Ariel Parish, New Haven; Charles Northend and David N. 
Camp, New Britain; Henry E. Sawyer, Middletown, and sa fas F. 
Strong, Bridgeport. 

The NATIONAL Association OF SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 
held its annual meeting in Indianapolis, Aug. 18th, and the AMERICAN 
Norma SCHOOL ASSOCIATION met in the same place on the 14th 
of the same month. We have not obtained reports of either of these 
meetings. 


The annual meeting of the NATIONAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
was held in Indianapolis, August 15th, 16th, and 17th. From the 
account of the meeting found in the papers and educational periodi- 
cals, we judge that it was well attended by teachers and the friends 
of Education, and that the different papers and discussions awakened 
much interest. 

The annual address was delivered by the President, Prof. J. P, 
Wickersham of Pennsylvania. A lecture was given by Rev. Jesse 
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H. Jones, of New York, on “ The Psychology of St. Paul: and papers 
read by Hon. W. R. White, of West Virginia, on “The Educational 
_ Needs of the Border States; by Prof. Phelps, Minnesota, on“ The 
Duties of an American State in respect to Higher Education; by 
Hon. A. Hosford, of Michigan, on “ The Relations of the National 
Government to Education ;” by Prof. W. P. Atkinson, of Massachu- 
setts, on “ The Study of the Classics in our Colleges; and by Hon. 
E. E. White, of Ohio, on “ School Supervision.” These and some 
‘other topics were also discussed by the Association. 


The annual meeting of the PENNSYLVANIA STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION was held at Gettysburg, July 31st. A large number 
of Teachers were in attendance, and the meeting was an unusually 
interesting one. 

The New York Strate TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION held its annual 
meeting at Geneva, in August, and as usual, gathered together a large 
number of the veteran teachers of the Empire State. 


The MASSACHUSETTS STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION is to hold 
its annual meeting at the Tremont Temple, Boston, commencing the 
11th of October. | 


State TEACHERS’ AssociaTIon.—We learn that the next Annual 
Meeting of this Association is to be held in Middletown, commencing 
Thursday evening, Oct. 25th, and continuing through Friday and 
Friday evening. Notice of the addresses and other exercises, and of 
railroad arrangements will be published in the daily papers, ane be 
given by circulars before the time of meeting. 

‘The meeting is appointed at a favorable time, and we believe that 
Middletown will give the Association a warm welcome. The other 
meetings of the Association which have been held in Middletown, 
have been well attended and un of interest. Let the next one sur- 
pass them all. 


THE JOURNAL. — The next number of the Journal will not be 
issued till after the meeting of the State Association, and will contain 
the proceedings of that Association. 

The post office address of the present editor is David N. Camp, 
St. John's College, Annapolis, Md., but communications for the pages 
of the Journal will be received if addressed to the “ Editor, New 
Britain, or they may be directed to him by name at e for 
the next month. f 
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We would call the attention of our readers to the advertisement of 
Eaton’s Arithmetics. These books are strongly recommended by 
teachers and School Visitors whohave used them, and we believe are 
giving general satisfaction. ! 


REPORTS. 


Annual Report of the School Commitiee of Boston for 1865.—An 
extract from this report was published in the last number of the 
Journal. The whole volume is filled with valuable suggestions and 
statistics. Besides the annual reports of the committee, it contains 
the tenth and eleventh semi-annual reports of Hon. John D. Philbrick, 
Superintendent, a report of the committee on music, an account of 
the Annual School Festival, and of the dedicatory services at the 
opening of the Prescott Grammar School House, reports of the High 
Schools and rules and regulations for all the schools. 


Forty-Seventh Annual Report of the Public Schools of Philadel- 
phia.—We are indebted to George W. Felter, Esq., Principal of the 
Girls’ High and Normal School, for this report. We have already 
given the principal statistics in a notice of the schools of Pennsylva- 
nia. The report gives a full account of the schools in Aifferent sec- 
tions of the city. The reports of the Boys’ High School and Girl’s 
High and Normal School show that these schools are in a prosperous 
condition. 


First Biennial Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
of the State of California, for the years 1866 and 1865.—This 
report of Mr. Swett presents the condition of the public schools of 
California in a very favorable light. It shows a large increase in the 
number of schools and the number of children attending them, and 
also in the means provided for the support of schools. We condense 
the following from the report. Whole number of white children be- 
tween four and eighteen years of age, 95,067 ; whole n@mber enrolled 
on public school registers, 50,089; average number belonging to 
public schools, 33,706 ; average daily attendance, 29,542; percentage 
of average daily attendance on the average number belonging to the 
schools, 88; per centage of average daily attendance on the whole 
number enrolled, 59; average number of months during which schools 
were maintained, 7.36; per centage of tardy pupils on the average 
daily attendance, 8.8; number of primary schools, 324; number of 
intermediate schools, 43; number of grammar schools, 44; number of 
high schools, 6; number of ungraded schools, 530 ; number of new 
school houses erected, 102; number of school houses which disgrace 
the State, 149 ; whole number of school districts, 821 ; number which’ 
have raised a district tax, 108; number of male teachers employed, 
603; number of female teachers, 552; average monthly wages of 
male teachers, $74; of female teachers, $62; both payable in gold. 

We believe no other State in the Union pays its teachers so liberal 
salaries as California. This report of Superintendent Swett is a val- 
uable document, filled with important statistics.and suggestions. 
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Eleventh Annual Report of the City Superintendent of Schools of 
Brooklyn, New York—We have here condensed into ninety-four 
pages, the statistics of the Brooklyn public schools, and also many 
valuable suggestions in relation to truancy, school discipline, oral 
instruction and object lessons, moral culture, and other topics import- 
ant to the parent and educator. . 

The total school population in the city is 108,099 ; number regis- 
tered in twenty-eight districts Sept. 30th, 25,508; number registered 
in schools having no district boundaries, 4,671; whole number day 
schools, 102; number of evening schools, 14; whole number of 
pupils in all the schools, 59,721; number of male teachers in day 
schools, 27 ; number of female teachers in day schools, 511; number 
of male teachers at evening schools, 24; number of female teachers 
in evening schools, 50. The average number of teachers employed 
in all the public schools, including the asylums and the colored schools, 
636. l 

We have also received the following catalogues from which we 
glean the statistics accompanying each. Seventh Annual Catalogue 
of the University of Chicago, 1865, 66. Summary: Seniors, 8; 
Juniors, 11; Sophomores, 15; Freshmen, 26 ; Total College students, 
60; Elective students, 26; third year Preparatory students, 22; 
second ditto 26; first ditto, 24; total Preparatory students, 72; stu- 
dents not in course, 51; students in Law Departments, 64. Grand 
total, 273. . 

Catalogue and Circular of the State Normal School, Farmington, 
Me., 1866. Summary of students: Senior Class, 16; Second Class, 
11; Third Class, 36; Fourth Class, 11; Junior Class, 44. Total, 
118. This Normal School went into operation August 24th, 1864; 
it is for both sexes, and pupils are received from any State in the 
Union. 

Catalogue and Circulars of the Pennsylvania State Normal School 
for the Second District at Millersville, 1865-66. Summary: Ladies, 
216; Gentlemen, 436; total, 652. In the Model schools: females, 
50; males, 105; total, 155. Whole number of students, 807. | 

Catalogue and Circular of the Pennsylvania State Normal School, 
for the Fifth District at Mansfield, 1865 66. Summary: Senior 
Class, 16; Junior Class, 23; other classes, 266; students in music, 
52; whole number in Normal School, 321; number in Model School, 
66. Total, 387. 3 

First Annual Catalogue of the State Normal School of Maryland, 
July, 1866. Summary: Ladies, 40; Gentlemen, 8. Total, 48. 
Graduates, 14. : — 4 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER AND COMPANY, 


INEIW YORK, :; l 
Have Now Ready 


GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 
No. I. 


Primary ; or, Introduction to the Study of Geography, 
l (sent, postage paid, for 90 cents). 
No. II. 


THE COMMON SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, 
(sent, postage paid, for $1.50) 
TEACHEBS’ EDITION OF COMMON SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, 


Wilh full Exposition of the System, 
(sent, postage paid, for $2.00). 

These books, so long looked for—thousands having been ordered in advance of 
publication—have fully warranted the high expectations formed of them. They are 
profusely illustrated with spirited engravings and correct maps; and are destined» 
we believe, to become the standard Geographical Text-Books of this country. 

The Publishers also take pleasure in announcing the publication of the 


KEY TO PROF. GUYOT’S WALL MAPS, 


a work long and earnestly looked for by the numerous friends of Prof. Guror's 

001 of Geographical Teaching. The title of this valuable book explains itself: 

GEOGRAPHICAL TEACHING; Being a Complete Guide to the Use of Guyot’s 
Wall Maps for Schools, containing six Maps and Diagrams, with full Instructions 
for Drawing the Maps of the Continents in accordance with Guyot’s System of 
Constructive Map Drawing. ; 


1 vol. 12mo. Price 75 cents (sent, postage paid, on receipt of price.) 
In connection with this announcement, we would also call attention to the series of 


POPULAR PORTFOLIO MAPS, 
(Primary Series), $ 
by the same distinguished Geographer, just published. ‘These Maps are ten in num- 


ber, and have been prepared expressly for the use of Common Schools. They pos- 
sess advantages and improvements existing in no other maps published. 


THEY ARE CORRECT. 
“THEY ARE FRESH AND ORIGINAL. 
THEY ARE CLEAR AND SIMPLE. 
THEY ARE PRACTICAL PHYSICAL MAPS. 
THEY ARE PRACTICAL POLITICAL MAPS. 
` THEY ARE PRACTICAL OUTLINE MAPS. 
THEY ARE TRUE PICTURES OF THE EARTH’S SURFACE— 


exhibiting the forms of relief, the elevations and depressions of the earth’s surface. 
The maps of this series consist of a large 4 sheet map of the United States; a 2- 
sheet map of the Hemispheres, and maps of North America, South America, Europe, 
Asia, Africa, Central Europe, the World (Mereator's Proj.), and Australia, or Ocean- 
55 They are mounted on muslin, and put up, for safe carriage, in neat portfolios. 
rice, $18. 
Also, Now Ready, 


Guyot’s Wall Maps for Schools (Large Series). Price, $71. 
“ 8 oF (Intermediate Series). Price, $88.50. 
Classical Maps (Italia, Greece and Roman Empire). Price, $45. 
Felter's Popular Arithmetical Series. 
Sheldon’s Works on Object Teaching. ý 
Sheldon’s Charts and Reading Book. 
. Perce’s Magnetic Globes (in 8 styles). Prices from $6 to 835. 
Smiths (Mrs. Mary H.) Manual for Perce's Magnetic Globes. Price, 50 cents. 
Full Descriptive Catalogue sent on application. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., 
Oot., 1866. ö 654 Broad way, New York. 


WEBSTER’S UNABRID 


DICTIONARY. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION. : 

Thoroughly revised and much enlarged. Over 8,000 fine engravings. Is a well- 
nigh indispensable requisite for every intelligent family. 

t contains 10,000 WORDS and MEANINGS not found in other dictionaries. 

It is now believed to be by far the most complete, useful, and satisfactory dic- 
tionary of the language ever published, as it is by far the largest single volume 
ever issued in any language. 

The possession of any other English dictionary, or any previous edition of this, 
can not compensate for the want of this very full and complete one. In its pres- 
ent perfected state it must long remain the BEST ENGLISH DICTIONARY, and 
once possessed, remain of -constant and abiding value. 

What book, beside the Bible, so indispensable as a good dictionary? 


GI think it not only a great improvement upon former issues of the same work, but superior, in 
most respects, to any other English dictionary known tome. The iabors of the recent editors and 
contributors have made it undoubtedly the best general etymologicon we yet poesess of the lan- 

; its vocabulary is as ample as could well be given in the compass of a single volume; ita 
definitions are, in general, sufficiently exact and discriminating; and its pronunciation is appar- 
ently conformable to the best usage.”—Hon. George P. Marsh, Florence, Italy, March Tth, 1866. 


“ Etymological part remarkably well done. * * We have had no English diction- 
ary nearly so good in this respect.“ North American Review, January, 1865. 


“ In our opinion, it is the best dictionary that either England or America can boast.“ National 
Quarterly Review, October, 1864. 


“No English scholar can dispense with this work.””— Bibliotheca Sacra, January, 1865. 


“Truly a Magnum Opus, a monument of industry, research, and erudition, worthy the most 
cordial recognition and the highest praise of all who write, speak or study the English language.” 
Evangelical Quarterly Review, January, 1865. | 

In its general accuracy, completeness, and practical utility, the work is one which none who 
cah read or write can henceforward afford to dispense with. — Atlantic Monthly, November, 1864. 


& Viewed as a whole, we are confident that no other living language has a dictionary which 80 
fully and faithfully sets forth its present condition as this last edition of Webster does that of our 
written and spoken English tongue.“ Harper’s Magazine, January, 1865. 


‘(Tas New Wesster is glorious—it is por distances and defies competition—it leaves 
nothing to be desired. J. H. Raymond, LL. D., President of Vassar College. 


In One Volume of 1,840 Royal Quarto Pages, and in various Com- 
i mom and Fine Bindings. 


% GET THE LATEST.” “GET THE BEST. „ GET WEBSTER.” 
Published by d. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. Sold by all Booksellers. 
Specimen pages of Illustrations and other new features will be sent on application to the publishers. 


WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES, Viz.: 


I. THE PRIMARY. I. HIGH SCHOOL. V. COUNTING HOUSE. 
II. COMMON SCHOOL. Iv. ACADEMIC. — VI. UNIVERSITY. 

These popular School Dictionaries, having been thoroughly revised, and extensively regarded as 
the standard authority in Orthography, Definition, and Pronunciation, and as THE BEST diction- 
aries in use, are respectfully commended to teachers and others.. They are much more extensively 
sold and used than all others combined. 

G27" Webster's School Dictionaries are sold by J B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Philadelphia; IVI- 
SON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & CO., New York; 8. . GRIGGS & CO., ago; SARGENT, 
WILSON & HINKLE, Cincinnati; and by all Booksellers. 

(a Twenty-five copies of WEBSTER’S NEW ILLUSTRATED DICTIONARY have lately been 
placed in as many of the Boston public schools by the School Board of ‘that city. 

Ahe state of Maryland having recently established a Free School system, its State Board of 
Education has adopted Webster’s series of dictionaries as the standard, and for exclusive use in the 
pubic schools of that State. i 

Nearly every State Superintendent of Public Instruction in the Union, or corresponding offi- 
cer, where such an one exists, has recommended WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY in the strongest 
terms. Among them are those of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, West Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, In- 
diana, Illinois, Missouri, Michigan, Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Carolina, Alabama. Califor- 
nia, and also Canads—TWENTY-FOUR in all. 

More than ten times as many are sold of Webster's Dictionaries, as of any other series in this 
country. At least four-fifths of all the school books published in this country own Webster as 
their standard, and of the remainder, few acknowledge any standard. 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATRS & BRITISH PROVINGKS. 
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THE NATIONAL SERIES 


OF 


STANDARD SCHOOL-BOOKS 


Includes, among upwards of Three Hundred Volumes 
of Standard Educational Works, 


THE FOLLOWING: 


National Pictorial Primer. Parkerand Watson. 

National Series of School Readers. 5 Nos. 

Sherwood’s Writing Speller Series. 4 Nos. 

Smith's School Spellers and Definers. 4 Nos. 

Wright’s Analytical Orthography. 

Northend’s Dictation Exercises. 

Fowle’s False Orthography. 

Fowle's Bible Reader. 

Davies’ New Series of Arithmetics. 5 Nos. 

Davies’ New Series of Algebras. 3 Nos. 

Davies’ Higher Mathematics-a complete course. 

Montieth & McNally’s Sch. Geographies. 5 Nos. 

vane Diagram System of English Grammar. 
os. 

Beers’ System of Pemanship. 12 Nos. 

Self-Instructing Writing Books. 8 Nos. 

Willard’s American & Universal Histories. 

Berard’s History of England. 

Montieth’s History of United States. 

Hanna’s Bible History. 

Boyd’s Annotated British Poets. 5 Vols. 

Northend’s School Speakers. 8 Nos. 

Raymond’s Patriotic Speaker. 

Smith & Martin’s Book-keeping. 

Watts on the Mind. 


Boyd's Compositin and Logic. 
Kame’s Elements of Criticism. 
Day’s Art of Rhetoric. 
Cleveland’s Compendiums. 8 Vols.. 

Beer’s phical Drawing-Book. 

Norton & Porter’s First Book of Science. 
Peck’s Ganot’s Natural Philosophy. 

Porter’s School Chemistries. 2 Nos. 
Wood's Botanical Text-Books. 2 Nos. 
Emmon’s Manuel of Geology. 

Chambers’ Elements of Zoology. 

Jarvis’ Text-Books in Physiology. 
Hamilton’s Vegetable and Animal Physiology. 
Mansfieid’s Political Manual. 

Ledru’s French Series. 3 Vols. i 

Pujo) and Van Norman’s French Class-Book. 
Brook’s Annotated Greek & Latin Texts. 
Dwight’s Heathen Mythology. 

Brooks’ Tracy’s & Carter’s Sch. Records. 
Marcy’s Eureka Alphabet Tablet. 

Scofield’s National Schoo} Tablets. 

Brooks’ School Manual of Devotion. 

The School-Boys Infantry Tactics. 

Root’s Silver Lute. 


THE 


SCHOOL TEACHER’S LIBRARY, 


IN TWENTY-FOUR VOLUMES, 


INCLUDING PAGE'S “THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING ;” HOLBROOK’S 
“ NORMAL METHODS OF TEACHING ;”” NORTHEND’S “ TEACHER'S 
ASSISTANT,” AND OTHER KINDRED WORKS. 


Teachers and others interested in the selection of Text-Books, are invited to 
send to the publishers for their Illustrative Descriptive Catalogue, where may be 
found detailed descriptions of all their issues. 


The publishers will issue about July lst the first number of the “Illustrated 
Educational Bulletin.” Sent free to any address. Subscriptions invited. 


A. S. BARNES & 00., Educational Publishers, 


July—1866. 


111 and 113 William Street. 


THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 
A BRONZE MEDAL 


\T 1 IFE 
TEN TI 


EXHIBITION 
1865 


WAS AWARDED TO 


PAYSON, DUNTON & SCRIBNER’S 


NATIONAL PENMANSHIP, 


AT THE TENTH EXHIBITION OF THE MASS. CHARITABLE MECHANIC ASSOCIATION, 
September, 1865. 

The Judges, tn their Report, say —* This appears to be the most practical system taught, com- 
binin all desirable N neatneaa, and distinctness. It is the system ht in our schools, 
and i 15 ee y its simplicity and adaptability to commercial and purposes, 
The Committee recommend, as a recognition of its merits, a Bronze Medal.“ 


So well known is this system, and such is its popularity, that the initials 


are as universally understood, at s ight, as are the letters U. S. A.; and being the system most 
widely introduced, and the most ex 1 used in the United States, the publishers feel that 
they can rightly claim for it the title of the 


Adlondle / 


Nor is its Fame confined to this Country, 


The demand for 15 in the British Provinces is so great, that an edition of this renowned series 
was manufactured a for the British- American market, an event unparalleled in the 
of an Ag i and conclusively that it is considered there better than any other 4 
can or English system. 
*,* All ee interested in this important braneh of N are Invited to examine this 
culars and specimens will be sent on application 


5 DUNTON & SCRIBNER’S 


STEEL PENS. 


Manufactured by Josrrn GILLOTT & Sons, from patterns made expressly for us. Considered 
by those who have used them as the best in the market, 
For sale by all agents for P. D. & 8. 


CROSBY & AINSWORTH, 117 Washington St., Boston. 


2. Se furnished on receipt of a three-cent stamp. 


— Text-Books me Works of Reference, 


SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES AND, COLLEGES. 


' PUBLISHED BY 
J. P. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 
Nos. 715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


e 
When changes of text-books are deemed advisable, or new lists of books are to be selected, parties 
interested are respectfully requested to examine and compare our books with others proposed 
before making their selections. 
To facilitate the procurement of our books for such purposes, special prices,—neither whole- 
sale nor retail—are named in this circular, at which we will supply sample copies for examination 
by mail, prepaid, or first supplies for introduction, per express, freight payable by parties ordering 


LIPPINCOTT’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES, 


I ALLEN’S ORAL GEORAPFHPũ!.U . 0.25 
Pictorial Maps and Natural History Engravings. 
II. ALLEN’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY. ©2000 OOO OLS OOO: 6 8:0. S08 0:0 0:88 85 
Based on the Object Method of Instruction. 
III. SHAW & ALLEN’S COMPREHENSIVE GEOGRAPHY..... 1.00 
Combining Geography with Natural History. 
IV. SMITH’S NEW GEOGRAPH C1 ß Sea ee 1.10 
S beatae Analytical, and Comparative. e 
V. CARL RITTER S COMPARATIVE GEOGRAPHY ee see 90 
Translated by WILLIAM L. GAGE. 
VI. LIPPINCOTT’S PRONOUNCING GAZET TEE» i 
Revised Edition with an Appendix. Containing nearly Ten: Thou- 
sand new notices, and the most recent statistical information, 
according. to the latest census returns, of the United States and 
foreign countries. By J. THOMAS, M. D., and T. BALDWIN. 
Now Ready—Price $10. 


t 


WORKS ON THE SCIENCE AND ART OF TEACHING. 


BY JAMES PYLE WICKERSHAM. A. M. 
Principal of the Pennsylvania State Normal School at Millersville. 


WICKERSHAM’S SCHOOL ECONOMTTTTTTTTTTTTTTT. Z 0.90 
A Treatise on the Preparation, Organization, Employment, Govern- 
ment and Authorities of Schools. 12mo. 
WICKERSHAM’S METHOD OF INSTROUCTION........csseeee- 1.05 
WICKERSHAM’S METHODS OF CULTURE. (In Press.)........ 


MATHEMATICAL. 


LOOMIS’S NEW ANALYTICAL ARITHMETIC.......ccccesee+ $0.25 
LOOMIS’S NEW NORMAL ARITHMETIIWVWVWVWOO. 40 
HOLLOWAY’S MENTAL GEOMETLR R. —— .. 90 
CHAUVENET’S PLANE and SPHERICAL TRIGON OMETRY. ... 1.05 


LINCOLN PHELPS’ SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


LINCOLN’S BOTANY for BEGGINNERk gg 0.35 
LINCOLN’S FAMILIAR LECTURES on BOTANY......ccee..s0. 1.05 
PHELPS’S PHILOSOPHY for BEGINNERS....ccscccccccssccseee 35 
PHELPS’S CHEMISTRY for BEGINNE RSS 35 
PHELPS’S NATURAL PHILOSO PH 90 
PEHLPS’S MANUAL OF CHEMISTRY. eceeovoeev eee eseoaeseseseeeeeeeoed -90 


April, 1866. 


WALTON'S 
WRITTEN ARITHMETIC, 


Just published, is a Complete Written Arithmetic, embracing in a single volume all 
the important principlyy and applications peavey onnes in two or more books. 
lt is amply sufficient f(W al Common and High Schools. 

The book is strictly progressive, developing the subject, not only by the logical ar- 
rangement of topics, but also by the natural sequence of examples. 

It is practical, giving prominence to the actual transactions of business life, and 
adopting the methods of business men. 

uch extraneous matter has been excluded. The explanations, the definitions, the 
rules, and the statement of panpa are all given with brevity and clearness. 

The Arithmetic is accompanied by a KEY, which contains a System of Reviews, 
upon a plan wholly original, by which the number of examples may be increased to 
an unlimited extent, and by which a different example may he assigned to each pupil 
ata single dictation, a feature which will commend it to every practical teacher. 


WALTON’S TABLE 


FOR | 
PRACTICE IN THE FUNDAMENTAL OPERATIONS ` 


ARITHMETIC. 


WITH 


ACCOMPANYING KEY. 


The TABLE consists of twenty-one columns of figures numbered from right to left, 
in twenty-five lines, against which are placed twenty-five letters of the alphabet. By 
its use all possible combinations of numbers may be repeated many times. The 
Table is designed for the pupil. 

The Key contains above two thousand questions upon the Table, with their an- 
swers, arranged in series of from ten to twenty-five examples in the fundamental 
operations. These are prepared for the teacher, to be used at Dictation Exercises. 


HILLARD’S READERS, 
Š . NEW SERIES. 


HILLARD’S PRIMER, OR First READER, (Illustrated.) 
HILLARD’s SECOND READER, (Illustrated.) 
HILLARD’s THIRD READER, EES, 
HILLARv’s FouRTH READER, (Illustrated.) z 
HILLARD’S INTERMEDIATE READER, (Illustrated.) ; 
HILLARD’s FirrH READER, and HILLARD’s SIXTH READER, with Prof. Bailey’s 
- Introduction. co. 

By the following official announcement it will be seen that the New Series of Hill- 
ard’s Readers has just been adopted by the Board of Control of Philadelphia for use 
in all the public schools of that city: 


OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLERS OF PUBLIC 1 


First District of Pennsylvania, 
3 Philadelphia, January 11, 1865. 

At a meeting of the Comptrollers of Public Schools, First District of Pennsylvania, 
held ae Comptroller’s Chamber, January 10th, 1865, the following resolution was 
adopted: 

Resolved, That Hillard's New Series of Readers be introduced to be used in the 
Public Schools of this District. 

From the Minutes. HENRY W. HALLIWELL, Secretary. 


HILLARD’S NEW SERIES OF READERS have thus been adopted for use, in 
whole or in part, in the four great cities of the Union— 

NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON and CHICAGO. They are also in 
use in the cities of Nie Providence, Portland, Cambridge, Charlestown, Sa- 
em, Hartford, Bridgeport, Fall River, Norwich, &c., &c. 

School officers wishing to examine the Series will 58 to the Publishers, 

BREWER & TILESTON, 

March—1865. 131 Washington Street, Boston. 


MUNGER'S EUREKA LIQUID SLATING, 
For Application to Walls, and Renovating old Blackboards, 


/ 

This slating is too well known to need extended comment. It has stood the test of ten years’ 
constant use, and, during the last year, in New England alone, has been applied to over seventy- 
five thousand square feet of surface, and in not a single instance has it failed to give entire satis- 
faction. We have several men constantly employed in applying the Slating to old and new 
Blackboards, and every foot of surface is warranted. 

We also have on hand and make to order, Woop x BLACKBOARDS, coated with this SLATING, 
and secured in a frame like á School Slate; thus being left free to expand and contract They 
are in all respects equal to slabs of slate, and superior to them in the color and fineness of the 
surface. We have on hand various styles, suitable for Nursery, School, and all other uses to 
which a Blackboard may be applied. 


TESTIMONIALS, 

I have several Blackboards in my school, coated with the Eureka Liquid Slating, some of . 
which have been in use more thah five years. They are better to-day than when the Slating 
was first applied. It deserves the best things that can be said of it, without qualification or 
abatement. (Signed) J. P. PAYSON, Principal Williams School, Chelsea, Mass. 

I have used one of your Slated Blackboards nearly ten years. The surface, though excellent 
at first, seemed to improve all that time. I have used two other boards for several years, and it 
is my opinion that, when properly made, they will last a lifetime. 

(Signed) E. ROBBINS, New Haven, Ct. 
Souta Boston, May 3, 1865. 

We have used the Eureka Liquid Slating upon all our Blackboards since September, 1864, 
and I do not hesitate to say that they are superior to the best slabs of siate. 

(Signed) C. GOODWIN CLARKE, Master Bigelow Grammar School, Boston. 

I am of the opinion that the Eureka Liquid slating will always give satisfaction when proper- 
ly applied. (Signed) JOHN D. PHILBRICK, Superintendent Public Schools, Boston. 

My Blackboards are excellent. You can put me down in favor of the universal use of the 
Eureka Liquid Slating. (Signed) D. W. JONES, Principal Comins School, Roxbury. 

It is my opinion that Blackboards made from the Kureka Liquid Slating are superior to every 
other material, solid slate not excepted. It is a wonder that so smoth a surface should never 
become glazed, so as to refuse to receive the chalk. Their greatest excellence, however, is the 
distinctness with which the lines may be seen from any part of the room. 

(Signed) F. B. SNOW, Principal Bridgham School, Providence, R I. 

I know of no inducement that would influence me to remove the Slating from our Blackboards, 
and return to the former painted surface. It possesses all the essential properties of the best 
Blackboard surface so much desired, but never before obtained, viz. : noiselessness, durability, 
smoothness of surface, the absorption of the rays of light so that marks can be easily seen at 
any angle of vision, and especially the facility with which the chalk marks may be erased. 

(Signed) E. B. JENNINGS, Principal Bartlett High School, New London, Ct. 

Our Blackboards, to which you applied Munger’s Eureka Liquid Slating in February last, are. 
really excellent. We have never seen better boards than these. The surface is five, soft, and 
smooth ; the color is a dead black, with no reflection, so that a mark can be seen at any angle. 
Your assurance that, after a few weeks’ use they would erase with porteri ease, is fully verified. 

(Signed) MOWRY & GOFF, English and Classical High School, Providence, R. I. 


We have on file Testimonials from the following persons who have used our Slating, and to 
whom we are at liberty to refer: 

Raope Istanp—J. T. Edwards, Principal East Greenwich Seminary ; Thomas W. Bicknell, 
Principal Arnold Grammar School, Providence; Prof 8.S Green, Brown’s University ; Timo- 
thy Sullivan, Principal Lyme St. Catholic School, Providence ; Samuel Austin, Principal Union 
Hall School, Providence; Isaac F. Cady, Warren High School; P. E. Tillinghast, Pawtucket ; 
N. W DeMunn, Principal Benefit St. Grammar School, Providence. 

Massacnusetts—A.G. Boyden, Principal State Normal School, Bridgewater; O. S. Knapp, 
Superintendent Public Schools, Somerville; D. B. Hubbard. Master Mather School, Dorchester ; 
M. G. Daniel, Master Everett School, Dorchester ; H. H. Babcock, Master High School, Somer- 
ville; G. T. Littlefield, Master Franklin School, Somerville; L. P. Frost, Principal F.anklin 
School, Waltham; A. P. Gage, Principal Bunker Hill School, Charlestown ; G. A. Southworth, 
Ma'den Centre; S. C. Stone, Newton Centre; Henry L Chase, South Malden ; Caleb Emery, 
Principal Charlestown High School; A. G. Magoun, Principal Havard Grammar School, Cam- 
bridge ; Caleb Richardson, Principal North Chelsea Grammar School; A. J. Nutter, Principal 
Mount Vernon School, West Roxbury ; Eldridge Smith, Principal High School, Dorchester; 
W. J. Rolfe, Principal High School, Cambridge. 

ConNEcTICUT.—Wm. Soule, Com. Jewett City; J. S. Lathrop, Principal Union Street School, 
New London; J. D. Wheeler, 2d, Principal District No. 1, Willimantic; Calin B. McLane, Prin- 
cipal High School, Bridgeport; J. M. Whiton, Principal Hopkins Grammar School, New Haven ; 
Prof. W. A. Norton, Yale College, New Haven. 

Mains.— Warren Webster, Commercial College, Auburn; H. F. Cummings, Portland. 


AMERICAN 1ABLET Co. 
July—1866. 29 Brattle Street, Boston. 


GREEN'S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


The attention of teachers and others is invited to this widely known series of Eng- 
lish Grammars, which is the matured result of a long and careful study of the lan. 
guage itself, as well as of the best methods of teaching it. The system by which the 
principles of the language are here exhibited is simple and easy of attainment, and 
differs in many essential particulars from that of any other author. Professor 
Greene’s connection with public schools, normal schools, and teachers’ institutes, has 
given him peculiar facilities for adapting a series of text-books to the wants of the 
different grades of schools; and his success is best manifested by the great popularity 
which these Grammars have attained. 

The books intended as a connected series are > 

I. THE INTRODUOTION. 
II. THE ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
III. THB ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES. 

Either ot these is complete in itself, and may be used independently of the others 

These Grammars are the sole text-books on this subject in the public schools of ` 
many of our principal cities and towns, and are also used in a large number of the 
best private schools throughout the country. f 
From David N. Camp, State Superintendent of Connecticut, and Principal of Siate 

Normal School. 


Greene’s English Grammars have been in use in the Connecticut State Normal 
School, and in the model schools connected therewith, for more than ten years, and 
have given almost universal satisfaction. I know of no books that have better stood 
the test of use in classes than Greene’s Grammars and Analysis, and I have found no 
better grammar scholars in the schools of this state than those taught on the system 
of Professor Greene. = 

The Series furnishes books suitable for different grades of schools, and adapted to 
the best methods of teaching the English language. 


From the late Lorin Andrews, President of Kenyon College, and formerly Superintendent 
of the Massillon Union School. i i 


With great cheerfulness I give my hearty and unqualified approbation of Professor 
Greene’s English Grammars. During the past year we have used them exclusively 
in the Massillon Union School, and after the fairest and most thorough of all tests— 
the searching ordeal of a year’s trial in the recitation-room—they have more than 
equaled our expectations. I shall, on all proper occasions, recommend them to teach- 
ers and school officers as inge grammars for all grades of our schools. 


WARREN'S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 


WARREN’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, 
WARREN’S COMMON SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, 
WARREN’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 
WARREN’S PHYSICAL AND OUTLINE CHARTS, 7 TABLETS (in preparation.) 
These books form a complete geographical course, adapted to all grades of schools. 
They have recently been thoroughly revised, and now contain all new political and 
territorial changes, with statistics from the census of 1860. The maps and engrav- 
ings are of the very highest order of excellence, and in all the books the maps are in 
same volume with the descriptive text. The series is now used in most of the prin- 
cipal cities and towns of the United States, and has given great satisfaction wherever 
it has been adopted. 
For introductory terms or further information address 
J. B. COWPERTHWAITE, PHILADELPHIA, 
April, 1865. or F. E. PEASLEE, care of BROWN & GROSS, Harrrorp. 


CAMP’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 


CAMP’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, 


Prepared to accompany Mitchell’s SEI Maps, and designed for Primary Schools auu 
asses. 

his is a sensible book, and presents some important features in striking con 
trast with other Primary Geographies. 

Its DEFINITIONS are illustrated on the true method of “object teaching,” — 
first showing and describing the object, then giving the name. ; 

The Map GEOGRAPHY, of which there is a most judicious selection, is arranged 
so that it can be recited and illustrated from the Outline Maps. 

The DescripTIVE Parts are brief, but interesting, and the selection of mat- 
ter A is such as young pupils may easily comprehend and study with 
Profit. . 


CAMP’S INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY, 


Prepared to accompany Mitchell’s Outline Maps, and designed for Intermediate Schools 
and Classes. 

This book contains: 

Ist. INTRODUCTORY LESSON. 

2d. GEOGRAPHICAL DEFINITIONS, illustrated by picture and map repre- | 
sentations of the principal bodies of land and water. 

3d. Maps, on the plan of the Outline Maps, each followed by a Key 
and Questions for map exercises. | 

4th. DescRIPTIVE. GEOGRAPHY, presenting in a concise form the more 
important geographical facts relating to each country and the principal cities, 
and in addition, such peculiar characteristics as are the most striking, and such 
as will be the most useful to pupils. 

5th. GENERAL QUESTIONS, following the description of each grand division, 
my as review questions for the Book and Outline Maps. 

6th. A PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY of all the geographical names used in 


the book. 
CAMP’S HIGHER GEOGRAPHY, 


Prepared to socorpany Mitchell's Outline Maps, and designed for Grammar and High 
chools, and the higher classes of District Schools. 
This is a new book, on the plan of the INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY, but 
more extensive. It contains a complete Key to the Outline Maps, a more full 
description of countries, and an outline of Physical Geography. 


CAMP’S MAPPING PLATES, 


e in size and scales with the maps in the Intermediate and Higher 
eographies. Price ſorty cents for set of nine plates. 


MITCHELL’S OUTLINE MAPS, 


Revised, improved, and important new maps added, by Davip N. Camp, Principal of the 
Connecticut State Normal School, and Superintendent of Common Schools. Price 
$20.00 per set. 


Camp’s GEOGRAPHIES have a unity of plan, and a conciseness and perspicuity 
of style, rarely found in a series of school-books; while the use of the OUTLINE 
Maps, combined with lessons from the Geographies, is systematized, simplified. 
and made in the highest degree practical. 

With this Series, a thorough course of Geography may be obtained more easily, 
and in much less time than is usually given to the study. 

Copies will be sent by mail, for examination, on receipt of half the retail price. 


O. D. CASE & CO., Publishers. HARTFORD, Conn. 
A. H. ANDREWS, CHICAGO. 
C. & E. ANDREWS, New BRITAIN. 


JUST PUBLISHED. : 
SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW 


A BOOK FOR EVERY TEACHER OF ARITHMETIC. 
A BOOK FOR EVERY SCHOLAR IN ARITHMETIC. 


QUESTIONS 


PRINCIPLES OF ARITHMETIC, 


To indicate an Outline of Study. 
To excite among Pupilsa spirit of Independent Inquiry, 
Especially fitted to facilitate a thorough system of Reviews, 
Adapted toany Text-Books and to all grades of Learners, 


By JAMES L. EATON, M. A., 


AUTHOR OF A SERIES OF ARITHMETICS, &o. 


“It should be the chief aim in teaching Arithmetic to lead the learner to a clear un- 
derstanding of the PRINCIPLES of the Science. — Hox. JOHN D. PHIL- 
BRICK, Superintendent of the Public Schools of Boston. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF USING THESE QUESTIONS: 


1. They are separate from any text-books, and equally well adapted to all 
text-books, and on this acconnt they present all the benefits of the QUES- 
TION METHOD, and none of its defects. 

2. They indicate a definite outline of study, and afford a substantial guide 
to the pupil in the preparation of his lesson. 

3. They incite the pupil to inquiry, awakening that thirst for knowledge 
which is the best motive to its acquirement. 

4. They open up the several subjects by such short and suggestive steps, 
one question following upon another in the chain, that the pupil is thus led 
to follow out and develope the subject for himself. 

5. By inciting the pupil to inquiry, and guiding him in developing the 
subject for himself, they subserve the highest and only true style of teach- 
ing; namely, TO DRAW OUT AND DEVELOPE THE FACULTIES, and thus 
LEAD the pupil, instead of dictating to him or driving him. 

6. They afford the best means for frequent reviews and examinations, 
since it is the Principles of Arithmetic that shou'd be reviewed, and not the 
mechanical operations. 

7. The use of these questions will not fail to ground the principles of 
Arithmetic in the mind of the pupil, and thus give him the Key which will 
command all practical operations. : 

8. For those teachers whose time is closely occupied with large classes 
and large schools, the use of these Questions will save much labor, while 
they will produce the best results in scholarship. 

These Questions are published in the form of a Pamphlet and sold 
at a very low price to render it easy for all schools to supply themselves 
with them. i 

As they are not in the form of, nor designed for, a text-book, they do not 
require to be formally adopted by Boards of Education, but the use of thein, 
like cards or other illustrations, WILL DEPEND ON THE OPTION OF TEACH- 
ERS. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
PRICE 12 Cents. Teachers supplied at $9 per hundred. 
Se" Specimen copy mailed to Teachers on receipt of ten cents. . 
Address TAGGARD & THOMPSON, Publishers, 
29 Cornhill, Boston. 
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New Oo 5 Series! 


GREENLEAPS NEW ARITHMETICS. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW COURSE—ANALYTICAL AND PRACTICAL, PRO- 
GRESSIVE AND COMPREHENSIVE—IN THREE BOOKS, 
EACH COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 


GREENLEAF’S NEW PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, 


With Pictorial Illustrations; on the Object-method Plan; a work of great popular- 
ity; used in the Public Schools of New York City, New Orleans, etc. 


GREENLEAF’S NEW ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, 


Combining Mental and Written Exercises; especially adapted to learners of limited 
opportunities, and to intermediate classes. Adopted for the Public Schools of Phil- 
adelphia, New York City, etc. 


GREENLEAF’S NEW PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC, 


A complete course for Schools and Seminaries, and surpassing all others; in the en- 
unciation of principles; in inductive processes and analysis; and in the treatment 
of new topics, as the Metric System, Annual Interest, Internal Revenue, etc. The 
unprecedented demand immediate on its publication, is auspicious of its destined 


progress 
‘On Vicrory’s PATH.” 


anh 4 1 
GREENLEAFS NEW ALGEBRAS. 
GREENLEAF’S New ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA.—A work of rare merit for High 
Schools and Seminaries, and very popular; used in Rutgers’ Institute, New York 
City, Pemberton Square School, Boston, Russell’s Collegiate Institute, New Haven, 
City University, St. Louis, etc. 
GREENLEAF’s New HIGHER ALGEBRA.—A thorough Analytical Treatise, neither 
too brief nor too extended, for advanced classes; used in Brown University, Amherst 
College, Massachusett’s Institute of Technology, Middletown University, etc. 


STANDING PRE-EMINENT IN MERIT. 


GREENLEAF’Ss NEw COMPREHENSIVE SERIES challenges the thoughtful attention 
of Progressive Educators. 


GREENLEAF’S UNIFORMITY SERIES consists, as heretofore, of Greenleaf's New 
Primary, New Intellectual, Common School] and National Arithmetics; Greenleaf’s 
New Algebras, and Greenleaf’s Geometry and Trigoiometry. 


* Correspondence solicited. 


ROBERT S. DAVIS & CO., Publishers, 


45 Washington Street, Boston. 
Sept., 1866 


THE 


Connecticut Common School Journnl 


AND 


ANNALS OF EDUCATION. 


Vou. XIII. NEW BRITAIN, NOV. & DEC., 1866. Nos. 11, 12. 


NOTES OF VISITS TO EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS OF 
EUROPE. No. IV. 

Our first visit to Scotland was made early in June; a 
second was made the latter part of July. At both visits, we 
were favored by the kindness and courtesy of the officers 
engaged in the administration of the school system, and by 
persons connected with educational institutions. Our thanks 
are due to several gentlemen for assistance rendered, but we 
must be allowed to mention by name, Dr. D. Brodie and 
Rev. Mr. Macpherson of Labert, and Mr. A. Ramage of 
Edinburgh, who were constantly devising ways and means to 
facilitate the object of our visit. ä 

Our visit to the Edinburgh University, its gus rooms, 
halls, libraries and collections, gave us a better idea than any 
description can give of the means furnished to the learned 
faculty and large body of students connected with this insti- 
tution. The Edinburgh High School on Calton Hill, and the 
Edinburgh Academy in the northern part of the city, have 
long been noted for the superior advantages which they fur- 
nish, and what we saw of them convinced us, that they had 
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well earned the reputation which they have for thoroughness 
of teachings | ö 

We passed a day in each of the Training Schools. At the 
“Free Church Training College, there were about seventy 
students of each sex in the Normal Department, and about 
seven hundred pupils, including both sexes, in the Model and 
Practieing Schools. The young women board in the college 
halls unless they have friends in the city with whom they can 
board; the young men board in private families. The two 
sexes are entirely separated, and recite in different rooms, 
except one hour in a week, when they recite to the principal. 
The regular course of instruction occupies two years, as in 
the English Training schools. We were present at a scripture 
lesson, given by the rector, Rev. M. Paterson, on the first 
fourteen verses of the sixth chapter of John. The manner 
of the lecturer was pleasant, but earnest and thought- 
ful; the class composed of young men, was attentive, and 
the exercise was conducted in a manner which would help 
much to develop the mental faculties and strengthen the 
reasoning powers, while at the same time it was a thorough 
exposition of the portion of scripture assigned for the lesson. 
There was not a word in the whole which would have been 
objected to by any evangelical sect, it was entirely free from 
‘dogmatism, and yet was conducted in a way which showed 
that the teacher and students entered heartily into the 
inquiry for truth, and were willing to study the Bible with 
all the helps which could be obtained from geography, history 
and science. A lesson in English Literature was given by 
the lecturer in that department, Mr. Steele. The subject 
was a portion of Cowper’s Task, and the lesson was made 
quite interesting by the rigid logical and rhetorical analysis to 
which each sentence was subjected. The teacher of geog- 
raphy and history, Mr. Kennedy, conducted an exercise with 
the outline maps, on a portion of Asia, which was full of 
suggestive thoughts. 

During the day, we witnessed several criticism lessons 
given to classes from the model schools, on different subjects, 
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among which were Miracles, Light, Physical Geog- 
raphy of Scotland? and others of as high an order. The 
method of conducting these lessons was similar to that 
already described in connection with the account of the 
Training schools of England. 

The Edinburgh Training College of the established Church 
of Scotland is situated near the castle, and is provided with 
convenient class and lecture rooms. The Rector, Rev. J. 
Currie, is known by reputation, to many teachers in this 
country, as the author of a work, entitled, Principles and 
practice of Early and Infant School Education.” There 
were about fifty students of each sex connected with this. 
institution at the time of our visit. The methods pursued in 
classification and instruction were much like those*of the: 
Free Church Training College. The students are thoroughly 
tested on all subjects and they have. daily training in practical: 
teaching in the large Model and Practicing schools. 

The Training School of the Episcopal Church at Minto. 
House, in Edinburgh, has only twelve students, but is 
provided with a complete staff of officers and teachers, and a 
Practicing School. 

The Free Church and the Established Church have each a 
flourishing Training School at Glasgow. The Free Church 
Training School is under the charge of Rev. Thomas Morri- 
son, author of a. Manual of School Management. It numbers 
about one hundred students, the number of each sex being 
about equal. Its Practicing schools have nearly nine hundred 
children, all amply provided for in the spacious building for 
this Normal school. The Training school of the Established 
Church has for its Rector, Rev. J. Douglas, and numbers 
one hundred and ten students. It also has a large Practic- 
ing school. The objects and methods of the Glasgow Train- 
ing Schools are much the same as those of the Edinburgh 
Training Schools. 

We found excellent elementary schools in Scotland, both 
in the cities and in the country, most of the pupils in these 
schools, especially in the country districts, were thechil dren 
of artisans and laborers. 
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At Larbert, we had an opportunity of visiting the “ Scottish 
Institution for Imbecile Children,” under the superintendence 
af Daivid Brodie, M. D. We have seldom if ever seen more 
of the spirit of true christian love and patience exhibited in 
practical efforts for the good of the unfortunate, than was 
manifested in the constant efforts of Dr. Brodie and his 
‘excellent wife, to minister to the wants of the children and 
youth of this institution, and to devise means for their intel- 
lectual and moral improvement. With this unassuming, 
‘but active benevolence, was a well defined plan of instruction 
and training, varied to suit the peculiar condition of each 
inmate, 4nd wisely adapted to secure the highest welfare 
of all. 

After a few days at Abbotsford, Melrose, and a visit to 
‘Dryburgh Abbey, Stirling, and to the lakes and “ Highlands” 
of Scotland, we returned to Glasgow, and our route was then 
down the valley of the Clyde to Greenock, and thence by 
‘steamer to Belfast. 

There is a flourishing model school at this place, but it was 
not in session while we were in the city. From Belfast, a 
ride of a few hours by railroad through a beautiful country, 
‘brought us to Dublin. We were indebted to Vere Foster, 
Esq., a true friend of Ireland, for much information respect- 
‘ing the national schools of that country, and for letters of 
introduction to the head commissioners of those schools. 
Soon after our arrival in Dublin, we met the Right Hon. Alex. 
MacDonnell, one of the chief commissioners, and by him 
‘were introduced to one of the professors of the Normal School, 
‘who went with us through the different buildings and rooms 
‘of the normal and mode! schools. The teachers trained in 
this school are of three classes: First, the general or ordinary 
‘class composed of teachers of national schools, who have 
been recommended by the district or Head Inspectors as 
eligible candidates for training; second, the special or extra 
‘training class composed chiefly of teachers who.have been 
selected from the ordinary or general class for additional 
training; and third, a class called the “Extern” class com- 
posed of a limited number of respectable and well informed 
young persons, who wish to qualify themselves as teachers. 
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The teachers recommended by the inspectors, and selected 
by the commissioners are boarded and lodged at the establish- 
ments provided by the commissioners. During the absence 
of these recognised teachers from their schools, temporary 
teachers must be provided, who receive a portion of the 
salary falling due to the recognised teacher while such 
teacher is attending the normal school. The“ Extern” class 
are permitted to attend the lectures, and observe in the 
model school without charge. 

The model school had just been organized after the summer 
vacation, and the classes were not all reciting regularly, but 
we found much worthy of careful study, and we should 
have failed to secure the highest and full advantage of visit- 
ing European schools, if we had failed to see this school, or 
to witness the operations of the national schools of Ireland. 
The number in the model school as given in the last report 
for the quarter, ending 31st December 1865, was 492 in the 
male department, No. 1; 505 in the female department, No. 
1; and 432 in the infant department. In addition to these 
departments which are classified, and represent a well graded 
city school, there are four separate schools for each sex, 
composed of a variety of ages, and numbering respectively 
about 100, 80, 60 and 40, which are intended to represent 
mixed village and country schools where a less number of 
pupils can be gathered in one school. These different 
departments of the model school, including in all more than 
2100 students, afford to the members of the Normal Depart- 
ment, an opportunity to see every variety of school, well 
organized and skillfully taught. The principal department 
or No. 1 for boys, has a head master, three assistants, a 
drawing master, twelve pupil teachers, and twelve monitors. 
The girls school has about the same number of instructors in 
the ordinary studies, and besides, a skilled woman to instruct 
the higher classes in sewing and knitting, in a room fitted up 
for that purpose; and another, a skillful cutter, to teach in 
another room, cutting and fitting garments. We heard but 
few classes recite, those appeared well. There had been very 
little of prepared lessons, but the ease and quiet dignity with 
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which the presiding teachers moved from room to room and 
from class to class, and the pleasant and cheerful countenances 
of the children, as they rendered prompt obedience to require- 
ments, were evidences of the success with which these schools 
were managed. 

The personal efforts of the Right Hon. A. MacDonnell and 
the commissioners associated with him, have been felt in all 
parts of Ireland, and schools have been multiplied and 
improved, so that in thirty years a great change has been 
effected. In 1835, there were reported but 1,104 schools and 
145,521 pupils; now there are 6,327 national schools, and 
922,084 children on the rolls of these schools, and yet during 
that time the population of the island has materially 
decreased. Had our limits permitted we should have been 
glad in these Notes” to have given a detailed account 
of some of the parish schools we visited in the country 
districts of England and Scotland, or of the methods pursued 
in the public schools of France and Switzerland. We have 
already occupied considerable space in the Journal with these 
“Notes, and yet have been able to allude, particularly, to 
but few of the educational institutions it was our privilege to 
visit, the past summer. | 

We believe that no teacher or educator in any position, 
who visits the schools and educational institutions of Great 
Britain and Ireland, or of the continent, and who is willing, 
carefully and patiently to study in detail, the methods 
adopted in these institutions, and to observe their results, can 
fail to see much to.approve. The careful manner in which 
investigations are conducted; the earnest search after truth; 
the rigid test to which every method is subjected; the abun- 
dant helps supplied by educational museums, public libraries, 
galleries of art, and scientific collections; the practical 
character of nearly all the institutions established for the 
middle and lower classes; the religious instruction given, and 
the great care which has been exercised to determine and 
apply the very best methods, will at least furnish suggestive 
subjects of inquiry to any one interested in education. 
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For the Common School Journal. 
THEORY vs. PRACTICE. 

I BELIEVE that there is no calling in the world where the 
real work corresponds so little to the talk as Teaching. Nor- 
mal Schools are the schools for training, but even in these 
institutions the wants of the future teacher are not clearly 
pointed out to the scholar. We hear of our “sacred mission, 
our “high calling,“ our “lofty work,” and it is all these. 
We always speak of it with reverence, for labor among the 


children must be a labor of love. God bless all the little 


faces that are cheering and hallowing our dear New England 
homes! But “sacred ” as is our “ mission ” it is not always 
among clean or well-bred children, and our “ calling” is not 
to rewards or fame but to altar sacrifice; and if our work is 
«lofty ” because its results reach to héaven, it is still humble 
and lowly—a nursing of babes amid cries and reproaches 


unsavored with reason or justice. 


All these things disappoint and dishearten a teacher fresh 
from Normal, or any other instruction. Ina Normal School, 
—and so far as I know in the model schools—an hour is 
given to each class-recitation. It is truly a pleasant thing 
to call a studious intelligent class, hear the lesson, explain it 
at leisure, talk about it, illustrate it, relate some pointed an- 
ecdote, fill up an hour with interesting instruction, and be 
done. It is quite another thing to go into a public school, 
and be obliged to crowd four or five recitations into the same 
time, and keep a watchful eye over the remaining scholars 
every moment. The one is the Theory. Teaching as it might 
be. The other the practice—Teaching as it is; and we get 
along with it less easily from the very fact that if is not just 
what we expected. 

The Theory teaches us how to deal with insubordination 
and rebellion—to put down mutiny and insurrection; to quell 
all serious outbreaks and disturbances.. Practice shows us 
that these are only the rare instances, which if they can not 
be managed, may be put out of the way; while we find a 
thousand nameless annoyances which we never heard of, ar 
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thought about, and are utterly at a loss what to do with them. 
Some of us never find out, and so we dislike teaching, live as 
in a tread-mill, never advancing a step, become nervous and 
irritable, wear out and die early, deserving nothing but TIRED 
for an epitaph, and if the hand of sympathy writes us sọ 
much it is only a 


40 


rarity 
Of Christian charity 
Under the sun.“ 


Yet we have tried to do well, and only failed from lack of 
inate fitness for the work we attempted. 

In the first place it is not right for everybody to keep 
school; but in New England, and especially in Connecticut, 
everybody does. Ladies are particularly anxious to teach—so 
anxious that there are fifty applicants for every undesirable 
vacancy, and a hundred for every desirable one. And why? 
Because not every woman has a home, and with “ Dolly Dim- 
ple“ we all like daily bread.” If we do not choose to put 
ourselves in shops or factories, and so see every door of soci- 
ety and courtesy closed in our faces as if already the leprosy 
was upon us, we sew or teach. 

We sew! oh yes! Truly is the“ Needle-Gun ” the most 
powerful weapon of the Arch-Enemy ; and daily by it he is 
hunting fair girls and hungry women down to destruction. 
Dreading such a fate—we teach! I hope this is not a uni- 
versal truth, but I know it is often the case that teaching is 
not the effect of a spontaneous desire to improve young 
humanity and build up minds which shall each be a kingdom. 
It is “ fighting for bread !”—a hard warfare and very little 
bread at the end. : 

I have heard more than one young woman say: What 
shall I do? My friends will not allow me to do shop-work. I 

‘can not sew. Ihave tried to teach faithfully, but I do not 
“love to teach, and I do not teach well.” Yet they accept the 
first situation that offers, and teach on, till by some means 
they are mercifully released. 

There isn’t a shadow of doubt then, but we do stone upon 
this sacred work for the love of filthy lucre, and in the golden 
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piles we lay aside we find our satisfaction. I taught in a 
public school a year and a half ago, for four dollars and fifty 
one hundredths per week, and boarded myself, and——Lhavn’t 
received my pay yet ! 

I love the scholars with and for whom I Need just 
as well, but the system is a reproach to any people. And if 
there falls upon this pago an eye that recognizes its identity, 
I would say in all sincerity, “Go thou, and do better next 
time!” l 

The simple truth is, Teaching is not always, even to those 
who are earnest and faithful, a pleasure or arest. But to one 
who works hard, prays a good deal, forgets self, devotes all time 
and energy, in short saps and drains every mental spring, and 
does not expect or wish or need to be paid for it, it has its 
delights ;—at least I should presume it would have. I do 
not mean to speak ironically. It is not always dark or 
wretched or unsatisfactory work, and those of us who have 
the courage to do it at all must do it truly and patiently, and 
God will help us—but nobody else will. Sadly be it said 
the time is not yet come when a teacher’s work is made pleas- 
ant by’ the sympathy and codperation of others; perhaps it 
never will come; for without knowledge there can be no sym- 
pathy, and none but teachers themselves can or do know how 
much they need help, and comfort, and cheerful words, and 
pay. 

It is no more the work of the school-room that it is hard 
than its usual concomitants. Itis hard to go alone among 
strange faces and stranger hearts; to hunger and thirst for 
one word of tenderness ; to life in straight-backed dignity ; 
to know and feel that you are working alone, and must 
depend on self-energy as the only aid under God. But by 
and by He will make it right and plain and eyes that are 
weary with watching will see a needs be” in all they have 
been called to endure. 

If we were better Christians and trusted more to ALL SUFFI- 
CIENCY, might we not be better teachers, and expect more of 
benediction upon our poor efforts, and hope that even our 
errors would be so many negative impressions of truth. 
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But when we look for great results from our own unhal- 
lowed attempts, what wonder if we fail, and are left to wounds 
and mortification ? i 

Surely we must live more by God, and to God, and for God, 
if we ever expect to live like God, and with God. 


Perhaps I have wandered from my subject, if I can be said 
to have chosen any to start upon, but the Journal is very 
lenient. 

Somebody said that were the choice between truth itself 
and the search after truth offered him he would rather search 
after truth. This is just what I am doing, and if there is a 
narrowness, a mental contraction about my views, it is only 
that I have not come out to the broader light which is the 
result of every successful search. 

I am still groping in some inner darkness. I would delight 
to be guided, submit to be led, almost consent to be driven to 
a clearer perception of truth, but now while I strive daily to 
be faithful, teaching the children to walk intelligently and up- 
rightly, and carrying them tenderly over the rough places, I 
hear no word of encouragement but that which whispers from 
beyond both cloud and sky: Take these children and nurse 
them for me, and I will give thee thy wages.” BEULAH B. 


MapDIson, September, 1866. 


HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 

ONE who Keeps School, has need of a certain power to in- 
fluence or govern children in masses. The school becomes a 
small troop to be drilled—put through the evolutions proper 
to school. In sucha school the administration of govern- 
ment is the chief care, and good order the crowning success. 
One who Hears Recitations, has need of fresh and familiar 
knowledge, that he may detect errors if the scholars make 
any. He should be accurate, watchful, impartial. His duties 
are to notice whether scholars recite well or ill, and note the 
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fact. For such a labor, knowledge of the book is the chief 
care, and a truly kept roll-book tlie principal result. 

One who Teaches, has need of a certain tact, which is in 
fact but a short name for compliance with the nature and 
necessities of a growing scholar. The School-keeper works 
with a clear notion of how a school ought to seem. The 
Recitation-hearer works with a clear notion of what the book 
says. The Teacher works, steadily conforming to the nature 
and growing wants of the scholar. 
` Of these three gifts, the last is the most rare, and yet the 
most worthy of culture. There are many thousands who can 
and do keep school, and hear recitations, yet never teach. 
The scholar owes them nothing except bench-room and quiet. 
Whatever else has been gained has been like the growth of 


beeans and corn in a well-fenced, well-dug garden, entirely 


independent of the gardener. In teaching, as in husbandry, 
scientific conformity to the nature of the crop we wish to 
raise, is the want. 

As tending toward this end, the following paragraphs may 
have value : 

I. Teaching must advance from the sensuous to the super- 
sensuous—from the physical to the metaphysical—from the 
concrete to the abstract—from the particular to the general. 

Although these words seem pedantic, yet their sentiment is 
simple, and the application of it, daily. Many a book begins 
with definitions, which any true teacher knows can not be 
understood until the book is mastered. Arithmetics talk of 
“unit,” “unity,” “ratio,” ten- fold, and many more such 
abstract words, long before the learner can profit by them. 
Longitude, latitude, circumference, &c., &c., are taught and 
recited in geography, prematurely. While “active voice,” 
‘passive voice,” “relations of words,” and other grammatical 
technics, are often recited by help of memory only, whereas 
they should be understood, reasoned out, not remembered. 

It is, then, the incessant effort of a teacher to translate the 
‘metaphyscal into the physical, and to take to pieces cloudy 
generals, till the particulars glitter distinctly. Again and 
again the teacher has need to do this, until by and by the 
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scholar grows up and becomes able to grasp at generalization ` 
and conceive of a metaphysical truth. 

II. Information, which is, in its nature, arbitrary, inde- 
pendent, disconnected, should be so taught. Pour it in, no 
matter how-<line upon line— get it in. But information 
which is dependent, and deducible or closely connected with 
other truth already learned, should be taught in and by help 
of its connections. Thus, in arithmetic, counting is arbitrary, 
mere memory. Notation is arbitrary. There may be some 
connection between the decimal notation and the fingers; 
though it is not well ascertained that we use ten as the ratio 
of numeral orders, because suggested by the fingers and 
thumbs, ten in number. But the moment we touch addition 
we have steps to teach which are not arbitrary. We assert the 
addenda, and arrange them so that units stand under units, 
BECAUSE; and every teacher teaches the cause. We begin to 
add the lowest order first, Because. And thus onward, 
throughout the mathematical course, the BECAUSES must not 
be memorized. They belong to reason, not memory. 

In geography, history, English grammar—indeed, in every 
study which can be taken up in school—the teacher will take 
pains to discern between arbitrary and dependent truths; be- 
tween facts, that appeal to the memory only, and other truths, 
to learn which taxes other powers of mind. 

III. The interest and advancement of the scholar should be 
ever the paramount consideration. In nearly all large schools 
this self-evident proposition is forgotten. The good report 
and prosperity of the school are often sought at the sacrifice 
of the scholar’s true interest. In a regular army the individ- 
ual soldier is disregarded, for the aim and intention is that 
they learn to act and move as one resistless mass. But a 
school is not to be permanent like an army. The school pre- 
pares its scholars for separation; going off one by one. In all 
their life they will never be arranged in classes again, or 
drilled by school drilling. Hence, no teacher will allow him- 
self to spend time and strength upon perfecting a faultless 
school. For instance: In unison exercises of reading, it often 
happens that every member of the class will read intelligently 
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and intelligibly, before the class has learned to read together 
as one voice. In such a case the teacher stops, and spends no 
time in perfecting a class exercise. Or, again: The appear- 
ance of a large school is astonishingly satisfactory, if it be 
very still. Visitors praise the quiet school. But teachers 
know that folded arms compress the lungs, and tip-toe steps 
are very awkward, and quiet idleness is stupid. A teacher 
will never sacrifice scholars for the sake of hearing his school 
praised. _ 

Or, again: Examinations and public exhibitions redound 
very much to the credit of aschool. They catch the eye and 

ear of a foolish, careless public. But every teacher knows 
their cost. They cost much more than they come to, if the 
welfare of the scholar be the paramount consideration. 

The teacher will be on guard, lest at any time the welfare 
of the scholars be eclipsed, or pass out of mind, by reason of 
the mistaken desire to achieve a great prosperity for the 
school. When teachers begin to pride themselves upon the 
school, it is as when religionists exult in the church. The ob- 
ject of a church is to make men good and pious; but a church 
can become very great, and rich, and famous, and yet not 
help men to be pious at all. So, too, it very often happens 
that a school becomes famous, and makes the teacher famous, 
by its showy examinations, exhibitions, and yet it does not 
help the scholars at all. The scholars help it. They benefit 
the teacher more than he does them. This should not be. 
The welfare and progress of the scholars should be ever par- 
amount in the plans of teachers and trustees. 

IV. The benefit which a scholar gains from a study at school 
is of two kinds: 1. The discipline and strength of mind, 
which any study gives; and, 2. The valuable preparation for 
life and labor. Thus many scholars study algebra at school; 
but it gives them no preparation for life or labor. No one 
uses algebraic notation in any of the labors of common life. 
The profit of algebra is entirely of the first class, and not at 
at all of the last. Not so as to geometry. Scarcely a day 
can pass that does not call upon us to exercise our eyes and 
mind upon lines and shapes; and any scholar who has under- 
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stood elemental geometry, gains not discipline merely, but 
numerous handy arts of constant value. Hence, geometry is 
worth more as a school study than algebra. And, in general, 
this is a good principle to observe in selecting studies for a 
school or a single student, viz: 

Of two studies, or of two ways of teaching the same study, 
that one is preferable which benefits the scholar now and 
hereafter both. Thus chopping wood is better exercise than 
swinging dumb-bells, because there is exercise and useful 
work when we chop, but exercise only when we swing the 
iron dumb-bells. Teaching to write in a copy-book does 
good, but teaching to write on letter sheets does more good 
Teaching to spell by the ear and tongue does good, but 
teaching the eye and hand does more good. Teaching to 
read Latin does good, but teaching German does more good. 
Teaching astronomy does good, but familiar chemistry does 
more good. Teaching a class to do the sums” in an arith- 
metic does good, but to teach them to measure houses, barns, 
lots, corn-bins, wood-piles and lumber; to write notes, drafts, 
bonds, &c.; to invent the problems which they must solve, 
does more good. 

In all these cases the reason is the same. It is always best 
“to kill two birds with one stone, if it can be done. A 
good teacher will be anxious to make all the habits of the 
school-room desirable also, as beginnings of life-long habits— 
all the studies and occupations of the scholars profitable, not 
merely to rank in school, but also to station in life. A 
practical teacher seeks to equip practical scholars. 

V. All the help which a teacher gives to learners, is 
designed to enable the learners to get along without help. 
Every good teacher is making haste to make his scholars self- 
teachers. Hence, for the scholars’ sake, the teacher will 
study to make the school as nearly automatic as possible. 

In reciting lessons, the teachers should: not talk. The 
system of question and answer is not a good one. Scholars 
are not to be pumped, but rather are to become fountains, 
able to tell what they know. A teacher should devise modes 
of recitation which shall require the reciters to do all the 
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talking. Scholars tend toward undue respect for the author- 
ity of the book or teacher—undue, because it is blind, 
unthinking. Children cipher to get dnswers, and the work is 
rigft or wrong (they say), because it gets the answer, or 
the contrary. This is a vicious habit. The answer must be 
judged by the work, not the work by the answer! And 
thousands of accurate cipherers in school, find themselves all 
uncertain when out of school, because they have learned no 
such thing as reliance upon well proved work. 

In English grammar, in like manner, the rules of syntax 
are made to conform to language, not language to conform to 
rules. “The horse runs.” Runs agrees with horse in 
number and person, not because “verbs must agree,” &.; 
but “ runs” agrees with horse in number and person, rule or 
no rule. We see it does. The scholar must see it first and 
hear of the general rule, thus illustrated, afterward. 

In morals and school discipline, the teacher is even more 
solicitous to set the scholar free and upright. The mere will 
of a teacher should not be the law of a school. It is often 
necessary to assert positive authority and insist upon strict, 
unquestioning obedience. But this should be only in emer- 
gency. Like martial law, when a city is mob-ruled, it should 
not be the permanent law of a prosperous society. The 
teacher, when appealed to, to decide questions of right or settle 
disputes between seholars, should do it by questions, aiming 
to teach them to settle their own spats. Or when disorder, 
or deeper wrong, is found in school,.it is better to spend a 
month in slowly teaching the scholars to disown it, than to 
cast it out in a half day by force of the teacher’s will. 

All judicious help looks toward a time when help shall not 
be needed. A good teacher teaches hopefully, and rejoices 
when the scholar needs no teaching more. 

The foregoing paragraphs are but hints toward skillful 
teaching.—New York Teacher. 
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WHAT HAS BEEN DONE IN CONNECTICUT FOR THE - 
IMPROVEMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 

Tan testimony of School Visitors, of Committees on Edu- 
cation appointed by the General Assembly, and official docu- 
ments of various kinds, all show that twenty years ago, the. 
common schools of the state were deficient in nearly every 
requisite for their complete success. 

The Board of Education which had an existence of nearly 
four years, had been abolished a few years before ; its able 
and efficient secretary, Henry Barnard, LL. D., had been called 
to another state; there was no state supervision of schools; and 
with the exception of a few districts where local interest and 
enterprise had provided, the means for liberally sustaining 
common schools, these institutions had become feeble, and 
often of little value. 

After several propositions for improvement had been dis- 
cussed, the office of Superintendent of Common Schools was 
created, and the Commissioner of the School Fund appointed 
to that office. Hon. Seth P. Beers, commissioner at that time, ` 
immediately on his appointment as superintendent, gathered 
such information as he could of the condition of schools, and 
laid the same before the General Assembly. | 

School houses were reported as “very poor,” inconven- 
ient,” “ dilapidated,” and“ unfit for school purposes.“ There 
was a “great variety of school books,” often in the same 
school; attendance was“ irregular,“ and teachers were mostly 
“incompetent,” and frequently changed. It was the convic- 
tion of Mr. Beers and other friends of common schools that 
one of the most pressing, and immediate wants was “betle 
teachers.”’ l 

Mr. Barnard, in connection with his labors as Secretary of 
the Board of Education, had organized a Teachers’ Institute 
in 1839, and another was held under his direction in 1840, 
but no provision was made by the General Assembly for the 
special education of teachers till 1847, when it directed the 
Superintendent of Common Schools to hold two or more in- 
stitutes, annually, in each county of the state. The superin- 
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tendent, Mr. Beers, in his, report to the assembly in 1848, 
says: These conventions or schools for teachers constitute 
the most important events in the history of our common 
schools for the last ten years No single agency | 
has so soon and so widely, with such success and general ac- 
ceptance, been devised and applied to the improvement of 
common schools.” 

On the organization of the Normal School in 1850, the law 
was changed so as to require but one institute in each county, 
each year. With the exception of an omission of two institutes: 
during the time of the special efforts by the governor to raise: 
troops for the army, during the late war, these meetings for- 
teachers were held annually, in every county of the state, till: 
the last year. From 1847 to 1865, one hundred and seventy-- 
five institutes were conducted by the Superintendent in more: 
than one hundred different towns. At these institutes, many- 
thousand teachers were gathered who had an opportunity to 
compare views, to discuss theories, to decide questions of 
doubt and to be instructed in science, and in methods of: 
“teaching and the principles of school government. 

The Normal School went into operation in 1850, and since- 
that time it has been an important ee in training: 
teachers for common schools. It is difficult to express by any 
tables or comparisons, the amount of good which has been se- 
cured by these two instrumentalities, but no one conversant: 
with the condition and history of common schools can doubt: 
that it has been very great. The most intelligent and active: 
friends of general education have ever been the advocates and 
supporters of these measures. The qualifications of teachers 
have been greatly improved and those employed have been 
continued for consecutive terms in the same school. Previous 
to 1848, there was a change of teachers once or twice a year 
in most of the districts in the state. Four years later, though 
some changes had taken place in this respect, there were but 
270 teachers in all our common schools, who had taught two 
successive ‘seasons, or summer and winter in the same school. | 
This number. has been gradually increasing since, so that in 
1858, there were 672 teachers who had taught two successive 
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seasons in the same school; and in 1859, there were 711; in 


1862, 748: in 1864, 949; and in 1865, 1074, or more than half 
of all the common schools had permanent teachers. . 
The bad condition of most of the school-houses early at- 
tracted the attention of the Superintendent. Copies of. Mr. 
Barnard’s work on school architecture were distributed; plans 
for school-houses were published with the annual reports, and 
the importance of improvement was frequently brought before 
the citizens of the towns most deficient, by conferences with 


them, and by public addresses. We have no means of reporte 


ing the precise condition of the school-houses in the state in 


1846, and for a few years after, but in 1853, the number 
reported in good condition was 240, and in 1856, but 450.. 


A special effort was then made to improve this class of build- 
ings, and in 1857, 64 new school-houses were erected at a 
‘cost of 588,013 and old buildings were repaired at an expense 


of $34,314 or an aggregate of $128,337 was expended on 
school-houses in one year, and 570 were reported in good 


condition. : 


In 1858, 74 new ones were erected, and repairs were made, 


:s0. that 782 were reported as good. The work of improve- 


ment was continued both by building new houses and by 


repairs till in 1864, 1835, or five-sixths of all the school- 
houses in tlie state were in good condition. More than three 
quarters of a million of dollars have been expended on 
sschool-houses alone during the last ten years. The number 
‘of. school-houses furnished with apparatus, libraries and 
maps, has also proportionably increased, and the number 
with enclosed yards has increased from 177 to 250 or more 
‘than forty per cent. in three years. 

Another subject to which attention was given, was th 
attendance of pupils. The improvement in this particular 
may be seen from the fact that while the number of children 
enumerated in 1865, was 14,260 more than those enumerated 
in 1857, the number registered in winter was 16,923 greater 


than in 1857, and the number registered in, summer 20,068 - 


greater than in that year, or while the increase in the 
number enumerated, was less than 13 per cent., the increase 
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in those attending school was more than 26 per cent. in win- 
ter, and more than 38 per cent. in summer. The average 
attendance was increased from 66 per cent. to 73 per cent. 
and the length of school terms, which in 1852, was but 
twenty-eight and a quarter weeks on an average for the year, 
had in ten years increased to thirty-five and three quarter 
weeks, so that in 1862, the privileges of the common school 

were open to the children of the state seven and a half weeks 
longer than in 1852. . 

After the office of superintendent was transferred from the | 
Commissioner of the School Fund to the principal of the 
Normal school, and Hon. Henry Barnard was appointed to the ` 
office, he devoted considerable time in addition to that spent 
at institutes, in visiting different towns, meeting] school 
officers and citizens, and visiting schools. This practice was 
continued by his successors, and some years nearly every 
town was visited. The superintendent would personally visit 
at least fifty towns and two hundred and fifty schools, and 
-by such aid as he could command would reach many more. 
These public lectures, conferences with school officers and 
others, and suggestions to teachers did much to awaken an 
interest in common schools, and secure proper appliances as 
well as better methods of teaching. This interest was mani- 
fested i in many ways, but perhaps in none has it been more 
significantly shown, than in the readiness to contribute the 
funds necessary for the support of schools. 

In 1852, less than twenty towns or school societies taxed 
themselves for school purposes, and the whole amount raised 
by property tax was less than $20,000. In 1854, the law 
was passed requiring towns to raise by tax at least one per 
cent. on the grand list, and a little more than $70,000 was 
raised, arinually, under this law. And the towns not only 
cheerfully complied with the requisitions of the law, but 
increased the amount raised by voluntary taxation, so that 

in 1858, $74,493 was thus raised by vote of the school 
` districts or towns. This sum has been gradually increased 
year by year till in 1865, it amounted to more than $200,000 
raised by tax in school districts, and at the same time 
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$91,280 was raised by town tax for common schools, making 
an aggregate of $292,347 raised by tax for school pur- 
poses. 

In 1856, school societies were abolished, and the manage- 
ment of schools was transferred to towns, and the same year, 
the Library law', Was passed. Both of these measures have 
been productive of much good. Previous to the late war 
and for a time during its continuance, Town and County 
Associations for the improvement of schools, were efficiently 
supported in many parts of the state. These associations, 
composed of active teachers and school officers, and the public 
meetings of citizens held in connection with them, have been 
instrumental in diffusing information respecting methods 
of teaching and the wants of common schools, and have in 
many places awakened an interest in education which has 
been manifested in measures for increasing the benefits con- 
ferred by these schools. 

The improvements which were secured in the last fifteen 
years preceding the first of September, 1865, may be con- 
cisely stated as follows: 

The number of good school-houses was increased 456 per ct. 


ii 5 “ permanent teachers“ f 298 «& 
« length of school terms bi 26 „ 
6% average attendance was raised from 66 to 78 „ 


While the number of children enumerated increased less 
than 13 per cent., the number registered in winter was 
increased 26 per cent., and the number registered in summer 
more than 38 per cent., and the amount of money raised by 
taxation for school purposes was increased. many hundred 
per cent. 

These improvements have been made during a period which 
includes the financial revulsion of 1857, and the time of the 
late war when every town was heavily taxed for the support 
of government. Though these facts should not lead to a 
feeling that all has been done which is needful, they may- 
encourage those now striving to advance the interests of 
education, and serve as a hopeful sign of what may be 
accomplished in the future. 
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STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


THE Twentieth Annual Meeting of the Connecticut State 
Teachers’ Association was held in Middletown, the 25th and 
26th of October. 

There was a good number of teachers present, copposenting 
different classes of schools in various parts of the state, and 
the exercises were such as would interest not only those im- 
- mediately connected with schools, but the friends of education, 
a number of whom were present. 

The Association was called to order at seven o’clock, Thurs- 
day evening, by Prof. J. N. Bartlett, the President, and prayer 
was offered by Rev. Dr. Taylor of the Center Church. Hon. 
Benj. Douglas, Chairman of the Board of Education, in a 
very handsome speech, welcomed the association to the hos- 
pitalities of the city. The president appropriately responded ; 
and the minutes of the last meeting were read by the secre- 
tary, L. L. Camp of New Haven. 

It was voted that the chairman appoint the usual commit- 
tees. Rev. J. L. Dudley addressed the meeting in his usual 
happy manner, for a few minutes, after which Prof. Moses T. 
Brown of Tuft College was introduced. He gave an exceed- 
ingly interesting lecture on “Reading as a Fine Art.” At 
the close of the lecture, Prof. Brown was requested to read 
some selections as illustrative of his lecture. He read two 
or three pieces with much power and feeling. 

The usual committees were announced by the chair, and 
the meeting was adjourned till nine o’clock on Friday morn- 
ing. 

Committee on Nomination of Officers. A. Morse, C. North- 
end, N. B. Corbin, A. Parish, H. E. Sawyer. 

Com. on Teachers and Places. F. F. Barrows, L. L. Camp. 

Com. on Resolutions. C. Northend, L. Burleigh, A. N. 
Lewis, A. Morse, E. B. Jennings. 

Com. to Collect Funds. J. M. Turner. 

Fripay, Oct. 26th. The Association was called to order at 
half-past nine o’clock by the President. 

Reading of the Scriptures by the President. Prayer was 
offered by F. F. Barrows. | 
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Minutes of the last meeting read by the secretary and 
adopted. 

The subject of A Course of Study for Gradéd Schools, was 
discussed by Prof. D. C. Gilman, and Mr. H. E. Sawyer. 
Committee on Common School Journal reported through 
its Chairman, F. F. Barrows. The report was accepted.: 

The report of the committee on ventilation was made by A- 
Morse of Hartford. Discussion of report postponed till after- 
noon. 

The report of the Treasurer y was presented by L. L. Camp, 

and was accepted. 

The hour having arrived for the discussion of“ The Mark- 
ing System,” the discussion was opened by D. P. Corbin of 
Willimantic. He was followed by L. M. Turner of Rockville, 
A. Morse of Hartford, John H. Peck of New. Britain, and A. 
Parish of New Haven. All spoke in favor of some system of 
marking, except A. Morse of Hartford, whose remarks were 
against the practice. | 

A recess of five minutes was taken after which remarks of 
a general nature were made by Col. Homer B. Sprague of 
New Britain, Prof. Gilman and Mr. Parish of New Haven, 
and C. Northend, Esq., of New Britain. Adjourned to two 
o’clock P. M. l 

Fray, P. M. Association was called to order by the 
President. Mr. A. Morse, Chairman of the Committee on 
the Nomination of Officers, reported. The report was ac- 
cepted and the persons nominated were elected officers for 
the ensuing year, as follows: 

F. F. Barrows, Hartford, President. 

Homer B. SPpRAGUE, New Britain,) 

A. Parisa, New Haven, 

E. B. Jennines, New London, 

N. H. Wurrremore, Norwich, eee 

D. P. Corzin, Willimantic, | Vice Presidents. 

A. N. Lewis, Woodbury, a 

H. E. Sawyer, Middletown, 

L. M. Turner, Rockville, 
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L. G. Lewis, New Haven, Treasurer. 
L. L. Camp, New Haven, Recording Secretary. 
C. Davis, Norwich, Corresponding Secretary. 


After the transaction of some miscellaneaus business, Rev. 

Mr. Scudder, acting school visitor of Hartford, gave an able 
lecture on “ Enthusiasm in Teaching.” Mr. Scudder spoke 
without notes, and in the manner of lis lecture, offered a 
good example of the subject. 
The Report on Ventilation was taken up, and discussed by 
A. Morse of Hartford and Mr. Robinson of Boston. Mr. 
Robinson described the system of ventilation used in many of 
-the Boston Schools, known as Robinson’s system.“ 

The question relating to the best methods of securing 
« Moral Training, was discussed by Rev. Mr. Walker of 
New Britain, Rev. Mr. Scudder of Hartford, and Rev. Mr. 
Dennison of Portland. 

Association adjourned to 74 o’clock. 

The evening session was opened at the haur appointed, and 
the subject of Grading Schools presented for discussion. Re- 
marks were made by Messrs. Jennings of New London, and 
Barrows and Morse of Hartford. 

Reports from each county were called for, and responses 
were made from each county represented in the meeting. 
Short addresses were made by several teachers and friends of 
education, among whom were Messrs. Whittemore and Davis 
of Norwich, Peck of Windham, Coffin of Middletown, Corbin 
of Willimantic, Jennings of New London, Johnson of New 
Haven, Morse of Hartford, and Dr. Taylor and H. E. Sawyer 
of Middletown. 

Voted, That the arrangements for the Common School 
Journal for the coming year be left with the committee on 
the Journal. The committee consists of the president and 
A. Parish and L. L. Camp of New Haven. 

The Committee on Resolutions EPRA the following 
which were adopted. 

Resolved, That our heart-felt and sincere thanks be ex- 
tended to the citizens of Middletown for the very cordial and 
hospitable manner in which they have welcomed us to their 
homes during the session of our State Association ; for the 
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kind attention given to make our stay pleasant, we shall ever 
cherish feelings of gratitude and kind remembrance. 

Resolved, That to the local committee of arrangements 
and especially to H. E. Sawyer, Esq., we are under weighty 
obligations for the admirable and complete manner in which 
they have provided for the wants of the Association. 


Resolved, That the several railroad officers who have so 
largely contributed to amgment the attendance upon this 
meeting by a liberal reduction of fares, be assured of our 
grateful appreciation of their kindness. 


Resolved, That we express to Prof. M. T. Brown and to 
Rev. Mr. Scudder, our hearty thanks for their excellent ad- 
dresses before the Association. 


Resolved, That the organist of the church in which we 
have met, be assured of our thanks for the excellent music 
furnished at various times. 

Resolved, That our cordial thanks be given to the proprie- 
tors of the Universalist Church for the use of their edifice 
during our session. 


Resolved, That to Prof, J. N. Bartlett, our retiring Presi- 
dent, we express our thanks for the faithful and courteous 
manner in which he has discharged the duties of presiding 
officer for the last two years. 


Prof. Bartlett then made an 1 speech, and the 
President elect, F. F. Barrows, was inducted to the office. 
After a few remarks by the President, themeetng was ad- 
journed. . $ 


THE JOURNAL—OUR THANKS. 


Wiru the issue of this number, our connection with the 
Common School Journal closes. We assumed the charge of 
it this year in compliance with the request of the committee 
of publication, and at the urgent solicitation of many mem- 
bers of the State Teachers’ Association. At the beginning of 
the year, a letter was addressed to the Secretary of the Board 
-of Education, inviting him and members of the Board to 
furnish articles for the Journal, and offering such a portion 
of each number, as they might desire, for their exclusive use. 
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Circumstances which could not have been forseen have 
caused us to be absent from the state and country a portion 
of the year. During our absence in the summer, Mr North- 
end, the former able editor of the Journal, very kindly took 
charge of it, and edited the June and July numbers. We 
were fortunate in being able to leave the Journal with one 
so experienced and who had also taken so deep an interest 
in its success. 

We are under 98015 obligations to Mr. Northend for his 
kindness and aid through the year. We would also here 
express our thanks to the teachers and other friends who 
have furnished contributions, or have interested themselves 
in extending the circulation of the Journal. We accepted 
the charge of it, expecting that it would require much time 
and labor, and be attended with some pecuniary loss. We 
have not been disappointed. We believe an Educational 
periodical well conducted, is an advantage to the educational 
interests of any state, and we hope that the Conn. Common 
School Journal which has now been sustained for more than 
twenty years will be constantly improved and made more and 
more an instrument of good to the schools of the state. 
Though our field of labor is at present in another state, we 
shall ever remember our pleasant relations to the teachers of 
Connecticut. 

We wish them all prosperity and happiness, and hope that 
success may ever crown their efforts. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 

BRD EPORT. Mr. Calvin B. McLean has resigned the orion 
of principal of the High School of this city. 

On his taking leave of the school, he was presented with a hand- 
some service of plate by the teachers and pupils. Mr. McLean has 
been an efficient teacher and his departure from the school is much 
regretted. He has engaged in the insurance business and is now 
located in Hartford. 

Mr. John Gaffney has also resigned his position as principal of the 
Golden Hill public school, and we believe has engaged in business 
elsewhere. 
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Hartrorp. The Center district of Hartford have a new school- 
thouse commenced, which will, if completed after the plan adopted, be 
equal to any school-house in New England. This district has had 

the wisdom to retain in office for several years its prudent and efficient 
committee, and he will see that nothing is wanting to make Me new 
building in every respect, convenient for the school. | 


ROockvILLE. Mr. L. M. Turner who for eleven years has been prin- 
cipal of the school in the east district, Rockville, has resigned. Mr. 
Turner has been a faithful teacher and has secured many friends in 
this place. 


New TORK. There are in New York city 268 schools, with an 
attendance of 219, 769. 

BurraLo’ One of the New York Normal schools has been 
located at Buffalo. Mr. Ketchum has given the ground for a site, 
and the committee intend to erect a building which shall be an honor 
‘to the city, and a convenience to the school when opened. 


FREEDMEN’S SCHOOLS. The whale number of day schools in all 
the districts of the Bureau is 975, with 1405 teachers and 901,778 
pupils; 123 of these schools, employing 200 teachers, are in Virginia. 


To SUBSCRIBERS. We have fulfilled the arrangement made 
with the Committee of the State Teachers’ Association, and published 
the usual number of issues of the Journal, for 1866. There are 
several subscribers who have not yet paid for the present year. 

Bills will be sent to such with this number, and they are invited to 
remit the amount as early as convenient. Letters, and remittances 
for 1866, may be addressed to D. N. Camp, St. John’s College, 
Annapolis, Maryland. 
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‘ REVISED NATIONAL READERS. 


In order to correct misapprehension and misrepresentation concerning the Revised Editions of 
Parker and Watson’s National Third, Fourth and Fifth Readers, the Publishers take this method 
of advising the Public that the books have not been re-written. The great demand for this popn- 
lar Series, and the constant wear and tear upon the stereotype plates, which are almost constantly 
on the press, renders necessary a frequent renewal of the plates. When last this became advisa- 
ble the opportunity was taken to make some slight improvements ia matter and illustration. The 
changes are, however, of the most unimportant character; and, by means of the indices provi" 
ded, the old and the new editions may be readily used in the same class. Not until the NATIONAL 
Reapers become far less popular than they are, or show a less wonderful ratio of increase in eir- 
culation from year to year, will it be necessary to bolster up their decaying fortunes by the device 
of a new series. 
The old editions may still be obtained,.on application to the publishers; but teachers will con- 
sult their own interest by adopting the new editions at once. 


— —— 


NEW BOOKS. 


1. Monticth’s Physical and Intermediate Geography. In Two Parts. Part I. Geography 
taught as a science; written and illustrated on the Plan of Object Teaching. Part II. Local 

and Civil Geography ; containing Maps remarkable for their clearness, an 1 System of 
Map Exercises, and Bronouneing Vocabulary of Geographical Names. By James MONTIBTH, 
author of a Series of School Geographies. Royal Quarto. 91 pp. Price $1.60. 

2. Jarvis's Primary Physiology.—for Schools. By Epwarp Jarvis, M.D. 168 pages. 18mo. 

cents. i 5 

8. Jarvis’s Physiology and Laws of Health —for the use of Schools, Academies and Colleges. 
By Epwarp Jarvis, M.D. 427 pages. 12mo. 25. l 

4. Fowle’s False Orthography—in which the Orthography and Meaning of many thousand 
Words, most liable to be Mis-spelled and Mis-used, are impressed upon the Memory by a regular 
Series of Written Exercises. By WILLIAM B. FowLe. 12mo. 144 pages. 35 cents. 

5. Fowle’s Primary Reader; consisting of original and Selected Lessons, intended to interest as 
well as to improve the younger class of Learners. 160 pages. 18mo. 25 cents. 

6. Fowle’s Bible Reader, being a new selection of Reading Lessons from the Holy Scriptures, for 
the use of Schools and Families. 288 pages. 12mo. $1. f 


7. Ledru’s French Grammar. A comprehensive Grammar of the French Language: with Prac- 

~- tical Excrcises for Writing, and very complete and simple Rules for Pronouncing the Language. 
280 pages. 12mo. $l. 

8. Ledru’s French Fables. Fables in the French Language, for the use of beginners in the study 
120 pages. 12mo. Price 75 cents. 

9. Ledru’s French Reader. The French First Gass Book; being a new selection of Reading 
Lessons. In Four Parts, viz: 1. Authentic Pieces in Prose. 2. Prose Comedies of Moliere 
abridged. 8. Choice Pieces in Verse. 4. Abridged Dramas and Scenes in Verse. By Francois 
Lepau. 288 pages. 12mo. Price 8l. l 

10. Maurice- Poitevin's Grammaire Francaise Elementaire. Cours r et Pratique de 
Langue Francaise. Adopte en France par la counseil de l'Instruction Publique. 191 pages. 
12mo. Cloth. Price $1. i 

ll. Ripley’s System of Map-Drawing. By E. L. RıpLEY, Michigan State Normal School. Quarto. 
Flexible. Price $1. . 

12. Fowle’s Principles of Linear and Perspective Drawing; for the Training of tbe Eye and 
Hand. Adapted for the use of Public and Private Schools. By WILIA B. Fowie. 94 pages. 
12mo. 50 cents. l ' 

18. Fowle’s Teachers’ Institute; or, Familiar Hints to Young Teachers. By WI B.FowLe 
258 pages. 12mo. $1.50. y l 
14. Jewell on School Government. A Practical Treatise, presenting a thorough disdussion of its 

Facts, Principles and their Applications ; with Critiques upon Current Theories of Punish- 
ment and Schemes of Administration. For the use of Normal Schools, Practical Teachers, 
and Parents. By FREDERICK S. JEWELL, A. M., Professor of English Literature, New York 

State Normal School, Albany. 806 pages. 12mo. 81.50. 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 
EF” Send for the “ Illustrated Educational Bulletin.” 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Educational Publishers, 
Dec.—1866. 111 & 113 William St., New Ycık. 
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NEW EDUCATIONAL QUARTERLY. 


SUBSCRIPTION FREE. 


Teachers and all interested in the progress of the cause of Education are urged to send their 
Dames and those of their professional friends as subscribers to 


The Ilustrated Educational Bulletin, 


Being a school journal on a new and attractive plan. It will be sent for one year to any address 
free of charge. The publishers will thank County Superintendents and others, for lists of teach 
ers who would like to receive the paper. They will’ also be glad to supply Institutes with any 
quantity that may be desired. Address 


A. S. BARNES & C0., Publishers, 
111 &-113 William Street, New York, 


The National Series of Standard School Books includes, among upwards of 
Three Hundred Volumes of Standard Educational Works, 
THE FOLLOWING: 
National Pictorial Primer. Parker & Watsons. | Watts on the Mind. 


National Series of School Readers. 5 Nos. Boyd’s Composition and Logic. 
Sherwood’s Writing Speller Series. 4 Nos. Kames’s Elements of Criticism. 
Smith's School Spellers and Definers. 4 Nos. Day’s Art of Rhetoric. 

Wright’s Analytical Orthography. Ripley’s System of Map Drawing. 


Northend’s Dictation Exercises. 

Fowle’s False Orthography. 

Fowle’s Bible Reader. 

Davies’ New Series of Arithmetics. 6 Nos. 
Davies’ New Series of Algebras. 3 Nos. 


Davies’ Higher Mathematies—a complete course. 


Norton & Por ter's First Book of Science. 
Peck’s Ganot’s Natural Philosophy. 
Porter’s School Chemistries. 2 Nos. 
Wood’s Botanical Text-Books. 2 Nos. 
Emmon’s Manual of Geology. 
Chamber’s Elements of Zoology. 


Montieth and McNally’s School Geographies. 6 | Jarvis’. Text-Books in Anatomy. 


Nos. 
Clark’s Diagram System of English Grammar. 


2 Nos. 
Beers’ System of Penmanship. 12 Nos. 
Self-Instructing Writing Books. 8 Nos. 
Berard’s History of England. 
Willard’s American and Universal Histories. 
Montieth’s History of United States. 
Hanna’s Bible History. 
Boyd's Annotated British Poets. 5 Vols. 
Northend’s Schoo! Speakers. 8 Nos. 
Smith & Martin’s Book-keeping. 


Hamilton’s Vegetable and Animal Physiology. 
Mansfield’s Political Manual. ee 
Ledru’s French Series. 

Poitevin’s Grammaire Francaise 

Pujol & Van Norman’s French Class-Book. 
Brooks’ Annotated Greek and Latin Texts. 
Dwight’s Heathen Mythology. 

Brooks,’ Tracy’s and Carter’s School Records. 
Marcy’s Eureka Alphabet Tablet. 

Schofield’s National School Tablets. 

Brooks’ School Manual of Devotion. 

The School-Boys Infanty Tactics. 


\ ALSO 


THE TEACHER’S LIBRARY. 


Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching. 
Nothend's Teacher's Assistant. 

Well's Graded Schools. 

Jewell on School Government. 


Holbrook’s Normal Methods of Teaching. 
Stone’s Teacher’s Examiner. 

Bates’ Methods of Institutes. 

Root on School Amusements. 


AND MANY OTHERS. 


Teachers and ethers interested in the selection of Text-Books, are invited to send to the pub- 
lishers for their Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue, where may be found detailed descriptions of all 


their issues. 


A. S. BARNES & Co., Educational Publishers, 


Nov.—1 8 6 6. 


F New York. 


MUNGER'S EUREKA LIQUID SLATING, 
For Application to Walls, and Renovating old Blackboards, 


This slating is too well known to need extended comment. It has stood the test of ten years’ 
constant use, and, during the last year, in New England alone, has been applied to over seventy- 
five thousand square feet of surface, and in not a single instance has it failed to give entire sa 
faction. We have several men constantly employed in applying the Slating to old and new 
Blackboards, and every foot of surface is warranted. 

We also have on hand and make to order, Woop . BLACKBOARDS, coated with this SLATING, 
and secured in a frame like a School Slate; thus being left free to expand and contract. They 
are in all respects equal to slabs of slate, and superior to them in¥the color and fineness of the 
surface. We have on hand various styles, suitable for Nursery, „School, and all other uses to 
which a Blackboard may be applied. 


TESTIMONIALS, 


I have several Blackboards in my school, coated with the Eureka Liquid Slating, some of 
which have been in use more than five years. They are better to-day than when the Slating 
was first applied. It deserves the best things that can be said of it, without qualification or 
abatement. (Signed) J. P. PAYSON, Principal Williams School, Chelsea, Mass. 

I have used one of your Slated Blackboards nearly ten years. The surface, though excellent 
at first, seemed to improve all that time. I have used two other boards for several years, and it 

s my opinion that, when properly made, they will last a lifetime. 
(Signed) E. ROBBINS, New Haven, Ct. 

i : Sours Boston, May 8, 1865. 

We have used the Eureka Liquid Slating upon all our Blackboards since September, 1864, 
and I do not hesitate to say that they are superior to the best slabs of slate. 

(Signed) - GOODWIN CLARKE, Master Bigelow Grammar School, Boston. 
Lam of the opinion that the Eureka Liquid slating will always give satisfaction when proper- 
ly applied. (Signed) JOHN D. PHILBRICK, Superintendent Public Schools, Boston. 

My Blackboards are excellent. You can put me down in favor of the universal use of the 
Eureka Liquid Slating. (Signed) D. W. JONES, Principal Comins School, Roxbury. 

It is my opinion that Blackboards made from the Eureka Liquid Slating are superior to every 
other material, solid slate not excepted. It is a wonder that so smoth a surface should never 
become glazed, so as to refuse to receive the chalk. Their greatest excellence, however, is the 
distinctness with which the lines may he seen from any part of the room. 

(Signed) F. B. SNOW, Principal Bridgham School, Providence, R. T. 

I know of no inducement that would infiuence me to remove the Slating from our Blackboards, 
and return to the former painted surface. It possesses all the essential properties of the best 
Blackboard surface so much desired, but never before obtained, viz. : noiselessness, durability, 
smoothness of surface, the absorption of the rays of light so that marks can be easily seen at 
any angle of vision, and especially the facility with which the chalk marks may be erased. 

(Signed) E. B. JENNINGS, Principal Bartlett High School, New London, Ct. . 

Our Blackboards, to which you applied Munger’s Eureka Liquid Slating in February last, are 
really excellent. We have never seen better boards than these. The surfuce is fine, soft, and 
smooth ; the color is a dead black, with no reflection, so that a mark can be seen at any angle. 
Your assurance that, after a few weeks’ use they would erase with perfect ease, is fully verified. 

(Signed) MOWRY & GOFF, English and Classical Hig School, Providence, R. I. 


We have on file Testimonials from the following persons who have used our Slating, and to 
whom we are at liberty to refer: 

RRHODE Istanv—J.T. Edwards, Principal East Greenwich Seminary ; Thomas W. Bicknell, 
Principal Arnold Grammar School, Providence; Prof S. 8. Green, Brown’s University ; Timo- 
thy Sullivan, Principal Lyme St. Catholic School, Providence; Samuel Austin, Principal Union 
Hall School, Providence; Isaac F. Cady, Warren High School; P. E. Tillinghast, Pawtucket ; 
N. W. DeMunn, Principal Benefit St. Grammar School, Providence. 

MASSACHUSETTS—A. G. Boyden, Principal State Normal School, Bridgewater; O. S. Knapp, 
Superintendent Public Schools, Somerville; D. B. Hubbard. Master Mather School, Dorchester ; 
M. G. Daniel, Master Everett School, Dorchester ; H. H. Babcock, Master High School, Somer- 
ville; G. T. Littlefield, Master Franklin School, Somerville; L. P. Frost, Principal F. anklin 
School, Waltham; A. F. Gage, Principal Bunker Hill School, Charlestown; G. A. Southworth, 
Malden Centre; 8. C. Stone, Newton Centre; Henry L. Chase, South Malden; Caleb Emery 
Principal Charlestown High School; A. G. Magoun, Principal Havard Grammar School, Cam- 
bridge ; Caleb Richardson, Principal North Chelsea Grammar School; A. J. Nutter, Principal 
Mount Vernon School, West Roxbury ; Eldridge Smith, Principal High School, Dorchester ; 
W. J. Rolfe, Principal High School, Cambridge. 

CorwecticuT.—Wm. Soule, Com. Jewett City; J. S. Lathrop, Principal Union Street School, 
New London; J. D. Wheeler, 2d, Principal District No. 1, Willimantic; Calin B. McLane, Prin- 
cipal High School, Bridgeport; J. M. Whiton, Principal Hopkins Grammar School, New Haven ; 
Prof. W. A. Norton, Yale College, New Haven. : 

Marve.— Warren Webster, Commercial College, Auburn; H. F. Cummings, Portland. 
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SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES AND COLLEGES. 


PUBLISHED BY 
J. P. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 
Nos. 715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


When changes of text-books are deemed advisable, or new lists of books are to be selected, parties 
interested are respectfully requested to examine and compare our books with others proposed 
' before making their selections. 

To facilitate the procuremeut of our books for such purposes, special prices,—neither whole- 
sale nor retail—are named in this circular, at which we will supply sample copies for examination 


by mail, prepaid, or first supplies for introduction, per express, freight payable by parties ordering’ 


LIPPINCOTT’S GHOGRAPHIOAL' SERIES. : 


I Š ALLEN’S ORAL GEOGRAPHY. TEZEI EKZER) 0 
Pictorial Maps and Natural History Engravings. 
II. ALLEN’S PR MARY GEOGRA I! os Soe 8 35 
Based on the Object Method of Instruction. . 
III. SHAW & ALLEN’S COMPREHENSIVE GEOGRAPHY.:... 1.00 
Combining Geography with Natural History. 
IV. SMITH’S NEW GEO RAPHY. ccsccrcccccccvcccvccscccccces 1.10 
Synthetical, Analytical, and Comparative. 
V. CARL RITTER’S 5 VE GEOGRAPHY.......... 90 
Translated by WILLIAM L. Gad 
VI. LIPPINCOTT'S. PRONOUNCING GAZETTEER... .cccccvece 
Revised Edition with an Appendix. Containing nearly Ten Thou- 
sand new notices, and the most recent statistical information, 
according to the latest census returns, of the United States and 
foreign countries. By J. THOMAS, M. D., and T. BALDwIx. 
Now Ready — Price $10. 


WORKS ON THE SCIENCE AND ART OF TEACHING. 


BY JAMES PYLE WICKERSHAM. A. M. 
Principal of the Pennsylvania State Normal School at Millersville. 


WICKERSHAM’S SCHOOL ECONOM̃ſgggg 0.90 
A Treatise on the Preparation, Organization, e Govan 
ment and Authorities of Schools. 12mo. 
WICKERSHAM’S METHOD OF INSTRUCTIONL¶L ... I. 05 
WICKERSHAM’S METHODS OF CULTURE. (In Press.) 


MATHEMATICAL. 


LOOMIS’S NEW ANALYTICAL ARITHMETICCCO. . 60.25 
LOOMIS’S NEW NORMAL ARITHMETIC.....ccccccccees 440 
HOLLOWAY’S MENTAL GEOMETLRT T...... Q — . 90 
CHAUVENET’S PLANE and SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. ... 1.05 


LINCOLN PHELPS’ SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


LINCOLN’S BOTANY for BEGINNERS. ..cccccccccccccccvcccccees $0.35 
LINCOLN’S FAMILIAR LECTURES on BOTANY.....-ceceeesse. 1.05 
PHELPS’S PHILOSOPHY for BEGINNERSsSss. . q 35 
PHELPS’S CHEMISTRY for BEGINNEKRR ggg . 35 
PHELPS’S NATURAL PHILOSOPH K. -90 
PEHLPS’S MANUAL OF CHEMISTLR¹¶E²lT . 990 
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» WALTON'S 
WRITTEN ARITHMETIC, 


Just published, is a Complete Written Arithmetic, embracing in a single volume all 
the important principles and applications usually contained in two or more books. 
It is amply sufficient for all Common and High Schools. 

The book is strictly progressive, developing the subject, not only by the logical ar- 
rangement of topics, but also by the natural sequence of examples. 

It is practical, giving prominence to the actual transactions of business life, and 
adopting the methods of business men. 

uch extraneous matter has been excluded. The explanations, the definitions, the 
rules, and the statement of principles, are all given with brevity and clearness. 

The Arithmetic is accompanied by a KEY, which contains a System of Reviews, 
upon a plan wholly original, by which the number of examples may be increased to 
an unlimited extent, and by which a different example may he assiyned to each pupil 
ata single dictation, a feature which will commend it to every practical teacher. 


WALTON’S TABLE 
FOR 
PRACTICE IN THE FUNDAMENTAL OPERATIONS 


ARITHMETIC. 


ACCOMPANYING KEY. 


The TABLE consists of twenty-one columns of figures numbered from right to left, 
in twenty-five lines, against which are placed twenty-five letters of the alphabet. By 
its use all possible combinations of numbers may be repeated many times. The 
Table is designed for the pupil. 

The Key contains above two thousand questions upon the Table, with their an- 
swers, arranged in series of from ten to twenty-five examples in the fundamental 

‘erations. These are prepared for the teacher, to be used at Dictation Exercises. 


HILLARD’S READERS, 
NEW SERIES. 


HILLARD’S PRIMER, OR FIRST READER, ( Illustrated.) 

HILLARD’s SECOND READER, (Illustrated.) 

HILLARD’s THIRD READER, (Illustrated.) 

HILLARD'Ss FourtH READER, (Illustrated.) 

HILLARD’sS INTERMEDIATE READER, (Llustrated.) 

HILUARD’s FirtrH READER, and HILLARD’s SixTH READER, with Prof. Bailey's 
Introduction. 

By the following official announcement it will be seen that the New Series of Hill- 
ard’s Readers has just been adopted by the Board of Control of Philadelphia for use 
in all the public schools of that city: 


OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLERS OF PUBLIC at 


First District of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, January 11, 1865. 

At a meeting of the Comptrollers of Public Schools, First District of Pennsylvania, 
held at the Comptroller’s Chamber, January 10th, 1865, the following resolution was 
adopted: 

Resolved, That Hillard’s New Series of Readers be introduced to be used in the 
Public Schools of this District. 

From the Minutes. HENRY W. HALLIWELL, Secretary. 


HILLARD’S NEW SERIES OF READERS have thus been adopted for use, in 
whole or in part, in the four great cities of the Union— 

NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON and CHICAGO. They are also in 
use in the cities of Washington, Providence, Portland, Cambridge, Charlestown, Sa- 
em, Hartford, Bridgeport, Fall River, Norwich, &c., &c. 

I School officers wishing to examine the Series will apply to the Publishers, 

BREWER & TILESTON, . 

March—1865. 131 Washington Street, Boston. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER AND COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, 
Have Now Ready 


GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 
No. I. 
Primary ; or, Introduction to the Study of Geography, 
(sent, postage paid, for 90 cents). 
No. II. 
THE COMMON SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, - 
. (sent, postage paid, for $1.50) 
TEACHERS’ EDITION OF COMMON SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, 
Wilh full Exposition of the System, 
(sent, postage paid, for $2.00). 

These books, so long looked for—thousands having been ordered in advance of 
publication—have fully warranted the high expectations formed of them. They are 
profusely illustrated with spirited engravings and correct maps; and are destinec? 
we believe, to become the standard Geographical Text-Books of this country. 

The Publishers also take pleasure in announcing the publication of the 


KEY TO PROF. GUYOT’S WALL MAPS; 


a work long and earnestly looked for by the numerous friends of Prof. Guror's 
System of Geographical Teaching. The title of this valuable book explains itself : 
GEOGRAPHICAL TEACHING; Being a Complete Guide to the Use of Guyot’s 
Wall Maps for Schools, containing six Maps and Diagrams, with full Instructions 
for Drawing the Maps of the Continents in accordance with Guyot's System of 
Constructive Map Drawing. 
1 vol. 12mo. Price 75 cents (sent, postage paid, on receipt of price.) 
In connection with this announcement, we would also call attention to the series of 


POPULAR PORTFOLIO MAPS, 
(Primary Series), 
by the same distinguished Geographer, just published. These Maps are ten in num- 
ber, and have been prepared expressly for the use of Common Schools. They pos- 
sess advantages and improvements existing in no other maps published. 


THEY ARE CORRECT. 

THEY ARE FRESH AND ORIGINAL. A 
THEY ARE CLEAR AND SIMPLE. 

THEY ARE PRACTICAL PHYSICAL MAPS. 

THEY ARE PRACTICAL POLITICAL MAPS. 

THEY ARE PRACTICAL OUTLINE MAPS. 

THEY ARE TRUE PICTURES OF THE EARTH'S SURFACE 


exhibiting the forms of relief, the elevations and depressions of the earth’s surface. 
The maps of this series consist of a large 4-sheet map of the United States; a 2- 
sheet map of the Hemispheres, and maps of North America, South America, Europe, 
Asia, Africa, Central Europe, the World (Mercator's Proj.), and Australia, or Ocean- 
ica. They are mounted on muslin, and put up, for safe carriage, in neat portfolios. 


Price, $18. 
Also, Now Ready, 
Guyot’s Wall Maps for Schools (Large Series). Price, $71. 
i 6 6 (Intermediate Series). Price, $38.50. 
% Classical Maps (Italia, Greece and Roman Empire). Price, $45. 
Felter’s Popular Arithmetical Series. 
Sheldon’s Works on Object Teaching. 
Sheldon’s Charts and Reading Book. 
Perce’s Magnetic Globes (in 8 styles). Prices from $6 to $35. 
Smith's (Mrs. Mary H.) Manual for Perce's Magnetic Globes. Price, 50 cents. 
Full Descriptive Catalogue sent on application. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., 
Oct., 1866. 654 Broadway, New York. 
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